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I.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  national  recession  of  1975  had  adversely  affected  just  about  every 
aspect  of  the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area.    Only  a 
sizeable  increase  in  government- sponsored  employment  kept  nonfarm  pay- 
rolls from  dropping  even  further.    Improvement  in  the  national  economy 
began  in  the  last  half  of  1975.    It  was  during  this  period  that  recovery 
was  first  visible  in  the  local  economy.    Local  recovery  continued  to 
the  present.    By  fiscal  year  1978,  the  unemployment  rate  declined  to 
5.6  percent  from  a  high  of  10.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1975.    A  boom 
in  consumer  spending  starting  in  late  1975  coupled  with  an  upsurge  in 
capital  investment  in  1978  spurred  the  recovery.    Other  factors  which 
contributed  to  progress  in  the  local  economy  were  its  excellent  in- 
dustrial base,  and  the  policy  of  encouraging  growth  of  existing  in- 
dustries by  local  public  and  private  agencies  working  together.  Develop- 
ment of  industrial  parks,  shopping  centers,  better  housing  and  roads  are 
.just  a  few  examples  of  this  combined  effort. 

Spiralling  inflation  is  taking  its  toll  of  consumer  spending,  and  interest 
rates  at  a  record  high  are  slowing  down  capital  spending.    The  expected 
recession  in  early  fiscal  year  1980  appears  imminent .    However,  there 
will  be  some  growth  in  total  nonagricultural  employment  in  I98O  but  not 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  increases  in  the  labor  force  due  to  new  en- 
trants and  reentrants  into  the  labor  market. 

A  recent  survey  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries  in  the 
labor  market  area  revealed  that  there  should  be  little  or  no  problems 
for  skilled  workers  to  obtain  jobs  in  I98O,  even  though  much  of  the  hiring 
will  be  for  replacement  purposes  rather  than  new  growth.    The  unemployment 
rate  is  expected  to  rise  to  six  percent  in  fiscal  year  I98O  and  will  be 
considered  substantial  unemployment. 

However,  the  percentage  of  the  total  unemployed  made  up  of  unskilled  workers 
in  need  of  employment  and  training  services  will  increase  considerably. 
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II.    Description  of  Area 

A.    Definition  of  Area 


Area  Definition 


Cities  and  Towns:    The  Labor  Market  Area  is 
comprised  of  five  cities  and  twenty-eight 
towns.    The  five  cities  are  Springfield, 
Chicopee,  Holyoke,  Westfield  all  located  in 
Hampden  County,  and  Northampton  in  Hampshire 
County.    The  twenty- eight  towns  are  Agawam, 
Brimfield,  East  Longmeadow,  Granville,  Hampden, 
Longmeadow,  Ludlow,  Monson,  Montgomery,  Palmer , 
Russell,  Southwick,  Wales,  West  Springfield, 
and  Wilbraham  in  Hampden  County,  Amherst, 
Belchertown,  Chesterfield,  Easthampton,  Granby, 
Hadley,  Hatfield,  Pelham,  Southampton,  South 
Hadley,  Westhampton,  and  Williamsburg  in 
Hampshire  County;  Warren  in  Worcester  County. 


Boundaries:  Northwest:  Chesterfield,  West- 
hampton in  Hampshire  County. 


Southwest:    Southampton,  Montgomery, 
Russell  and  Granville  in  Hampden  County. 

Northeast:    Pelham,  Belchertown 
in  Hampshire  County. 


Southeast:    Warren  in  Worcester 
County;  Palmer,  Brimfield,  and  Wales  in 
Hampden  County. 

North:    Amherst,  Hadley,  Hatfield 
and  Williamsburg  in  Hampshire  County. 


South:    Southwick,  Agawam,  Long- 
meadow, East  Longmeadow,  Hampden  and  Monson 
in  Hampden  County  (all  along  the  Connecticut 
border) . 


Hampden  County  Manpower  Consortium 
The  CETA  agency  for  Hampden  County. 

Hampshire  County  Manpower  Consortium. 
The  CETA  agency  for  Hampshire  County. 
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Land  Area;    The  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke 
Labor  Market  Area  based  on  the  newly  defined 
geographical  boundaries  has  a  total  of  870. Ik 
square  miles  of  land  area.    The  city  of 
Westfield  with  a  land  area  of  U6.85  square 
miles  is  the  largest  among  the  five  cities. 


Civilian  Labor  Force 

Nonf arm  Wage  and 
Salary  Employment 

Ratio  of  Manufacturing 
to  Nonf arm  Wage  and 
Salary  Employment 


Other  Geographical  Features:    The  area  has 
several  mountain  ranges  of  which  the  most 
famous  are  Mount  Tom  and  The  Berkshire  Hills. 
The  Labor  Market  Area  has  a  very  large  river 
basin,  known  as  the  Lower  Pioneer  Valley 
enclosed  on  both  sides  by  scenic  mountains 
which  constitutes  an  extremely  important 
natural  resource  area  of  the  state.  The 
Connecticut  River,  the  largest  in  New  England, 
flows  through  the  heart  of  the  area  from  north 
to  south,  while  two  of  the  largest  tributaries, 
the  Chicopee  Westfield  Rivers,  flow  through 
the  eastern  and  western  section  of  the  Labor 
Market  Area.    The  area  has  a  number  of  reser- 
voirs, lakes,  and  ponds  and  is  rated  as  having 
an  undeveloped  tourism  potential. 

1978  Annual  Average  was  27^,100 

1978  Annual  Average  of  225,300  was  up  6,900 
from  1977  Annual  Average  of  2l8,UOO. 

1978  Annual  Average  in  manufacturing  of  66,200 
was  29. k  percent  of  all  nonf arm  wage  and  salary 
employment  and  is  an  indication  of  the  import- 
ance of  manufacturing  to  the  economy  of  the 
area. 


Most  Important  Industries 
in  Terms  of  Employment 


Unemployment 


Wholesale  and  retail  trade;  government,  ser- 
vices; finance,  insurance  and  real  estate; 
fabricated  metals;  transportation,  communica- 
tion and  utilities;  paper;  nonelectrical 
machinery;  printing;  contract  construction; 
chemicals  and  transportation  equipment. 

1978  Annual  Average  5.3  percent  of  the  labor 
force  compared  to  6.0  percent  for  the  United 
States. 
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B.    Population  and  Labor  Force 
Characteristics  and  Trends 


A  breakout  of  population  and  labor  force  in  this  labor  market  area 
by  age,  race,  and  sex,  using  data  from  the  Lawrence-Berkeley  Lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of  California  derived  from  the  1970  Census, 
can  be  found  in  Table  I.    In  recent  years,  a  downward  trend  in 
population  has  been  firmly  established  in  this  area.    The  population, 
which  was  estimated  at  583*031  in  the  April  1970  census,  apparently 
peaked  in  mid- 1975  (State  Census)  at  597,^00,  and  dropped  to  589, kOO 
(State  estimate)  in  mid- 1977.    The  rate  of  decline  in  population 
appears  to  be  slowing  down  some  but  should  reach  an  estimated  588,295 
by  1980 

Table  I  shows  an  estimated  average  unemployment  rate  of  6.0  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1980  in  the  labor  market  axea,  a  considerable  drop 
from  the  10.5  percent  in  the  recessionary  fiscal  year  1975  (see 
Table  IV  for  comparative  rates).    The  6.0  percent  is  dependent  upon 
the  slowing  down  in  growth  in  the  general  economy  in  fiscal  year 
I98O.    Throughout  the  1970* s,  the  participation  rate  of  women  in 
the  labor  force  will  probably  continue  to  increase  for  some  time 
to  come.    Table  I  also  demonstrates  the  high  rate  of  unemployment 
which  prevails  amongst  youths  (l6-2*+)  in  the  area.    This  is 
especially  noticeable  among  blacks  and  Spanish  speaking  youth  who 
are  constantly  migrating  into  the  area  and  are  facing  many  barriers 
to  employment. 
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III.    Economic  Outlook 


In  making  an  economic  forecast  for  the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke 
LMA  for  fiscal  years  1979  and  I98O,  it  is  assumed  that  the  following 
conditions  will  prevail: 


1.  Inflation  which  reached  double- digit  figures 
early  in  FY  1979  appears  to  be  gaining 
momentum  month  by  month,  with  no  relief  in 
sight. 

.» 

1 

2.  Soaring  prices  will  diminish  consumer  confidence 
and  buying  power.     (It  was  consumer  spending 
that  brought  us  out  of  the  1975  recession). 


3.    Demand  for  capital  goods  (capital  investment) 
which  has  improved  over  the  past  year  will 
slow  down  especially  if  the  Administration 
continues  its  "tightening  of  credit"  policy. 

U.    All  types  of  energy  will  be  available,  but 
the  cost  could  be  detrimental  to  desired 
growth. 


On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke 
Labor  Market  Area  can  be  expected  to  follow  these  main  trends  through 
fiscal  years  1979  and  I98O. 


1.    Production  of  goods  and  services  (and  as  a  result 
employment)  will  continue  to  grow  throughout  the 
rest  of  fiscal  year  1979  but  at  a  diminished  rate. 
The  expected  growth  will  be  attributed  to  the 
strong  industrial  base  in  this  area.    The  average 
rate  of  unemoloyment  should  drop  to  5*5  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1979  from  5.6  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1978. 
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2.    In  fiscal  year  1980,  growth  should  diminish 

further  and  stabilization  of  employment  of  most 
industries  will  set  in.    The  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment will  level  off  at  6.0  percent. 


IV.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 
Projected  Through  Fiscal  Years  1979  and  I98O 

In  fiscal  year  1979 >  payrolls  in  the  manufacturing  division  will,  exceed 
the  prerecessionary  level  of  197^  for  the  first  time  in  this  labor 
market  area.    Overall  factory  employment  will  grow  even  further  in 
fiscal  year  I98O,  but  at  a  reduced  rate  as  compared  to  the  two  previous 
years  (see  Table  III).    Growth  in  jobs  in  the  durable  goods  sector  will 
exceed  that  of  nondurable  goods  by  66.6  percent  over  the  next  two  years. 

The  primary  metals  industry  is  extremely  affected  by  general  business 
cycle  fluctuations,  mainly  because  its  products  are  not  finished  goods 
but  components  of  finished  goods,  making  production  of  inventory  difficult. 
Primary  metals  is  a  capital-intensive  industry,  involving  such  heavy 
equipment  as  blast  furnaces,  extruders  of  cold  rolled  steel,  foundries 
producing  iron  castings,  drop  forging  equipment,  and  drawing  and  in- 
sulating of  nonferrous  cable  or  wire.    Due  to  the  capital  intensiveness 
of  this  industry  and  the  constant  effort  by  firms  in  the  area  to  auto- 
mate their  processes,  only  slight  growth  in  payrolls  can  be  expected 
in  this  sector  in  1979.    Employment  will  level  off  at  2,200  in  1980 
as  the  general  economy  starts  to  slow  down. 

When  the  ordnance  industry  became  part  of  the  fabricated  metals  in- 
dustrial category  in  1975,  the  fabricated  metals  industry  surpassed  the 
paper  industry  as  the  largest  employer  in  the  factory  division.  The 
fabricated  metals  industry  is  also  affected  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
business  cycle,  but  not  as  much  as  the  primary  metals  sector,  because 
many  of  its  products  are  finished  items,  and  firms  can  build  up  in- 
ventories against  future  sales.    Firms  in  this  sector  have  been  especially 
successful  in  the  production  of  hand  tools,  small  arms,  automotive  hard- 
ware, screw  machine  products , iron  and  steel  forged  products,  and  castings 
and  engraved  items.    There  will  be  some  losses  in  employment  in  this 
industry  in  the  segment  producing  hand  tools  in  1979  due  to  cutbacks  in 
orders  by  a  large  national  distributor.    However,  these  losses  could  be 
offset  by  gains  in  jobs  in  several  smaller  firms,  such  as:  producers 
of  small  arms,  fabricated  wire  products,  heating  equipment,  hardware 
items,  and  various  fabricated  structural  metal  products.    Payrolls  in 
this  industry  should  level  off  in  FY  1979  and  drop  off  slightly  in  FY 
1980. 
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The  largest  growth  in  personnel  in  the  hard  goods  producing  sector  will 
be  in  the  nonelectrical  machinery  segment.    This  is  due  primarily  to  the 
recent  boom  in  demand  for  capital  goods.    This  area  produces  machinery 
for  the  food,  textile,  paper,  printing  and  computer  industries.  But, 
the  constantly  rising  cost  of  money  (interest  rates)  will  probably  make 
this  boom  short  lived.    In  this  industry  employment  should  rise  in  FY 
1979  and  at  most  level  off  in  FY  I98O. 

Employment  in  the  electrical  machinery  has  still  not  recovered  from  the 
1975  recession.    Nevertheless,  it  is  beginning  to  get  close  to  the  peak 
year  FY  197U  when  payrolls  averaged  3,700.    Further  growth  is  expected 
over  the  next  two  months  in  firms  producing  electronic  coils,  trans- 
formers and  other  inductors,  electronic  components,  and  electronic  equip- 
ment for  internal  combustion  engines. 

The  largest  segment  of  the  all  other  durable  goods  category  is  the 
transportation  equipment  industry  which  is  divided  into  three  sectors: 
vehicle  parts,  bicycles  and  parts,  and  aircraft  parts.    The  vehicle  parts 
business  consists  of  one  large  firm  which  caters  to  the  trucking  industry. 
Exceptional  growth  in  recent  years  has  been  attributed  to  expansion  in 
the  diesel  power  trucking  industry.    Employment  is  expected  to  stablize 
and  show  no  real  growth  over  the  next  year. 

Payrolls  in  the  aircraft  parts  industry  has  been  growing  constantly  over 
the  past  two  years  in  this  labor  market  area.    The  strong  national  de- 
fense program,  especially  in  the  area  of  military  aircraft,  plus  recent 
increased  demand  for  commercial  and  private  planes  should  keep  employ- 
ment growing  in  this    sector  through  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  bicycle  business  is  also  a  one  firm  industry  in  this  area.  However, 
the  company  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  bicycles  in  the  nation. 
Being  a  producer  of  a  luxury  item,  the  firm  is  vulnerable  to  a  recession. 
Still,  it  is  looking  ahead  to  a  year  of  increased  volume  and  a  slight  rise 
in  payrolls. 

Employment  in  the  food  and  food  processing  industry  in  this  area  peaked 
at  3,000  in  1971,  slowly  declined  to  2,100  by  1977,  and  appears  to  have 
stabilized  at  this  level  through  the  present  time.    It  should  continue 
at  2,100  through  the  next  18  months.    The  workforce  is  fairly  evenly 
divided  between  the  following  lines:    meat  products,  dairy  items,  baked 
goods,  and  beverages.    Not  much  of  an  increase  is  expected  in  the  near 
future  because  this  is  a  highly  automated  industry. 
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Competition  at  home  and  abroad  has  made  the  textile  industry  a  highly 
automated  industry.    The  advent  of  "knits"  in  recent  years  forced  the 
industry  to  develop  new  techniques  and  machinery  to  produce  knitted 
goods.    The  new  techniques  helped  the  industry  in  the  production  of 
other  textile  products.    The  new  equipment  enabled  some  plants  to 
double  its  output  with  less  help.    The  industry  averages  several 
hours  a  week  in  overtime  for  its  workers,  more  than  most  industries 
in  the  manufacturing  division.    Employees  prefer  to  increase  hours 
worked  to  new  hiring  (with  its  high  costs  of  fringe  benefits).  There 
will  be  some  growth  in  payrolls  in  1979  in  firms  producing  broad  woven 
fabrics,  man    made  fibers,  and  knitted  goods.    Employment  should  level 
off  in  1980. 

Extreme  competition  and  limited  opportunities  to  automate  have  made  the 
apparel  and  products  industry  the  lowest  paying  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  area.    Spiraling  inflation  could  keep  growth  in  pay- 
rolls at  a  minimum  over  the  next  18  months.    Small  gains  in  hiring  may 
be  seen  in  one  large  factory  producing  automotive  trimming  and  apparel 
findings,  and  firms  manufacturing  raincoats. 

The  paper  industry  is  no  longer  the  largest  employer  in  this  labor  market 
area.    More  than  a  thousand  jobs  disappeared  since  1970,  when  average 
employment  was  8,800.    Fluctuations  in  employment  between  1970  and  1978 
demonstrates  how  sensitive  the  paper  industry  is  to  changes  in  the  general 
economy  (the  business  cycle),  to  new  legislation  ( enviromental  restrictions), 
and  even  to  Administration  decisions  (the  1975  U.  S.  postal  hike  nearly 
killed  the  direct  mailing  business  and  seriously  hurt  firms  producing 
envelopes).    By  late  1976,  many  firms  were  back  to  the  volume  they  en- 
joyed just  prior  to  the  1975  recession,  but  this  was  accomplished  with 
workforces  well  below  197^  levels  and  as  a  direct  result  of  heavy  invest- 
ment in  automated  equipment  and,  some  cases,  expanded  facilities.  The 
recent  acquisition  of  an  established  paper  producing  company,  and  the 
apparent  intention  of  the  new  owner  to  remain  in  Holyoke  and  expand 
its  facilities  by  reopening  an  old  paper  mill,  could  lead  to  80  to  100 
additional  jobs  over  the  next  year. 

The  printing  industry  is  highly  affected  by  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
general,  economy.    Employment  reached  a  low  of  5»^+00  in  the  recession  of 
1975  but  bounced  back  quickly  with  the  early  recovery  in  1976  and  has  been 
rising  slowly  ever  since.    Large  gains  in  employment  are  not  expected  in 
this  industry  because  of  the  capital  intensive  nature  of  the  business, 
the  high  cost  of  paper  and  the  high  priced  technology  that  has  entered 
the  field. 
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Industries  included  in  the  all  other  nondurable  goods  category  make  up 
U-3  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  nondurable  goods  sector  in  this  labor 
market  area.    They  consist  largely  of  the  following:    chemicals,  rubber, 
leather  products,  games  and  sporting  goods.    These  industries  will  supply 
a  considerable  part  of  the  growth  in  jobs  in  the  soft  goods  sector  over 
the  next  two  years  (See  Table  III).    The  only  segment  in  this  category 
which  may  not  hire  too  many  new  workers  over  the  next  year  is  chemicals 
because  it  is  capital-intensive,  heavily  automated.    The  games,  sporting 
goods,  leather  products  industries  consists  of  firms  which  are  leaders 
in  their  respective  fields.    Their  products  are  consumer  items,  mostly 
gifts.    They  did  very  well  in  the  recessionary  year  1975  and  continued  to 
do  well  up  to  the  present.    These  are  labor-intensive  industries,  and  it  is 
here  that  payrolls  should  grow. 

In  FY  1976,  total  employment  in  the  nonmanuf acturing  division  surpassed  that 
of  a  recessionary  high  of  FY  197^.    The  one  industry  that  did  not  recover 
from  the  recent  recession  is  contract  construction,  where  payrolls  still 
run  about  3,500  jobs  below  the  peak  year  of  fiscal  197*+  (7,900  jobs  re- 
ported).   However,  the  Construction  Industry  Association  of  Western 
Massachusetts  recently  reported  that  "there  is  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  construction  in  progress  in  this  area,  and  the  prospects  for  this 
year  and  I98O  are  good".    The  association  services  three  Western  Massachusetts 
counties:    Hampden,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire.    The  construction  of  Baystate 
West  in  downtown  Springfield  provided  big  paychecks  for  hard  hats  who  worked 
for  years  on  the  downtown  site  (early  70's).    A  representative  of  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Association  said  that  the  region  now  has  a  New  "Baystate 
West"  project  which  is  providing  a  "tremendous  lift"  to  unemployed  workers. 
He  pointed  to  the  multi-million  dollar  project  now  being  built  in  Holyoke, 
off  Interstate  91  labelled  "Holyoke  Mall".    Among  the  projects  that  will 
soon  start  are  the  new  Springfield  Fire  Department  headquarters,  Interstate 
391  construction,  buildings  at  Springfield  Technical  Community  College,  a 
sewerage  treatment  plant  in  Holyoke,  Smith  College  library  addition  in 
Northampton,  an  addition  to  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Springfield,  a  power  plant  at  former  Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Stockbridge 
Court  housing  project  in  Springfield's  South  End,  and  Springfield's  Symphony 
Hall.    These  projects  could  generate  several  hundred  new  jobs  over  the  next 
18  months. 

New  developments  in  contract  construction  could  generate  increased  demands 
upon  the  transportation  and  public  utilities  industry,  creating  new  jobs 
in  these  areas. 

The  industry  which  employs  the  largest  number  of  workers  in  this  labor 
market  area  is  still  wholesale  and  retail  trade.    However,  personnel  in 
this  sector  peaked  in  FY  197*+  at  Jj-5,200  and  then  started  to  decline. 
Employment  did  not  begin  to  pick  up  until  FY  1978.    During  the  past  few 
years,  the  industry  has  become  more  and  more  automated.  Electronic 
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processing  equipment,  newly  installed,  made  it  possible  for  large  dis- 
tributors and  retailers  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  employees  necessary 
to  operate  large  warehouses  and  retail  outlets  and,  at  the  same  time, 
take  care  of  increased  consumer  spending  starting  in  1976.  Expected 
growth  in  malls  should  generate  some  growth  in  employment  over  the 
next  two  years. 

Employment  in  the  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  industry  reached 
10,800  in  fiscal  year  197^,  levelled  off  in  1975,  but  began  an  upward 
trend  the  following  year  which  is  expected  to  continue  for  some  time, 
reaching  11,800  in  I98O.    The  largest  gains  are  being  recorded  in  the 
insurance  industry  followed  by  credit  agencies  and  banks.    The  real 
estate  field  has  not  done  too  well  due  to  little  or  no  growth  in  new 
housing.    In  recent  months  some  action  has  been  visible  in  real  estate 
due  to  a  spurt  in  resale  of  older  home. 

Services  continues  to  be  one  of  the  industries  with  the  largest  growth 
in  jobs  in  the  area.    Amusements  and  recreational  facilities  and  health 
institutions  continue  to  provide  the  largest  gains  in  personnel.  Employ- 
ment was  further  bolstered  by  the  booming  convention  and  exposition 
business  over  the  past  few  years.    However,  growth  in  payrolls  in  fiscal 
years  1979  and  I98O  is  expected  to  be  at  a  diminished  rate  due  to  a 
levelling  off  in  the  rate  of  recovery  and  signs  of  a  pending  recession. 

Personnel  in  government  will  continue  to  increase  over  the  next  18  months 
due  largely  to  increases  in  funding  of  state  universities  and  institutions. 
Federal  and  local  government  facilities  will  feel  the  pinch  of  tight 
budgeting. 


V.    Recent  Unemployment  Trends  and  Outlook 

The  beginning  of  recovery  from  the  recent  recession  was  first  observed 
in  the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area  in  the  fall  of 
1975.    From  that  time  on,  the  rate  of  unemployment  declined,  uninterrupted, 
except  for  seasonal  changes,  right  up  to  the  present.    The  number  of  un- 
employed also  consistently  declined  during  this  period.    In  1978  the 
average  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  area  dropped  to  5.3  percent  (See 
Table  V),  a  significant  improvement  over  the  11.3  percent  in  1975.  Trends 
in  unemployment  rates  showed  this  area  recovering  slightly  faster  than 
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that  of  the  state  early  in  1976  and  slightly  faster  than  that  of  the 
nation  by  the  last  quarter  of  1977.    The  fact  that  the  area  is  recover- 
ing faster  than  the  state  as  a  ■whole  can  be  attributed  to  its  excellent 
industrial  mix  and  diversification  within  each  industry.  Furthermore, 
the  combined  effort  of  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  hold  on  to 
existing  manufacturing  industries  in  recent  years  appears  to  be  paying 
off. 

Economic  conditions  will  continue  to  improve  throughout  fiscal  year  1979 > 
but  at  a  diminished  pace.    Total  nonagricultural  employment  will  rise 
at  80  percent  of  what  it  did  the  previous  year.    Nonagricultural  employ- 
ment will  grow  far  less  in  fiscal  year  19^0,  about  ho  percent  of  the  1979 
pace.    Inflation  will  take  its  toll  of  consumer  spending  and  demand  for 
capital  goods  will  at  least  level  off.    On  the  brighter  side,  employment 
in  contract  construction  will  reach  6,000  for  the  first  time  in  six 
years.    Expansion  in  employment  in  fiscal  year  I98O  will  not  be  enough 
to  accomodate  all  of  the  new  entrants  and  reentrants  into  the  labor  force 
whether  they  be  new  graduates  or  women.    The  unemployment  rate  will  de- 
cline a  bit  in  FY  1979  to  5.5  percent  but  go  up  to  6.0  percent  in  FY  1980. 
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Table  V 


Monthly  Unemployment  Rates  For 
The  Nation,  State,  and  Labor  Market  Area 
Unadjusted 


Period 

Nation 

State 

Labor  Market 
Area 

197b 

5.6 

7.2 

6.6 

1975 

8.5 

11.2 

1976 

7.7 

9.5 

9.0 

1977 

7.0 

8.1 

7.2 

1?78 

6.0 

6.1 

5.3 

January 

7.0 

7.5 

6.5 

February 

6.9 

7.1 

5.9 

March 

6.6 

6.2 

5.h 

April 

6.0 

5.7 

5.0 

May 

5.5 

5.k 

U.8 

June 

6.2 

6.9 

6.3 

July 

6.3 

6.3 

5.6 

August 

5.8 

6.7 

6.0 

September 

5.7 

5.8 

k.9 

October 

5.k 

*.3 

3.6 

November 

5.5 

5.2 

k.k 

December 

5.6 

5.7 

5.5 

1979 

January 

6.U 

7.5 

6.2 

February 

6.k 

6.6 

5.5 

Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupations 
Occupational  Requirements  in  the  Springfield-Chicopee- 
Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area  1971*- 196^ 

The  total  demand  for  workers  during  the  197^-1985  span  of  years  is  the 
sum  of  the  demand  arising  from  industry  growth  and  that  needed  for  re- 
placement of  workers  who  leave  the  labor  force  because  of  death,  retire- 
ment or  other  separations  from  the  labor  force.    The  eleven-year  growth 
component  will  amount  to  approximately  18,520,  while  close  to  seven  times 
this  number  (+12^,300)  will  be  needed  as  replacements.    On  the  average, 
therefore,  approximately  11,300  additional  workers  will  be  required  each 
year  during  this  eleven-year  span. 

Estimated  Annual  Job  Openings  197l*-1985 


All 

Net 

Due  to 

Due  to 

Occupations 

Demand 

Growth 

Separations 

Total  -  All  Occupations 

11,283 

1,681+ 

9,599 

Professional,  Technical  Kindred 

1,539 

231 

1,308 

Mgrs.,  Officials,  Proprietors 

972 

205 

767 

Sales  Work 

7hk 

123 

621 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 

3,129 

587 

2,5^+2 

Craft  Workers  &  Supervisors 

938 

230 

708 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 

1,392 

-  ho 

1,1*32 

Service  Workers 

2,328 

365 

1,963 

Laborers,  Exc.  Farm  &  Mine 

2k5 

50 

195 

Farmers  &  Farm  Workers 

-J* 

-67 

63 

Source:    Occupation/industry  Research  Department. 

(See  Table  -BT  for  Occupational  Breakdown). 


Corresponding  to  state  trends,  the  clerical  division  is  expected  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  group  in  the  197^1985  span  of  years.    Increased  paper  work 
will  accompany  the  expansion  of  large  and,  complex  organizations,  while 
routine  clerical  work  may  be  reduced  through  increased  use  of  computers  or 
other  business  machines.    Job  opportunities  should  be  especially  prominent 
for  secretaries,  clerk- typists,  bookkeepers  and  cashiers. 
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Demand  for  workers  in  the  service  category  should  expand  significantly 
into  the  mid-19o,0ls.    A  rising  demand  for  hospital  and  other  medical  care 
and  the  more  frequent  use  of  restaurants  and  other  services  will  foster 
an   increased  need  for  service  workers  as  income  levels  rise.  Within 
this  division,  job  opportunities  should  abound  for  practical  nurses  aides 
and  food  service  workers. 

Job  openings  in  the  professional,  managerial  and  sales  divisions  should 
expand  moderately  in  the  197^-19^5  period.    Demand  should  be  particularly 
strong  for  medical  and  health  workers  (especially  registered  nurses) , 
engineers,  drafters,  computer  specialists,  teachers,  accountants, 
financial  managers,  and  insurance  and  real  estate  agents.    However,  teachers 
are  expected  to  face  competition  for  jobs  as  the  available  supply  of  labor 
in  this  category  continues  to  exceed  demand. 

The  job  picture  in  the  crafts  should  brighten  over  the  next  eleven  years. 
With  an  expected  rise  in  construction  activity,  demand  should  improve  for 
carpenters,  electricians,  painters  and  plumbers.    Demand  should  also  be 
healthy  for  automobile  and  heavy  equipment  mechanics. 

Among  the  remaining  divisions,  operatives  and  kindred  workers  should 
experience  a  substantial  gain,  laborers  a  slight  gain.    Only  farmers  and 
farm  workers  will  show  a  very  smaU  loss  in  employment. 
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VII.    Supply  and  Demand  of  Labor  in 


High  Demand  Occupations 


A  study  of  supply  and  demand  of  labor  in  several  high  demand  occupa- 
tions in  the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  labor  market  areas  has  been 
completed.    Occupations  selected  were:    machine  operator,  welder, 
licensed  practical  nurse,  secretary,  stenographer,  typist  and  book- 
keeper.   Surveys  were  made  in  a  number  of  firms  and  institutions  in 
which  there  is  a  high  net  demand  for  these  particular  occupations. 
Looking  at  past  and  present  payrolls  and  demand  for  products  or 
services,  heads  of  personnel  were  able  to  project  their  needs  for 
the  coming  year,  whether  it  be  due  to  replacement  or  expected  growth. 


More  occupations  will  be  surveyed  in  the  near  future. 


In  addition,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  vocational  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  area,  recording  those  who  graduated  in  June  1978  in  their 
respective  courses.    Since  most  schools  do  a  follow-up  of  recent 
graduates  in  early  fall  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  graduates  who  remained  in  the  area  and  became  part  of  the  labor 
force  for  which  they  were  trained.    Placement  directors  were  then 
able  to  apply  these  percentages  to  junior  and  senior  class  enroll- 
ments in  various  courses  and  thereby  project  the  numbers  who  can  be 
expected  to  enter  particular  trades  in  their  labor  market  area. 


3^ 


Machine  Tool  Operators 
(D.O.T.  602.,  603.,  60fc.,  605.,  and  606.) 


Nature  of  Work* 

Machine  tool  operators  use  machine  tools  such  as  lathes, 
drill  pressers,  Billing  machines,  grinding  machines,  and 
punch  presses  to  shape  metal  to  precise  dimensions.  Al- 
though" some  operators  can  work  with  a  wide  variety  of 
machine  tools,  most  specialize  in  one  or  two  types. 

Operators  fall  into  two  broad  skill  categories  -  semiskilled 
and  skilled.    Semiskilled  operators  are  essentially  machine 
tenders  who  perform  simple,  repetitive  operations  that  can 
he  learned  relatively  quickly.    Skilled  operators  can  per- 
form varied  and  complex  machining  operations.    Both  skilled 
and  semiskilled  operators  have  job  titles  related  to  the 
kind  of  machine  they  operate,  such  as  milling  machine 
operator  and  drill  press  operator. 

Most  machine  tool  operators  fall  into  the  semiskilled  cate- 
gory.   Their  jobs  vary  according  to  the  type  of  machine  they 
work  with;  however,  there  are  many  tasks  common  to  most 
machine  tools.    Typically,  semiskilled  operators  place  rough 
metal  stock  in  a  machine  tool  on  which  the  speeds  and  opera- 
tion sequence  already  have  been  set  by  skilled  workers.  By 
using  special*  easy-to-use  gauges  they  watch  the  machine 
and  make  minor  adjustments.    However,  they  depend  on  skilled 
machining  workers  for  major  adjustments  when  their  machine 
is  not  working  properly. 

The  work  of  skilled  machine  tool  operators  is  similar  to  that 
of  all-round  machinists,  except  that  it  usually  is  limited 
to  only  one  type  of  machine  and  involves  little  or  no  hand 
fitting  or  assembly  work.    Skilled  machine  tool  operators 
plan  and  set  up  the  correct  sequence  of  machining  opera- 
tions according  to  blueprints,  layouts,  or  other  instruc- 
tions.   They  adjust  speed,  feed,  and  other  controls,  and 
select  the  proper  cutting  instruments  or  tools  for  each 
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operation.    Using  micrometers,  gauges,  and  other  preci- 
sion measuring  instruments,  they  compare  the  completed 
work  with  the  tolerance  limits  given  in  the  specifica- 
tions.   They  also  may  select  cutting  oils  to  keep  the 
metal  workpiece  from  getting  too  hot  and  lubricating 
oils  to  keep  the  machine  tools  running  smoothly. 


Working  Conditions* 

Most  shops  are  clean  and  work-places  are  well-lighted. 
Machine  tool  operators  must  use  protective  glasses  to 
protect  their  eyes  from  flying  metal  particles.  They 
cannot  wear  loose-fitting  garments  as  these  might  get 
caught  in  the  machine,  injuring  the  operator  or  causing 
damage  to  the  machine. 

Most  machine  tool  operators  belong  to  unions  including 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers;  the  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America;  the  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers;  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers;  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 


*    Source:    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
1978  -  1979  Edition 
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Supply  and  Demand  of  Machine  Tool  Operators 


In  The 


Springf  ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 


Of  the  machine  trades,  machine  ^<***f^J^*^9^ ^ese 
"    . .   _\  ffTpfl.t(»at  demand  by  firms  in  znis  area.  ^cac 

boring  and  others)  are  ^  f^'VT'    ^e  trade  schools  are  very 
are  the  volume  producers  in  most  plants.    The_ ™~  operators 

vail  avare  of  this  and  ^f^s^totl  a^dSlaters.    m2v  of  the 

j££  S^aKSSLTiSbr  some  -chine  toolop^tors 

specialty  machine  shops. 

-for  recruitment  of  machine  operators  with 
SSerence  SveHo  dSeS  anpll^n,  foUcwed  by public  «ployme»t 
ESETnSS^r  advertising,  and  local  trade  schools. 

Those  ployed  in  ttd.  ~Z^*^ttS£j£  Sorbet 
tance  of  five  or  more  miles  from  tne  pianx  out.  Wiu 


area. 


^  .  ,  requirements  for  this  occupation,  how- 

There  are  no  strict  ednca*ionalreqaOT  schcol  or  a  skilled 

ever  most  fi^s ,P^*  S^^^  ^STS  twelve  months  with  many 

f^riook^orTalST and^^their  own  training  and  on-the- 

job  experience. 

.    „1(j  aeeordine  to  hourly  or  incentive  rates, 

Machine  tool  operators  are  paid  ^ccorcing  jw  a  *jr 

or  on  a  basis  of  a  combination  of  both  methods. 

Minimum  starting  wages  vary  frcm  *2.85  an  ^  ^5-71,  but  ^« 

^  A^e%ordthe  S^^^W  — 
as  much  as  $8.00  an  hour. 

Between  1976 

joying  large  numbers  of  ^  ITrfsav TpeTod 

levelling  off  in  their  respective  industries,  ana  xney  io«  ^^^3 
(£tolfl  months)  of  stabilization  in  employment,  with  most  new  hinngs 
for  replacement  purposes  only. 
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Actual  growth  in  demand  for  machine  operators  could  be  hampered  by  a 
possible  recession  in  1979  >  even  if  it  be  slight  and  short-lived. 
The  next  few  years  will  see  more  and  more  plants  investing  in  numeric- 
ally controlled  (computerized)  equipment,  further  reducing  demand  for 
machine  operators. 

In  June  1978,  67  students  graduated  from  the  four  vocational,  technical 
high  schools  in  the  Springfield,  Chi cop ee,  Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area, 
after  having  completed  a  training  program  as  machine  tool  operators. 
Many  of  these  students  have  acquired  valuable  experience  by  working  part- 
time  or  in  the  Coop  Plan  while  attending  school.    In  September  1978 > 
186  completed  a  training  program  at  the  skilled  center  in  Springfield,. 
About  90  percent  of  the  above  remained  in  the  trade  and  resided  in  the 
labor  market  area. 

Looking  at  the  senior  and  junior  classes  at  the  four  vocational  techni- 
cal schools,  graduates  in  the  machine  tool  operators  *  course  will  drop  to 
in  1979  but  climb  dramatically  to  90  in  1980.    The  local  skilled  center 
is  planning  to  train  (pending  funding)  256  more  operators  in  1979  and 
300  in  I98O.    However,  it  is  conceivable  that  firms  in  the  area  will 
not  be  able  to  absorb  that  many  additional  machine  operators,  and  this 
could  create  a  labor  surplus  by  early  I98O. 

Since  most  schools  surveyed  have  excess  capacity  to  train  in  this 
occupation,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  use  these  facilities  to  upgrade 
those  ski  1 1  a  required  by  a  constantly  changi  ng  industry,  with  its  new 
techniques  and  faster,  more  versatile  equipment. 
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Welders 
(D.O.T.  810  through  819.887) 


flature  of  Work* 

Welding  consists  of  joining  pieces  of  material,  usually 
metal,  by  fusing  or  bonding  them  together.    It  is  the 
most  ffmunn  method  of  permanently  connecting  metal  parts 
that  go  into  the  construction  of  automobiles,  spacecraft, 
ships,  household  appliances,  construction  equipment,  and 
thousands  of  other  products.    Beams  and  steel  reinforcing 
rods  in  bridges,  buildings,  and  roads  frequently  axe  joined 
by  welding.    In  addition,  a  growing  number  of  plastic  parts 
are  welded  to  make  a  variety  of  products. 

Welding  processes  differ  in  the  way  heat  is  created  and 
applied  to  the  parts  being  joined.    In  arc  welding,  the 
most  frequently  used  process,  heat  is  created  as  electricity 
flows  across  a  gap  from  the  tip  of  the  welding  electrode  to 
the  metal.    In  resistance  welding,  heat  is  created  by  re- 
sistance to  the  flow  of  current  through  the  metal.    In  gas 
welding,  the  combustion  of  burning  gases  melts  the  metal. 
As  part  of  many  welding  processes,  filler  materials,  called 
welding  electrodes  or  welding  rods,  are  melted  and  added  to 
the  joint  to  give  it  greater  strength.    When  the  heat  is  re- 
moved, the  metal  and  filler  material  solidify  and  join  the 
part3.    It  is  the  welder's  job  to  control  the  heat  and  the 
weld  pool  sise  and  to  add  the  filler  material  so  that  to- 
gether they  form  a  strong  joint. 

Since  welding  processes  differ  and  are  used  for  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes    the  equipment  used  and  the  skill  levels 
of  welders  vary.    Jobs  vary  from  those  of  highly  skilled 
manual  welders  who  can  use  gas  and  electric  are  welding  equip- 
ment in  more  than  one  position  and  who  can  plan  their  work 
from  drawings  or  other  specifications  to  those  of  unskilled 
welding  machine  tenders  who  simply  press  a  button  to  start 
the  welding  machine.    Skilled  welders  know  the  material 
characteristics  and  properties  of  steel,  aluminum,  and  other 
metals  and  can  weld  joints  in  all  positions. 
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Working  Conditions* 

Welders  and  cotters  use  protective  clothing,  safety  shoes, 
goggles,  helmets  with  protective  lenses,  and  other  devices 
to  prevent  hums  and  eye  injuries.    Although  lighting  and 
ventilation  usually  are  adequate,  welders  occasionally  work 
in  the  presence  of  toxic  gases  and  fumes  created  when  some 
metals  melt.    They  are  often  in  contact  with  rust,  grease, 
and  dirt  on  metal  surfaces.    Welding  machine  operators  are 
largely  free  from  the  hazards  associated  with  mannal  welding. 
A  face  shield  or  goggles  generally  offer  adequate  protection 
to  these  workers. 

Many  welders  are  union  members.    However,  because  welding  also 
is  done  by  other  craft  workers,  for  example  by  pipefitters, 
and  only  recently  has  received  recognition  as  a  distinct  craft, 
welders  belong  to  many  different  unions  -    Among  these  are  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers; 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler-makers,  Iron  Shipbuilders, 
Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Helpers;  the  International  Union, 
United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America;  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Appren- 
tices o£T  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada:  and  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  ( Ind. ) . 


Source:  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
1978-1979  Edition 


Supply  and  Demand  of  Welding  Machine  Operators  (Welders) 

In  The 

Springfield-Chicapee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 


In  their  recruitment  of  welders,  plants  show  preference  for  public 
agencies  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  2nployment  Security 
and  educational  institutions  (skilled  centers  or  vocational  schools). 
Much  of  the  hiring  is  done  from  direct  applications  or  referrals  from 
within  the  company.    Hewspaper  advertising  is  used  as  a  last  resort. 

Those  employed  in  this  occupation  usually  commute  to  -work  from  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  more  miles  but  most  live  within  the  labor  market  area. 


The  only  educational  requirement  is  basic  English.    Firms  usually  pre- 
fer applicants  with,  one  or  more  years  of  experience.    In  lieu  of 
experience,  preference  is  shown  for  those  who  have  completed  a  course 
at  a  local  vocational  school  or  skilled  center. 

The  average  entry  wage  for  welders  in  this  labor  market  area  is  $3.51 
an  hour.    At  the  end  of  one  year  the  average  wage  goes  up  to  an 
hour.    Average  TnaiiTmrni  earnings  is  $6.78  with  highly  skilled  workers 
making  as  much  as  $7.35  an  hour.. 

Between  August  1976  and  August  1978,  employment  of  welding  machine 
operators  in  the  plants  surveyed  rose  from  75  to  92,  up  22.7  percent. 

Firms  in  this  area  anticipate  little  or  no  growth  in  demand  for  welders 
over  the  year  due  to  the  expected  slowdown  in  the  economy.    Since  there 
is  a  large  turnover  of  help  in  this  occupation  (in  same  firms  as  much 
as  20  percent),  most  hiring  in  1979  will  be  due  to  replacement. 

The  vocational,  technical  schools  surveyed  showed  20  graduated  trained 
as  welders  in  June  1978.    Approximately  the  same  number  should  graduate 
in  1979  and  1980.    However,  the  skilled  center  trained  51  welding  machine 
operators  in  1978,  and  expect  to  increase  the  class  to  60  in  1979  (if 
funding  permits)  and  72  in  1970.    The  survey  revealed  that  most  of  the 
operators  trained  in  the  local  schools  or  skilled  center  remained  in  the 
area  after  graduation.       This  should  take  care  of  demand  in  this  occupa- 
tion in  the  labor  market  area  without  creating  a  surplus  over  the  next 
two  years. 
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LICENSED  PSA CTI GAL  NURSES 


(D.O.T.  079.378) 


gature  of  Work* 

Licensed  practical  nurses  (LHP  s)  help  care  for  the 
physically  or  mentally  ill  and  infirm.    Under  the  direction 
of  physicians  and  registered  nurses,  they  provide  nursing 
care  that  requires  technical  knowledge  but  not  the  pro- 
fessional education  and  training  of  a  registered  nurse. 

In  hospitals,  LrTT  s  provide  much  of  the  bedside  care  needed 
by  patients.    They  take  and  record  temperatures  and  blood 
pressures,  change  dressings,  administer  certain  prescribed 
medicines,  and  help  patients  with  bathing  and  other  personal 
hygiene.    They  assist  physicians  and  registered  nurses  in 
a^-rn-i-n-s-n;;  patients  and  In  carrying  out  nursing  procedures. 
They  also  assist  in  the  delivery,  care,  and  feeding  of  in- 
fants.   Some  practical  nurses  work,  in  specialized  units  as 
intensive  care  units,  recovery  rooms,  or  burn  units.  They 
perform  special  nursing  procedures  and  operate  sophisticated 
equipment  to  provide  care  for  seriously  ill  or  injured  patients. 
In  some  instances,  experienced  LPS"  s  supervise  hospital  atten- 
dants and  nursing  aides. 


LFIT  3  who  work  in  private  homes  provide  day-to-day  patient 
care  that  seldom  involves  highly  technical  procedures  or 
complicated  equipment.    In  addition  to  providing  nursing 
care,  they  may  prepare  meals,  see  that  patients  are  comfortable 
and  help  keep  up  their  morale.    They  also  teach  family  mem- 
bers how  to  perform  simple  nursing  tasks. 

In  doctors'  offices  and  in  clinics,  LFIT' s  prepare  patients  for 
examination  and  treatment,  administer  medications,  apply 
dressings,  and  teach  patients  prescribed  health  care  re- 
gimens.   They  also  may  make  appointments  and  record  informa- 
tion about  patients. 


*    Source:    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
1989  -  1979  Edition 
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In  1976,  over  1,350  State-approved  programs  provided  prac- 
tical norsing  training.    Trade,  techinical,  or  vocational 
schools  offered  more  than  half  of  these  programs.  Other 
programs  were  available  at  junior  colleges,  local  hospitals, 
health  agencies,  and  private  educational  institutions. 
Several  programs  operated  by  the  Army  for  military  personnel 
also  "were  state-approved  for  practical  nurse  training.  Gradu- 
ates from  these  programs  are  eligible  for  licensure. 

Classroom  instruction  covers  nursing  concepts  and  principles 
and  related  subjects  including  anatomy,  physiology,  medical- 
surgical  nursing,  pediatrics,  obstetrics,  psychiatric 
nursing,  administration  of  drugs,  nutrition,  first  aid,  and 
apply  their  skiU  to  an  actual  nursing  situation  through 
supervised  clinical  experience  -  usually  in  a  hospital. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  licensed  practical  nurses  should 
have  a  deep  concern  for  human  welfare.    They  must  be  emotionally 
stable  because  working  with  sick  and  injured  people  sometimes 
can  be  upsetting. 

As  part  of  a  health  care  team,  they  must  be  able  to  follow 
orders  and  work  under  close  supervision.    Good  health  is 
very  important,  as  is  the  physical  stamina  needed  to  work 
while  standing  a  great  deal. 

Advancement  opportunities  are  limited  without  additional 
training  or  formal  education.    In-service  educational  pro- 
grams prepare  some  LPN's  for  work  in  specialized  areas,  such 
as  post -surgery  recovery  rooms,  or  intensive  care  units.  Under 
career  ladder  programs,  nurses'  aides  may  attend  training  to 
become  LPTf*  s  while  continuing  to  work  part-time.  .  Similarly, 
in  some  cases,  LPH's  may  prepare  to  became  registered  nurses 
while  they  continue  to  work  part-time. 
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Supply  and  Demand  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  (LPTT  s) 

In  The 

Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 


Hospitals  use  several  sources  for  recruitment  of  LPN's  with  pre- 
ference given  to  educational  institutions  (10  month  course),  followed 
by  newspaper  advertising,  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment 
Security,  referrals  from  within,  the  facility,  and  direct  applications. 

In  the  institutions  surveyed,  about  half  of  the  LFH'  s  lived  within 
five  miles  of  the  hospital  and  the  balance  beyond  five  miles  but 
usually  within  the  labor  market  area. 

Educational  requirements  for  an  LPN  consists  of  completing  a  course 
(usually  10  months)  at  an  accredited  school,  passing  a  state  board 
examination  and  receiving  a  license.    Their  license  must  be  renewed 
every  two  years.    Beginning  January  1,  19^3  "every  person  seeking 
renewal  or  licensing  hereunder  shall  provide  evidence  of  such  con- 
tinuing education  as  the  board  shal3  require  by  regulation,  unless 
the  board  accepts  the  training  and  experience  of  any  such  person  in 
lieu  of  said  continuing  education  requirement 3 n . *    However,  there 
is  an  attempt  being  made  by  the  National  Association  of  Registered 
Nurses  to  eliminate  both  the  LOT  program  and  the  three  year  registered 
nurse  training  program  now  being  given  at  hospitals  by  1985.  This 
will  leave  only  the  two    year  college  registered  nurse  program  to 
train  technicians    and  the  four  year  college  3A  degree  program  to 
train  specialists  and  administrative  personnel.    This  will  require 
state  legislature  approval  and  will  be  very  difficult  to  pass. 

There  is  no  specific  time  experience  required  for  LPN's..  However, 
in  some  hospital  a  the  typical  new  person  hired  has  one  or  more  years 
of  experience. 

Minimum  starting  wages  for  LPN's  vary  only  slightly,  from  to 
$b.55  an  hour.    The  average  wage  of  the  sample  taken  is  $^.33  an  hour. 
Average  maximum  earnings  for  this  occupation  is  ?5-12  an  hour  with 
some  earning  35.50. 


*    Source:    Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Digest  of  Statutes,  Re- 
lating to  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing. 
In  effect  on  2/15/1972. 


Between  August  1976  and  1978  employment  of  LPS1 8  in  the  institutions 
surveyed  rose  from  608  to  6^3 >  up  only  5.8  percent  over  two  years. 
Except  for  replacements,  employment  of  LPU's  in  hospitals  appears 
to  have  stabilized.    Future  growth  will  depend  largely  on  the  effects 
of  mergers  planned  for  hospitals  in  the  area.. 

The  survey  of  four  Schools  of  Practical  Nursing    in  the  area  shoved 
138  graduated  in  1978.    The  same  number  should  graduate  in  1979  and 
in  I98O.    About  95  percent  are  expected  to  remain  in  this  occupation 
and  practice  in  the  area.    In  1979  >  replacements,  slight  growth,  and 
the  constant  need  for  LPS1 a  in  nursing  homes  should  gobble  up  the 
entire  supply  of  graduates  and  those  who  move  into  the  area  in  search 
of  voric. 
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Long- Tern  Employment  Outlook  for 


Clerical  Workers 


Employment  of  clerical  workers  is  expected  to  increase  fasxer 
than  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the  mid- 1980* s 
( see  Graph  A) .    This  is  largely  due  to  the  growing  national 
trend  in  service-oriented  industries  in  recent  years.  Between 
1970  and  1978  in  the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  labor  market 
areas  nonmanufacturing  payrolls  grew  by  13.5  percent,  from 
lU0,100  to  159>0O0,  while  factory  employment  rose  by  5.9  percent, 
from  62,500  to  66,200.    In  addition  to  the  new  clerical  jobs 
created  by  this  growth,  many  other  openings  will  occur  as  em- 
ployees die,  retire,  or  leave  their  jobs. 


Future  growth  in  the  number  of  clerical  workers  is  expected  to 
result  primarily  from  the  increasing  paperwork  that  will  accompany 
the  expansion  of  large  and  complex  organizations.    A  great  deal 
of  this  paperwork  is  handled  by  computer.    The  impact  of  auto- 
mation on  office  equipment  and  procedures  is  considerable,  but 
it  is  more  important  in  some  jobs  than  in  others.    In  general, 
long-term  employment  prospects  are  best  in  clerical  occupations 
that  are  not  affected  by  automation,  in  those  that  are  compatible 
with  computer  applications,  and  in  jobs  that  have  developed  as 
a  result  of  new  technologies. 
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GRAPH  A 


Openings  for  secretaries  are  expected  to  "be  more  than 
three  times  the  number  of  openings  for  any  other 
clerical  occupation  through  19^5 
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Source:    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 
Secretaries  and  Stenographers  (D.O.T.  201.268  and  .368,  202.388, 

and  209.138) 

Nature  of  the  Work 

The  efficiency  of  any  organization  depends  upon  secre- 
taries and  stenographers,  who  are  at  the  center  of  commu- 
nications within  their  firm.    They  transmit  information 
to  the  staff  and  to  persons  in  other  organizations. 

Secretaries  (D.O.T.  201.368)  relieve  their  employers  of 
routine  duties  so  that  they  can  work  on  more  important 
matters.    Although  most  secretaries  type,  take  shorthand, 
and    deal  with  callers,  the  time  spent  on  these  duties 
varies  in  different  types  of  organizations. 

In  offices  where  dictation  and  typing  are  handled  in  word 
processing  centers,  administrative  secretaries  handle  all 
other  secretarial  duties.    They  often  work  in  clusters  of 
three  or  four  so  that  they  can  readily  help  each  other. 
Because  they  are  released  from  dictation  and  typing,  they 
can  serve  several  members  of  the  professional  staff.  Their 
duties  range  from  filing,  routing  mail,  and  answering  tele- 
phones to  more  responsible  jobs  such  as  answering  letters, 
doing  statistical  research,  and  writing  reports. 

Some  secretaries  are  trained  in  specific  skills  needed  in 
certain  types  of  work.    Medical  secretaries  prepare  case 
histories  and  medical  reports;  legal  secretaries  do  legal 
research  and  help  prepare  briefs;  and  technical  secretar- 
ies assist  engineers  or  scientist  in  drafting  reports  and 
research  proposals.    Another  specialized  secretary  is  the 
social  secretary  (D.O.T.  201.268),  who  arranges  social  func- 
tions, answers  personal  correspondence,  and  keeps  the  employ- 
er informed  about  all  social  activities. 

Stenographers  (D.O.T.  202.388)  take  dictation  and  then  trans- 
cribe their  notes  on  a  typewriter.    They  may  either  take  short- 
hand or  use  a  stenotype  machine  that  prints  symbols  as  certain 
keys  are  pressed. 

General  stenographers,  including  most  beginners,  take  routine 
dictation  and  do  other  office  tasks  such  as  typing,  filing, 
answering  telephones,  and  operating  office  machines. 
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Experienced  and  highly  skilled  stenographers  take  diffi- 
cult dictation  and  do  more  responsible  clerical  work. 
They  may  sit  in  on  staff  meetings  and  give  a  summary  re- 
port or  a  word-for-word  record  of  the  proceedings.  They 
also  supervise  other  stenographers,  typists,  and  clerical 
workers • 

Technical  stenographers  must  know  the  terms  used  in  a  par- 
ticular profession.    They  include  medical,  legal,  and  en- 
gineering or  scientific  stenographers.    Some  experienced 
stenographers  take  dictation  in  foreign  languages;  others 
work  as  public  stenographers  serving  traveling  business 
people  and  others. 

Shorthand  reporters  are  specialized  stenographers  who  re- 
cord all  statements  made  in  a  proceeding.    Nearly  half  of 
all  shorthand  reporters  work  as  court  reporters  attached 
to  courts  of  law  at  different  levels  of  government.  They 
take  down  all  statements  made  at  legal  proceedings  and  pre- 
sent their  record  as  the  official  transcript.    Many  other 
shorthand  reporters  work  as  free-lance  reporters  who  record 
out-of-court  testimony  for  attorneys,  meetings  and  conven- 
tions, and  other  private  activities.    Still  others  record 
the  proceedings  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  in 
State  legislatures,  and  in  both  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Most  reporters  dictate  notes  on  magnetic  tapes  that  a  typist 
can  transcribe  later.    Because  the  reporter's  transcript  is 
the  official  record  of  a  proceeding,  accuracy  is  vitally  im- 
portant. 


Source:    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
1978  -  1979  Edition 


TYPISTS 

(D.O.T.  203.138  through  .588;  208.588;  and  209.382  through  .588) 


Nature  of  the  Work 

A  rapid  flow  of  written  communication  is  essential  to  the 
modern  office.  The  typist  helps  to  maintain  this  flow  by 
making  neat  typed  copies  of  handwritten,  printed,  and  re- 
corded words. 

Beginning  or  junior  typist  usually  type  headings  on  form 
letters,  copy  directly  from  handwritten  drafts,  and  ad- 
dress envelopes.    Often,  they  do  other  office  tasks,  in- 
cluding answering  telephones,  filing,  and  operating  office 
machines  such  as  copiers  and  calculators. 

More  experienced  typists  do  work  that  requires  a  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy  and  independent  judgment.    Senior  typists 
work  from  rough  drafts  which  are  difficult  to  read  or  which 
contain  technical  material.    They  may  plan  and  type  compli- 
cated statistical  tables,  combine  and  rearrange  materials 
from  different  sources,  or  prepare  master  copies  to  be  re- 
produced on  copying  machines. 

Clerk  typists  (D.O.T.  209. 388)  combine  typing  with  filing, 
sorting  mail, answering  telephones,  and  other  general  office 
work.    Vari typists  (D.O.T.  203.582)  produce  master  copies, 
such  as  stencils,  on  machines  similar  to  typewriters. 

Transcribing  machine  operators  (D.O.T.  208.588)  type  letters 
and  reports  as  they  listen  to  dictation  recorded  on  magnetic 
tape.    Other  typists  who  have  special  duties  include  policy 
writers  (D.O.T.  203.588)  in  insurance  companies,  waybill  clerks 
(D.O.T.  209.588)  in  railroad  offices,  and  mortgage  clerks 
(D.O.T.  203. 588) who  work  in  banks. 

In  some  offices,  many  typists  are  grouped  in  a  specialized 
word  processing  center  that  handles  all  the  transcription  and 
typing  for  several  departments.    These  workers,  usually  called 
correspondence  secretaries,  operate  various  kinds  of  high-speed 
typewriters  equipped  with  a  programmed  memory  which  enables  them 
to  produce  final  copy  with  a  minimum  of  retyping. 
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3C0KKEEPT2TG  WORKERS 
(D.O.T.  210.368  through  .588,  216.388,  and  219.388  and  .1+88) 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Every  business  needs  systematic  and  up-to-date  records  of 
accounts  and  business  transactions.    Bookkeeping  workers 
maintain  these  records  in  journals,  ledgers,  and  on  other 
accounting  forms.    They  also  prepare  periodic  financial 
statements  showing  all  money    received  and  paid  out.  The 
duties  of  bookkeeping  workers  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
business. 

In  many  small  firms,  general  bookkeepers  (D.O.T.  210.388) 
are  the  only  bookkeeping  workers.    They  analyze  and  record 
all  financial  transactions,  such  as  orders  and  cash  sales. 
They  also  check  money  taken  in  against  that  paid  out  to  be 
sure  accounts  "balance",  and  calculate  the  firm's  payroll. 
Although  most  of  this  work  is  done  by  hand,  bookkeeping 
workers  generally  use  simple  office  equipment  such    as  cal- 
culating machines.    General  bookkeepers  also  prepare  and 
mail  customers 1  bills  and  answer  the  telephone. 

In  large  businesses,  a  number  of  bookkeepers  and  accounting 
clerks  work  under  the  direction  of    a  head  or  supervisory 
bookkeeper.    In  these  organizations  bookkeepers  often  special- 
ize in  certain  types  of  work.    For  example,  some  prepare 
statements  on  a  company's  income  from  sales  or  its  daily  op- 
erating expenses.    Others  may  post  payments  and  charges  on 
cards  using  bookkeeping  machines  or  feed  information  on 
accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  into  the  computer. 
Accounting  clerks  (D.O.T.  219.^38),  sometimes  known  as  book- 
keeping clerks,  perform  a  variety  of  routine  duties.  They 
record  details  of  business  transactions,  including  deduc- 
tions from  payrolls  and  bills  paid  and  due.    They  also  may 
type  vouchers,,  invoices,  and  other  financial  records. 
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Supply  of  Clerical  Workers 

The  five  schools  in  this  labor  market  area  -which  specialize  in  business 
have  comprehensive  curriculum  which  prepare  students  for  secretarial 
work,  stenography,  typing,  and  bookkeeping.    In  June  1978,  1,350  stu- 
dents graduated  from  these  schools.    Based  on  junior  and  senior  class 
enrollment,  this  figure  should  increase  by  100  in  1979  and  another  100 
in  1980.    About  50  percent  of  these  graduates  are  expected  to  remain 
in  this  area  and  use  their  clerical  skills.    Furthermore,  250  students 
completed  a  similar  commercial  program  in  1978  at  the  Hampden  County 
Skilled  Center  in  Springfield.    Pending  funding  this  center  is  expect- 
ed to  train  260  in  1979  and  270  in  1980  in  this  program.  Apparently 
the  schools  are  training  enough  clerical  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
industry,  at  least  at  the  entry  level. 

Although  DES  is  not  the  prime  source  for  recruitment  of  clerical  help 
by  employers  in  this  labor  market  area,  it  is  a  significant  source. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  fiscal  year  1979 >  370  applicants  reg- 
istered as  secretaries  at  the  DES  offices  in  this  labor  market  area. 
Since  only  29  were  recorded  in  January,  the  number  of  new  applicants 
appear  to  be,  at  least  temporarily  slowing  down.    By  the  end  of 
January,  there  were  still  219  active  applicants  on  file  seeking  secre- 
tarial positions.    Many  were  not  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  jobs 
made  available  through  the  Division  of  Employment  Security.    This  is 
becoming  more  and  more  of  a  problem  in  a  fast-changing,  technological, 
industrial  society.  Some  were  women  reentering  the  labor  market  after 
several  years  without  updating  their  skills.    Others  were  women  look- 
ing for  part  time  work.    In  January  the  DES  in  this  labor  market  area 
supplied  industry  with  25  secretaries. 

Few  applicants  register  at  DES  for  stenographic  work.    With  good  skills 
those  that  do  are  easily  placed. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  fiscal  year  1979 >  86^  applicants  reg- 
istered as  typists  at  the  DES.    Only  51  applied  in  January,  representing 
a  sharp  decline.    However,  during  the  same  month  121  positions  were 
filled. 
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In  the  same  four  months  185  applicants  registered  as  bookkeepers 
at  DES.  Only  11  filed  in  January.  In  January  16  positions  were 
filled. 

Most  firms  surveyed  early  this  year  feel  that  there  are  enough 
clerical  help  available  in  this  labor  market  area  to  meet  their 
needs. 


Demand  of  Clerical  Workers 

Of  the  clerical  occupations,  secretaries  are  in  greatest  demand 
by  employers  surveyed  in  the  labor  market  area.    Secretaries  make- 
up ho  percent  of  the  cluster,  followed  by  bookkeepers  (27  percent), 
typists  (2^  percent),  and  stenographers  (9  percent).  Bookkeepers 
are  high  in  demand  in  this  area  because  of  the  home  office  of  one 
large  insurance  company. 

Firms  and  institutions  use  various  sources  for  recruitment  of  cler- 
ical help,  with  preference  given  to  direct  applications,  followed 
by  newspaper  advertisements,  internal  recruitment,  and  some  use  of 
local  schools  and  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 

Those  employed  in  those  occupations  usually  commute  an  average  dis- 
tance of  five  or  more  miles  to  work  but  they  usually  live  within  the 
labor  market  area. 

Most  employers  require  at  least  a  high  school  education  for  these 
occupations.    Minimal  experience  requirements  for  new  hires  varies 
from  six  to  12  months;  however  typical  experience  for  new  hires  is 
between  12  and  2k  months. 

Starting  wage  for  secretaries  varies  from  a  low  of  $3.25  an  hour  to 
a  high  of  $5.70.    Those  making  $5-70  are  usually  highly  trained  and 
capable  of  taking  on  administrative  duties.    The  average  maximum  wage 
in  this  occupation  is  $5.30  an  hour,  with  some  earning  as  much  as 
$8.00  an  hour. 
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Stenographers  usually  -work  at  a  lower  wage  level  than  secretaries  but  many 
gradually  raise  themselves  up  to    secretarial  positions.    Starting  wages 
for  stenographers  varies  from  a  low  of  $3.10  per  hour  to  a  high  of  $5*07. 
Those  receiving  $5.07  an  hour  usually  have  special  technical  skills  (med- 
ical, legal,  or  scientific) .    The  average  maximum  wage  for  stenographers 
is  $4.65  an  hour,  with  some  earnings  as  much  as  $7.38  an  hour. 

Starting  pay  for  typists  range  from  $2.95  to  $4.50  an  hour.    Those  re- 
ceiving $4.50  are  definitely  the  highly  experienced.    The  average  maxi- 
mum wage  in  this  occupation  is  $3.95  an  hour  with  some  earnings  as  high 
as  $4.65. 

Hourly  wages  for  bookkeepers  vary  from  $3.00  to  $4.80.    The  average  max- 
imum hourly  wage  is  $4.50  with  some  making  as  much  as  $5.20  an  hour. 

The  total  number  of  clerical  jobs  in  this  area  rose  only  slightly  between 
1977  and  1978,  by  five  percent.    The  recent  survey  indicated  that  clerical 
positions  are  expected  to  rise  by  11.7  percent  in  1979.    This  estimate  is 
optimistic  in  view  of  continued  reference  to  a  coming  recession  in  1979 
by  leading  economists.    However,  most  of  the  real  growth  will  be  limited 
to  the  insurance  industry,  and  to  one  large  firm  in  particular.    The  larg- 
est percentage  of  new  hires  in  the  clerical  field  will  still  be  for  replace- 
ment purposes. 

Demand  of  secretaries  will  rise  mainly  as  organizations  that  require  large 
secretarial  staffs  expand.    New  government  agencies,  particularly  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  insurance  companies  offering  new  forms  of  protection, 
and  banks  providing  financial  counseling  for  an  increasingly  affluent  popu- 
lation are  just  a  few  organizations  that  will  need  well  trained  secretaries 
in  the  years  ahead.    Jobseekers  who  are  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  office 
equipment  and  procedures  are  likely  to  have  better  prospects  than  other 
workers . 

Employment  of  stenographers  is  expected  to  continue  the  decline  of  recent 
years.    This  is  specifically  due  to  the  increased  use  of  dictation  machines. 

The  number  of    typists  is  expected  to  grow  about  as  fast  as  the  growth  in 
the  economy,  particularly  in  those  industries  that  generate  most  quantities 
of  written  records  and  correspondence. 
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Jobs  for  bookkeepers  aire  still  numerous  even  though  employment  is  expect- 
ed to  grow  slowly  over  the  next  few  years.    The  occupation  is  still  large, 
but  the  turnover  is  high.    Most  openings  will  occur  for  replacement  reasons. 
Future  employment  growth  in  this  occupation  is  bound  to  be  slowed  down  by 
the  increasing  use  of    various  types  of  bookkeeping  machines  (electronic 
computers)  that  process  data  more  accurately,  rapidly,  and  economically 
than  workers  doing  it  by  hand.    The  best  opportunities  for  employment  of 
bookkeepers  will  be  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  insurance  companies, 
banks,  hospitals,  schools  and  smaller  factories. 

Persons  with  any  of  these  four  clerical  skills^    secretarial,  typing, 
stenographic,  or  bookkeeping  should  also  find  extensive  opportunities  for 
temporary  or  part-time  work  as  employers  increasingly  turn  to  these  workers 
during  peak  business  periods. 
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Occupational  Profile  Of  Secretaries 
In  Manufacturing  Industries  in  Massachusetts 

Reference  Date:    June  1977 
Sample:      3A50  Employers  with  total  employment  of  315>807 


Percent 

SIC 

Number  of 

Employment 

Code 

Industry 

Secretaries 

In  Industry 

20 


22 


25 
26 


31 


201 
202 
205 
208 
209 


225 
226 
228 
229 


262 

2& 
277 

279 
285 
301 

307 


313 
31^ 
317 


321,322,323 
32U,325,326, 

327,328,329 


Food  And  Kindred 
Meat  Products 
Dairy  Products 
Bakery  Products 
Beverages 

Misc.  Food  &  Kindred 

Textile  Mill  Products 
Knitting  Mills 

Textile  Finishing,  Except  Wool 
Yard  And  Thread  Mills 
Misc.  Textile  Goods 

Furniture  And  Fixtures 

Paper  And  Allied  Products 
Paper  Mills,  Except  Building 
Paper  Mills 

Miscellaneous  Converted 
Paper  Products  Greeting  Card 
Publishing 

Printing  Trade  Services 
Paints  And  Allied  Products 
Tires  And  Inner  Tubes 
Miscellaneous  Plastics  Products 

Leather  And  Leather  Products 

Boot  And  Shoe  Cut stock  And  Findings 
Footwear  Except  Rubber 
Handbags  And  Other  Personal 
Leather  Goods 

Glass  And  Glass  Ware 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Products 


^30 
10 

170 
30 
20 

100 

230 
30 
20 
10 

110 

80 

80 
80 

210 

20 

10 
30 
20 
250 

130 

10 
80 
20 


10 
170 


1.U6 
0.37 
3.06 
0.U7 
O.65 
1.95 

O.83 
0.U7 
0.3k 
0.1+6 
2.06 

O.96 

1.27 
1.27 

1.62 
1.1+6 

O.98 
2.38 
0.86 
1.25 

0.55 

0.37 
0.55 
0.77 


0.61 
1.78 
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Occupational    Profile  Cf  Secretaries 
In  Manufacturing  Industries  in  Massachusetts 

Reference  Date:    June  1977 
Sample:       3A50  Employers  with  total  employment  of  315,807 

(continued) 


Percent 

SIC 

Number  of 

Employment 

Code 

Industry 

Secretaries 

In  Industry 

327 

Concrete,  Gypsum,  And  Plaster  Packets 

20 

O.83 

329 

Abrasive,  Asbestos,  And  Miscellaneous 

130 

2.05 

Nonmetalic  Mineral  Products 

3h 


33 


39 


3^2 

3^7 
351 
353 
363 
366 
372 


332 
385 

386 

387 


391 


Fabricated  Metal  Products 


1100 


2.1k 


Cutlery,  Hand  Tools,  And  General 

1*90 

3.79 

Hardware 

Metal  Services,  N.E.C. 

50 

1.29 

Engines  And  Turbines 

110 

1.75 

Construction  And  Related  Machinery 

30 

2.97 

Household  Appliances 

80 

6.25 

Communications  Equipment 

610 

2.U6 

Aircraft s  And  Parts 

230 

2.7^ 

Scientific  Instruments 

1580 

3.11 

MPAsn-Hncr  AnH  rnn+.roT  1  i  r\tr  Tns+.-nimPTrhs 

U50 

2.70 

Ophthalmic  Goods 

110 

1.89 

Photographic  Equipment  And  Supplies 

510 

3.85 

Watches,  Clocks,  And  Watches 

20 

1.16 

Misc.  Manufacturing  Industries 

U50 

2.70 

Jewelry,  Silverware,  And  Plated  Ware 

130 

1.61 
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Occupational  Profile  Of  Secretaries  In 
Non  -  Manufacturing  Industries  in  Massachusetts 

Reference  Date:    June  1973 

Sample:    311+1+  Employers  with  total  employment  of  162,652 

SIC 
Code 

Industry 

Number  of 
Secretaries 

Percent 
Employment 
In  Industry 

kl 

Local  And  Interurban  Passenger  Transit 

60 

0.82 

1+12 
1+15 

Local  And  Suburban  Transit 
Taxi  Cabs 
School  Buses 

Uo 
20 
20 

1.50 
0.30 
O.63 

1+7 

Transportation  Services 

190 

1+.95 

k83 

Radio  And  Television  Broadcasting 

120 

1*.01 

1+9 

exceut 
1+91+^95,1+97 

Electrical  And  Gas  Services 

kko 

2.35 

6o 

Banking 

I63O 

3.77 

602 

603 

Commercial  And  Stock  Savings  Banks 
Mutual  Savings  Bank 

1190 
1+00 

3.81 
3.89 

61 

Credit  Agencies  Other  Than  Banks 

230 

1*.50 

612 

Savings  And  Loan  Associations 

20 

k.08 

62 

Security,  Commodity  Brokers  And  Services 

1070 

lU.62 

621 
628 

Security  Brokers  And  Dealers 
Security  And  Commodity  Services 

670 

1+00 

13.1+8 
17.62 

63 

Insurance  Carriers 

2100 

IK  76 

631 
632 

* 

Life  Insurance 

Accident  And  Health  Insurance 

1360 
110 

5.1+3 
2.75 

ok 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers  And  Service 

860 

7.18 

6kl 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers  And  Service 

860 

7.17 
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-  Occupational  Profile  Of  Secretaries  In 
Non  -  Manufacturing  Industries  in  Massachusetts 


Percent 

C^octe 

Number  of 

Employment . 

Industry 

Secretaries 

In  Industry 

67 


70 


672 


722 


79 

except 
791,793 

81 
89 

891 


Holding  And  Over  Investment  Companies 

Investment  Companies 

Hotels,  Tourist  Courts,  and  Motels 

Photographic  Studios 

Miscellaneous  Amusement 

Recreation  Services 

Legal  Services 

Miscellaneous  Services 

Engineering  And  Architectural 
Services 


230 
120 
150 
60 

60 
1+2^0 
2300 
13U0 


16,55 

17.91 
0.86 
5.H0 

0.5^ 
1^.87 
7.66 
7.82 
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OCCUPATIONAL  PROFILE  OF  TYPISTS 
IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

SOURCE:     Occupat i on/ I ndus try  Research  Department 
SAMPLE:     3150  firms  with  total  employment  of  559,244 
REFERENCE  DATE:     April,  May,  June  1977 


NUMBER  OF  PERCENT 

SIC  CODE  INDUSTRY  TYPISTS  EMPLOYMENT 

 IN  INDUSTRY 

20  Food  and  Kindred  Products  20  0.07 

208  Beverages  20  0.65 

22  Textile  Mill  Products  100  0.36 

225  Kni  tting  Mills  40  0.63 

25  Furniture  and  Fixtures  30  0.36 
251  Household  Furniture  20  0.30 

26  Paper  and  Allied  Products  100  0.34 
262  Paper  Mills,  except  building  Paper  Mills  20  0.32 

277  Greeting  Card  Publishing  10  0.73 

279  Printing  Trade  Services  20  1.96 

301  Tires  and  Inner  Tubes  40  1.72 

307  Miscellaneous  Plastics  Products  40  0.20 

31  Leather  and  Leather  Products  100  0.43 

314  Footwear,  except  Rubber  80  0.55 

329  Abrasive,  Asbestos,  and  Misc.  Non  Metalic  Mineral 

Products  50  0.79 

34  Fabricated  Metal  Products  (except  Machinery  and 

Transportation  Equipment)  270  0.53 

342  Cutlery  Handtools,  and  General  Hardware  70  0.54 

347  Metal  Services,  N.E.C.  10  0.26 

351  Engines  and  Turbines  30  0.48 

366  Communications  Equipment  170  0.69 

372  Aircrafts  and  Parts  40  0.48 
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SIC  CODE  INDUSTRY  TYPISTS  EMPLOYMENT 


IN  INDUSTRY 

38 

Scientific  Instruments 

530 

1  .04 

382 

Measuring  and  Controlling  Instruments 

350 

2.  10 

39 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Instruments 

140 

0.56 

391 

Jewelry,  Silverware,  and  Plated  Ware 

60 

0.75 

394 

Toy  and  Sporting  Goods 

50 

0.70 

OCCUPATIONAL  PROFILE  OF  TYPISTS 
IN  SELECTED  NONMANUFACTUR I NG  INDUSTRIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

SOURCE:    Occupat i on/ I ndus try  Research  Department 
SAMPLE:     3144  firms  with  total  employment  of  162,652 
REFERENCE  DATE:     June,  1973 


NUMBER  OF  PERCENT 

SIC  CODE  INDUSTRY  TYPISTS  EMPLOYMENT 

IN  INDUSTR 


41 

Local  and  Interurban  Passenger  Transit 

10 

0. 

14 

47 

Transportation  Services 

120 

3. 

13 

49* 

Electric  and  Gas  Services 

70 

0. 

37 

60 

Bank  i ng 

1 190 

2. 

76 

602 

Commercial  and  Stock  Savings  Bank 

760 

2. 

43 

603 

Mutual  Savings  Bank 

330 

3- 

21 

61 

Credit  Agencies  Other  than  Banks 

260 

5. 

09 

62 

Security,  Commodity  Brokers  and  Services 

1 80 

2. 

46 

621 

Security  Brokers  and  Dealers 

110 

2. 

21 

628 

Security  and  Commodity  Services 

80 

3. 

52 

63 

Insurance  Carriers 

1800 

4. 

08 

631 

Life  Insurance 

790 

3. 

15 

632 

Accident  and  Health  Insurance 

1 10 

2. 

75 

64 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers  and  Service 

610 

5. 

09 

67 

Holding  and  Other  Investment  Companies 

30 

2. 

16 

70 

Hotels,  Tourist  Courts,  and  Motels 

40 

0. 

23 

79** 

Misc.  Amusement,  Recreation  Services 

20 

0. 

18 

81 

Legal  Services 

220 

2. 

33 

89 

Miscellaneous  Services 

810 

2. 

70 

891 

Engineering  and  Architectural  Services 

320 

1  . 

86 

JL 

except 

494,  495,  497 

62 

JLJL 

except 

791,  793 

OCCUPATIONAL  PROFILE  OF  TYPISTS 
IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  IN  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

SOURCE:     Occupation/Industry  Research  Department 
SAMPLE:     3634  firms  with  total  employment  of  164,205 
REFERENCE  DATE:     June  1976 


NUMBER  OF 

PERCENT 

SIC  CODE 

INDUSTRY 

TYP  1  ST 

EMPLOYMENT 

IN  INDUSTRY 

502 

Wholesale  Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings 

60 

1.89 

508 

Wholesale  Machinery,  Equipment,  and  Supplies 

290 

1.41 

518 

Wholesale  Beer,  Wine,  and  Distilled  Alcoholic 

Beverages 

20 

0.55 

519 

Miscellaneous  Nondurable  Wholesale  Goods 

90 

0-93 

531 

Department  Stores 

200 

0.40 

I.N  SELECTED  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

SOURCE:     Occupation/Industry  Research  Department 
SAMPLE:     3150  firms  with  total  employment  of  315,807 
REFERENCE  DATE:     April,  May,  June  1977  . 


NUMBER  OF  PERCENT 

SIC  CODE  INDUSTRY  BOOKKEEPERS,  EMPLOYMENT 

 HAND  IN  INDUSTRY 

20  Food  and  Kindred  Products  260  0.88 

201  Meat  Products  40  1.48  j 

208  Beverages  20  0.65 

209  Misc.  Food  and  Kindred  Products  60  1.17 
22  Textile  Mill  Products  70  0.25 

225  Kni  tting  Mi  lis  20  0.32 

229  Misc.  Textile  Goods  10  0.19 

238  Misc.  Apparel  and  Accessories  20  0.65 

25  Furniture  and  Fixtures  90  1.08 
251  Household  Furniture  60  0.89 

26  Paper  and  Allied  Products  90  0.31 
262  Paper  Mills,  Except  Building  10  0.16 
264  Paper  Mills,  Misc.  Converted  Paper  Products  40  0.31 

279  Printing  Trade  Services  10  O.98 

307  Misc.  Plastics  Products  50  0.25 

31  Leather  and  Leather  Products  1 60  0.68 

313  Boot  and  Shoe  Cut  Stock  and  Findings  40  1.48 

314  Footwear  Except  Rubber  60  0.41 
317  Handbags  and  Other  Personal  Leather  Goods  10  0.39 


321  ,322, 

323  Glass  and  Glassware 

324,325 
326,327 

328,329  Cement  and  Misc.  Nonmetallic  Mineral  Products 
327  Concrete,  Gypsum,  and  Plaster  Products 


20 


90 
70 


1.21 


0.94 
2.90 
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SIC  CODE  INDUSTRY  BOOKKEEPERS,  EMPLOYMENT 


HAND  IN  INDUSTRY 

34              Fabricated  Metal  Products  370  0.72 

347          Metal  Services  N.E.C.  60  1.55 

38  Scientific  Instruments  1 60  0.31 

39  Misc.  Manufacturing  Industries  150  0.60 
391           Jewelry,  Silverware,  and  Plated  Ware  40  0.50 


OCCUPATIONAL  PROFILE  OF  BOOKKEEPERS 
IN  SELECTED  NONMANUFACTUR I NG  INDUSTRIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


SOURCE: 

uccupa  l  1  on/  1  nous  try  (\esearcn  Department 

SAMPLE: 

j  it1*  11  rms  w  1  tn   total   emp  1  oyrnen  t  or    1  0  z  ,  0  5 

REFERENCE 

 , 

NUMBER  OF 

PERCENT 

SIC 

CODE 

INDUSTRY 

BOOKKEEPERS, 

EMPLOYMENT 

HAND 

IN  INDUSTRY 

41 

Local  and  Interurban  Passenger  Transit 

10 

0.14 

412 

Taxi  cabs 

30 

0.45 

415 

School  Buses 

10 

0.31 

1 

47 

Transportation  Services 

210 

1 

5.47 

483 

Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting 

30 

1 .00 

49* 

Electric  and  Gas  Services 

140 

0.75 

60 

Banki  ng 

730 

1 .69 

602 

Commercial  and  Stock  Savings  Banks 

470 

1  .50 

603 

Mutual  Savings  Bank 

230 

2.24 

61 

Credit  Agencies  Other  Than  Banks 

260 

5-09 

612 

Savings  and  Loan  Associations 

10 

2.04 

62 

Security,  Commodity  Brokers  and  Services 

90 

1.23 

621 

Security  Brokers  and  Dealers 

40 

0.80 

628 

Security  and  Commodity  Services 

60 

2.64 

63 

Insurance  Carriers 

80 

0.  18 

631 

Life  Insurance 

40 

0.15 

64 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  and  Service 

80 

0.67 

67 

Holding  and  Other  Investment  Companies 

100 

7.19 

except  494,  495,  497 


65 


S  1  c 

CODE 

1 NDUSTRY 

BOOKKEEPERS , 

EMPLOYMENT 

HAND 

IN  INDUSTRY 

70 

Hotels,  Tourist  Courts,  and  Motels 

50 

0.29 

1 

rnotograpnic  i  cuu i os 

1  U 

(J 

ni  sc.  Mrnu  s  e  rne  n  t ,  recreation  jervices 

on 

U  .  0  1 

0  1 

i_ega i  serv i ces 

ZUU 

£.12 

89 

Miscellaneous  Services 

250 

0.83 

891 

Engineering,  Architectural  Services 

70 

0.40 

OCCUPATIONAL  PROFILE  OF  BOOKKEEPERS 
IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  IN  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

SOURCE:     Occupation/Industry  Research  Department 
SAMPLE:     3634  firms  with  total  employment  of  164,205 
REFERENCE  DATE:     June  1976 


NUMBER  OF  PERCENT 

SIC  CODE                       INDUSTRY                                             BOOKKEEPERS,  EMPLOYMENT 

 HAND  IN  INDUSTRY 

502           Wholesale  Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings               100  3-15 

508           Wholesale  Machinery,  Equipment    and  Supplies        520  2.53 

518  Wholesale  Beer,  Wine,  and  Distilled 

Alcoholic  Beverages                                                  60  1.66 

519  Misc.  Nondurable  Wholesale  Goods  440  4.57 
521  Retail  Lumber  and  Other  Building  Materials  300  4.00 
531  Department  Stores  30  0.06 
565  Family  Clothing  Stores  100  1.67 
581           Eating  and  Drinking  Places                                     1840  1.49 


OCCUPATIONAL  PROFILE  OF  BOOKKEEPERS 
IN  MOTOR  FREIGHT  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
WAREHOUSING  AND  TRANSPORTATION  BY  AIR  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

SOURCE:     Occupation/Industry  Research  Department 
SAMPLE:     441  firms  with  total  employment  of  15,610 
REFERENCE  DATE:     June,  1976 

NUMBER  OF  PERCENT 
SIC  CODE  INDUSTRY  BOOKKEEPERS,  EMPLOYMENT 

 HAND  IN  INDUSTRY 

42  Motor  Freight  Transportation  and  Warehousing  430  1.64 

^except  791   -  793  66 


VTII.    Individuals  in  Need  of  Manpower  Services 


Unemployment  declined  from  an  average  of  30,100  in  1975  (the  recession 
year)  to  15,^00  in  Fiscal  Year  1978,  and  is  expected  to  decline  further 
to  15 i 300  in  Fiscal  Year  1979,  hut  climb  back  up  to  17,200  in  1980. 
During  the  recovery  period,  it  was  expected  that  most  of  the  unemployed 
unskilled  workers  would  find  jobs,  and  did.    However,  during  this  period 
of  recovery,  the  percentage  of  unskilled  workers,  many  of  whom  in  need 
of  employment  and  training  services,  rose.    This  need  will  prevail 
throughout  FY  1980  when  the  rate  of  unemployment  is  expected  to  go  up 
to  6.0  percent. 


It  should  be  noted  from  Table  I  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  will  still 
remain  higher  among  nonwhites  than  whites,  with  nonwhite  teenagers 
registering  the  highest  rates. 


Table  VII  estimates  U,880  or  28. k  percent  of  the  unemployed  (17,200) 
in  FY  I98O  will  be  long-term,  and  53,120  different  individuals  will  be 
unemployed  during  the  year,  many  of  whom  will  need  manpower  services. 


Table  VTIB  shows  that  some  28,920  persons  18  years  and  older  living  in 
this  labor  market  area  will  be  economically  disadvantaged  in  Fiscal  Year 
1980,  also  about  10,350  will  be  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons. 


Table  VII 
Additional  Unemployment  Projections 
Fiscal  Year  1980 


Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 


Long-Term 
Unemployment 


Number  of 
Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  During  Year 


Total 

White  Male 
White  Female 
Nonwhite  Male 
Nonwhite  Female 


17,200 
7,100 
7,600 
1,280 
1,220 


6.0 
k.7 
6.h 
13.3 
15.6 


U,880 
2,250 
1,760 
510 
360 


53,120 
22,760 
22,800 
3,870 
3,690 
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Table  VIIA 
Additional  Unemployment  Projections 
Fiscal  Year  I98O 


Hampden 

Counl 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 
Rate 

Long-Term 
Unemployment 

Number  of 
Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  During  Year 

Total 
White  Male 
While  Female 
Nonwhite  Male 
Nonwhite  Female 

iU,oUo 

5,680 

6,iko 

1,110 
1,110 

6.2 
k.7 
6.8 

13.1 
15.6 

3,990 
1,820 
1,1*00 

kko 
330 

U3,380 
18,210 
18,U20 
3,370 
3,380 

Table  TUB 
Additional  Planning  Data  Projections 
Fiscal  Year  1980 

Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 


Employed  Part-Time 
for  Economic  Reasons 
10,350 
h,550 
5,050 
360 
390 


Total 

White  Male 
White  Female 
Nonwhite  Male 
Nonwhite  Female 


Economically  Disadvantaged 

 18  Years  and  Over 

Total  28,920 
White  25,600 
Black  2,180 
Other  100 
Spanish  1,0U0  
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DC.    Employment  Training  Programs 

A.    The  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 

This  program  is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Employment  Security 
with  referrals  by  the  Welfare  Department.    The  program  concentrates 
on  welfare  recipients  covered  by  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children    (AFDC).    The  WIN  program  provides  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  welfare  clients,  rather  than  a  commitment  to  long  term  main- 
tenance.   Its  goal  is  to  move  men,  women  and  out- of- school  youth, 
age  16  or  older  from  the  welfare  rolls  into  meaningful,  permanent, 
employment.    The  program  is  represented  by  two  teams  in  Springfield 
and  one  in  both  Holyoke  and  Northampton.    The  accumulative  record 
of  these  four  teams  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Table  VIII 
WIN  Team  Data 
Springfield- Holyoke-Northampton 


10/  1/76 
to 
3/13/77 

10/  1/77 

to 
3/31/78 

10/  1/78 
to 
3/31/78 

Registrants 

13,17^* 

15,119* 

15,380* 

New  Registrants 

2,978 

3,592 

1,955 

Appraisals 

2,577 

2,018 

1,60U 

Institutional  Training 

107 

76 

72 

Work  Experience 

37 

63 

20 

Suspense 

86 

226 

15k 

On-The-  Job-Training 

3h 

67 

h5 

Entered  Unsubsidized 
Employment  Expected  to 
Last  30  Days  or  More 

h7h 

539 

802 

*    Includes  carry-over  from  prior  fiscal  year 


Note:    A  change  in  the  definition  of  "Institutional 
Training"  has  resulted  in  a  lesser  number 
reported  in  that  component. 


B.  CETA 


The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA)  was  passed 
with  the  purpose  of  providing  job  training  and  employment  opportunities 
for  economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  and 
to  assure  that  training  and  other  services  lead  to  maximum  employment 
opportunities.    Under  CETA  the  primary  responsibility  for  manpower  train- 
ing is  on  the  prime  sponsors,  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more, 
and  consortiums,  groups  of  smaller  cities  and  towns.    The  Hampden  County 
Manpower  Consortium  in  Springfield  serves  the  Hampden  County  Area. 

In  Hampden  County,  the  initial  thrust  of  the  CETA  program  was  to  address 
the  problem  of  soaring  minority  joblessness.    However,  the  1975  economic 
recession  aggravated  the  unemployment  condition,  and  CETA  was  expanded  to 
include  semiskilled  workers. 

Under  Title  II-B,  the  consortium  appropriates  money  to  skill  centers  in 
Springfield  and  Holyoke,  which  provide  prevocational  services  and  occupa- 
tional training.    This  training  consists  of: 


1.  Clerical  5.    Graphic  Cluster 

2.  Machine  Occupations         6.    Electrical  Test  Technician 

3.  Food  Service  7.    Electronic  Bench  Assembly 
U.    Nursing  Assistant  8.    Auto  Mechanics 

9.  Drafting 


Not  only  are  jobs  available  in  these  areas,  but  they  can  be  filled  by 
economically  disadvantaged  workers,  especially  upon  completion  of 
training  in: 


1.  Prevocational  Training 

2.  Skills  Conservation 

3.  Classroom  Training 


h.    Work  Experience 

5.  On- The- Job  Training 

6.  Job  Search 


Title  II-B  also  funds  work  experience  and  on-the-job  training  programs. 

Title  II- D  provides  for  jobs  in  state  and  municipal  offices  and  non- 
profit agencies  for  the  disadvantaged,  unemployed  and  underemployed. 
Eligibility  certifications  and  application  processing  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 
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ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  TITLE  VI  PSE 


1.  United  States  citizen  or  alien  who  is  permitted  to 
accept  permanent  employment  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  and 

2.  Resident  of  the  prime  sponsor's  jurisdiction;  and 

3.  A  member  of  family  which  has  been  receiving  Public 
Assistance  for  ten  of  the  last  twelve  weeks;  or 
Unemployed  at  time  of  enrollment;  and 
Unemployed  at  least  10  out  of  12  weeks  prior  to 
enrollment ;  and 

Have  a  family  income  which  does  not  exceed  100$  of 
the  lower  living  standard  income  level  based  on  the 
three  months  prior  to  application. 

k.    Not  have  voluntarily  terminated,  without  good  cause, 
last  full-time  employment  during  past  six  months. 


Table  EC  is  a  summary  of  persons  placed  in  CETA  programs  and  those  placed 
in  unsubsidized  employment  upon  completion  of  training  by  the  Hampden 
County  Manpower  Consortium  in  1977. 


Table  DC 


Placed  in  Jobs 

Total 

(Unsubsidized) 

Title 

Terminations 

.  Employment ) 

I 

1,958 

907 

II 

1+29 

168 

III  YETP 

106 

YCCIP 

21 

5 

VI 

2,336 

520 

Veterans  who  served  during  the  Vietnam- era  (8;5/6U- 5/7/75)  and  served 
180+  days  on  active  duty  or  were  discharged  for  service  connected  disa- 
bility are  immediately  eligible  for  both  old  and  new  Title  VT  provided 
they  have  not  had  full-time  permanent  employment  between  their  date  of 
discharge  and  application  for  title  VI. 
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The  current  significant  segments  are: 


1. 

Welfare  Recipient 

2. 

Under  22 

3. 

Handicapped 

k. 

Criminal  Justice 

5. 

Female 

6. 

Limited  English  Speaking 

7. 

Economically  Disadvantaged 

8. 

Veterans 

9. 

Blacks 

10. 

Hispanics 

11. 

Other  Nonwhite 

12. 

Migrant  Seasonal  Farmworkers 

Table  X 

Characteristics  of  Persons  Served  by  CETA  Programs 


Characteristics 

|  Title  I  I 

Title  II i 

Title  VI 

Total 

Veterans 

182 

169 

1,081 

1,1+32 

Welfare  Recipient 

633 

122 

665 

1,1+20 

Handicapped  Persons 

97 

36 

193 

326 

Age  22  and  Under 

Shi 

195 

8U8 

1,981+ 

Female 

l,07l+ 

37± 

1,232 
lh2 

2,680 

Criminal  Justice 

339 

55 

536 

Economically  Disadvantaged 

2,283 

660 

3,818 

6,761 

Limited  English  Speaking 

370 

18 

1+7 

1+35 

Blacks 

632 

168 

921 

1,721 
l,0k2 

Hispanics 

625 

68 

3*+9 

Migrant  Seasonal  Farmworker 

2 

11 

58 

Other  Nonwhite 

3^0 

22 

509 
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Title  II  B        Formerly  known  as  Title  I. 

Services  include:    Classroom  training,  work  experience, 
OJT,  and  services  to  participants  (counseling,  supportive 
services,  etc.) 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  TITLE  II  B 

1.  United  States  citizen  or  alien  who  is  permitted  to 
accept  permanent  employment  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  and 

2.  Economically  disadvantaged;  and 

3.  Unemployed,  or 
Underemployed,  or 
In- School  Youth 


Title  II  C         New  Programs:    Upgrading  and  Retraining  Programs  designed 
to  offer  additional  opportunities  to  those  locked  into  low 
paying,  low- skill,  dead-end  jobs. 

Services  include:    classroom  training,  OJT,  supportive 
services. 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  TITLE  II  C  UPGRADING 

1.  United  States  citizen  or  alien  who  is  permitted  to 
accept  permanent  employment  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  and 

2.  Operating  at  less  than  full  skill  potential;  and 

3.  Working  for  at  least  the  prior  six  months  with  the 
same  employer  in  an  entry  level,  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled position,  or  a  position  with  little  or  no 
advancement  opportunity  in  a  normal  promotional  line. 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  TITLE  II  C  RETRAINING 

1.    United  States  citizen  or  alien  who  is  permitted  to 
accept  permanent  employment  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  and 
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Have  received  a  bona  fide  notice  of  impending  layoff 
within  the  last  six  months;  and 


3.    Have  been  determined  by  Prime  Sponsor  as  having  little 
opportunity  to  be  reemployed  in  same  or  equivalent 
occupation  or  skill  level  within  the  labor  market  area. 

TITLE  II  D  PSE        Formerly  known  as  Title  II  -  PSE 

Services  include:    public  service  employment,  class- 
room training,  and  services  to  participants  (counseling, 
job  development,  etc.) 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  TITLE  II  D  PSE 

1.  United  States  citizen  or  alien  who  is  permitted  to 
accept  permanent  employment  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  and 

2.  A  resident  of  the  prime  sponsor's  jurisdiction;  and 

3.  Economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed  at  time  of 
enrollment,  and  unemployed  during  15  of  the  past 
20  weeks,  or 

A  member  of  a  family  which  is  receiving  Public 
Assistance;  and 

U.    Not  have  voluntarily  terminated,  without  good  cause, 
last  full-time  employment  during  past  six  months. 

Title  IV  A        Formerly  known  as  Title  III  C 

Programs  for  youth  under  Youth  Community  Conservation  and 
Improvements  Projects  (YCCIP)  and  Youth  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Programs  (YETP)  are  designed  to  provide  classroom  train- 
ing, OJT,  work  experience  and  services  to  participants. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  YCCIP 

1.    United  States  citizen  or  alien  who  is  permitted  to 
accept  permanent  employment  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  and 
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2.  Aged  16  through  19  years,  inclusive;  and 

3.  Unemployed;  and 

U.    Economically  disadvantaged;  and 

5.    Has  not  had  previous  enrollments  in  YCCIP  exceeding 
12  months. 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION  gj  YETP 

1.  United  States  citizen  or  alien  who  is  permitted  to 
accept  permanent  employment  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  and 

2.  Aged  16  through  21  years  inclusive;  and 

3.  A  member  of  a  family  with  total  family  income  at  or 
below  85  percent  of  lower  living  standard  income 
level ;  and 

h.    Unemployed;  or 
Underemployed;  or 
In  School 


TITLE  IV  C         Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 

Services  include:  work  experience,  remedial  education, 
assessment,  classroom  training  and  services  to  partici- 
pants. 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  SUMMER 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

1.  United  States  citizen  or  alien  who  is  permitted  to 
accept  permanent  employment  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  service;  and 

2.  Economically  Disadvantaged;  and 

3»    Aged  Ik  through  21  years;  inclusive 


TITLE  VI  PSE     Formerly  called  Titles  VT  and  VT  B 

Services  include:    public  service  employment,  training, 

and  services  to  participants  (counseling,  job  development  etc.) 
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Table  XI 
Total  Served 


SYEP+ 

YCCIP* 

YZTP*  |  STIP* 

Veterans 

1 

~ 

7 

19 

Welfare 

1,879 

lU 

322 

10 

Handicapped 

U3 

0 

19 

d. 

Under  22 

2,925 

753 

h3 

Femal  e 

1,14+6 

21 

klk 

6 

Criminal  Justice 

52 

0 

0 

8 

Economically  Disadvantaged 

2,929 

37 

688 

93 

Limited  English  Speaking 

61 

0 

26 

k 

Blacks 

1,071 

25 

228 

13 

Hispanics 

576 

17 

162 

10 

Migrant  Seasonal  Farmworkers 

1+ 

1 

1 

2 

Other  Nonwhite 

2 

0 

1 

1 

*    SYEP    Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 

YCCIP  Youth  Community  Conservation  &  Improvements  Projects 
YETP    Youth  Employment  Training  Program 
STIP    Skill  Training  Improvement  Program 
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The  following  tables  include  characteristics  of  job  matching 
service  center  applicants  and  the  insured  unemployed  by 
significant  segment  categories.    This  information  may  be 
useful  for  CETA  planners. 
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TABLE  16a 

5    C  I 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF    INSURED  UNEMPLOYED 
SPRINGFIELD  CETA 


7  9  IDECE^BER  1978 


ALL   PROGRAMS  PRO-  PSE 

GRAMS 

NUMBER       PERCENT       NUMBER  NUMBER 


TOTAL 


AGE 

UNDER  20 
UNDER  25 
25  -  3a 


a098 


35 
a5 
55 
65 


au 
5a 
6a 

OVER 


r  ,m.a, 

SEX 
*E  M 
flO^E  N 
I  .N.A , 

ETHNIC  GROUP 
h  T  T  E 
NON-^HI T  E 
[  «  N  •  A , 

SHANiISH  SURNAME 

OCCUPAT ION 

PROF , ,TECH. ,MGT 

CLFRICAL/SALES 

SERVICES 

F  ARM, F I SH, FOR , 

PROCESSING 

MACHINE  TRADES 

BENCH  WORK 

STRUCTURAL 
^ISC.  aQRK 
I  .  M  .  A  . 

RECENT  DURATION 
0-9  *EE«S 
10-19  aEE*S 
20-29  wEEKS 
30   t  wEEKS 


877 
1  i  1  a 

600 

58a 
570 
332 
22 


2a87 
1610 


3/39 
356 
3 

135 


739 
797 
56a 
53 
85 
539 

262 
528 
529 
3 


2153 
1286 
6aH 
1  1 


100. 0 


21  .a 
27.2 
ia,6 
ia.3 

13.9 
8.1 
,5 


60  .  7 
39.3 


91  .2 
8.7 
.1 

3.3 


18.0 
19. a 


1  3 
1 


2.1 
13.2 

6, a 
12.9 
12.9 
.  1 


52,5 
31  .a 
15.8 
.3 


3621 


750 
9a3 
52a 
527 
533 
32U 
19 


2168 
1  a52 


3  369 
252 


107 


587 
720 
506 
25 
83 
520 
252 
a38 
a88 
3 


1925 
1  1  05 
580 
1  1 


a77 


126 
171 
75 
57 
37 
8 
3 


319 
158 


370 
1  Oa 
3 

27 


153 
78 
58 
27 
3 
19 
10 
89 

ai 


229 
181 
68 


79 
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TABLE  164 
CONTINUED  -1 


ALL   PROGRAMS  PRO-  PSF 

CRAMS 

NUMBER        PERCENT        NUMBER  NUMBER 


INDUSTRY  ATTACH, 

MANUFACTURING  1127  27.5  1119  7 

CON,   CONSTRUCT  229  5.6  22a  5 

TRAN./UTIL,  176  a, 3  176 

wHOL /RET,  TRADE  69b  17,0  693  3 

FIN/INS/R.E,  110  2,7  104  5 

SERVICES  806  19,7  698  108 

GOVERNMENTS  827  20,2  486  341 

OTHERS  28  ,7  21  7 

I.N, A,  100  2  .  4  1  00 

AVE.   WEEKLY  AGE 

UNDER   5100  625  15,3  606  19 

$100  -  $149  974  23,8  820  154 

$150   -   $199  1046  25,5  778  268 

$200   -   $249  557  15,6  539  18 

$250   -  $299  351  8.6  341  10 

$300   OR   *ORE  414  10,1  414 

I.N.  A,  1  30  3,2  1  22  8 

SEPARATION  REASON 

LAYOFF  3492  85.2  3022  46R 

QUIT   VOL.   RET.  32  .8  32 

QUIT   PREGNANCY  10  ,2  10 

QUIT  OTHER  136  3,3  136 

DISCHARGES  187  4,6  182  5 

LABOR   DISPUTE  7  .2  7  - 

OTHER/IN A  234  5.7  231  2 
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TABLE  177 


SELECTED   CHARACTERISTICS   OF    INSURED  UNEMPLOYED 
NORTHAMPTON  CETA 

DECEMBER  1978 

ALL   PROGRAMS  PRO-  PSE 

GRAMS 

NUMBER        PERCENT        NUMBER  NUMBER 
TOTAL  98U  100,0  850  13a 


AGE 

UNDER   20  - 

UNDER  25  221             22.5             19a  27 

25  -  3a  353             35.9             288  65 

35-44  131             13,5            115  lb 

a5  -  5a  95             9,7             82  la 

55   -  64  101              10.3               90  11 

b5  I  OVER  78               7,9  78 

I  .  N .  a  ,  a               ,  a  a 

SEX 

VEN  607             61.7             515  92 

wOMFN  377             58.3             335  a2 

I  •  N  ,  A  , 

ETHNIC  GROUP 

WHITE  971              98,7              841  130 

NON-WHITE  13  1,3  9  a 
I.N, A, 


SPANISH  SURNAME 


OCCUPATION 

PROP TECH, ,mqt  281 

CLERICAL/SALES  151 

SERVICES  127 

P ARM, FISH, FQP,  29 

PROCESSING  13 

MACHINE    TRADES  111 

BENCH   wORK  39 

STRUCTURAL  142 

MISC.  WORK  91 
I  .  N  ,  A  . 

Pf-  CENT  DURATION 

0-9     wEEKS  52b 

10-19   wtEKS  307 

20-29  wEEKS  146 

3  0   +   WEEKS  a 


28.6  230  51 

15.3  135  lb 

12.9  115  11 

2.9  27  3 

1,3  13 

11.3  1 09  2 
4,0  36  3 

14.4  HO  32 
9,2  75  16 


53.5  U69  b8 

31.2  266  41 

14,8  113  34 

.4  2  2 
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TABLE  177 
CHN  T I NUEO  -1 


ALL   PROGRAMS  PRO-  PSE 

GRAMS 

NUMBER        PERCENT        NUMBER  NUMBER 


INDUSTRY  ATTACH. 

MANUFACTURING  207  ?1,0  205  2 

CON,   CONSTRUCT  73  7  , a  71  2 

TRAN./UT1L.  32  3,3  32 

KHOL/RET , TRADE  126  12.8  126 

FIN/INS/R.fc  .  20  2,0  20 

SERVICES  218  22.2  198  20 

GOVERNMENTS  273  27,7  167  106 

OTHERS  9  ,9  9  - 

I.N.  A,  27  2.7  22  4 

1 

AVE,   WEEKLY  WAGE 

UNDER  5100  lb5  lb, 8  142  13 

£10  0  -  S i a 9  211  21,4  167  aa 

$150   -   5199  235  23,9  173  62 

5200   -   5249  155  15.8  144  11 


5250   -   5299  77  7.8  75  2 

5300   OR   MQRfc  107  10.9  107 

I.N, A,  44  4.5  42  2 


SEPARATION  REASON 

LAYOFF  606  31.9  671  134 

QUIT  VOL.    RET,  4  ,4  4 

QUIT    PREGNANCY  4  ,4  4  - 

QUIT   OTHER  46  4,7  46 

DISCHARGES  62  6.3  62 

LABOR   DISPUTE  -  - 

OTHER/ I NA  6  1  6,2  61 
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I .    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  national  recession  of  1975  adversely  affected  just  about  every  aspect  of 
the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area.    Improvement  in  the  nation- 
al economy  began  in  the  last  half  of  1975.    It  was  during  this  period  that  re- 
covery was  first  visible  in  the  local  economy.    Local  recovery  has  continued  to 
the  present.    By  fiscal  year  1978,  the  rate  of  unemployment  had  declined  to  ^.8 
percent  from  a  high  of  10.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1975.    A  boom  in  consumer 
spending  starting  in  late  1975,  coupled  with  an  upsurge  in  capital  investment  in 
1978, spurred  the  recovery.    The  area  is  well  known  for  its  production  of  capital 
equipment.    Progress  in  the  local  economy  can  be  attributed  to  its  excellent  in- 
dustrial bases,  and  the  policy  of  promoting  growth  of  industries  by  local  public 
and  private  agencies  working  together.    Development  of  industrial  parks,  shopping 
centers,  and  better  roads  are  just  a  few  examples  of  this  combined  effort. 

Reasons  given  by  firms  expanding  in  this  area  are  usually  good  highways,  easy 
access  to  the  airport  (national  and  international  flights),  a  sizeable  labor 
pool  and  the  excellent  Hampden  County  Regional  Skills  Centers. 

The  area  will  soon  have  its  second  largest  computer  company.    Data  Terminal 
Systems  of  Maynard,  a  manufacturer  of  point-of-sale  computer  terminals  and  elec- 
tronic cash  registers,  will  build  a  plant  in  the  West  Springfield  Industrial  Park. 
The  recent  announcement  by  the  firm  brings  to  fruition  the  year-long  efforts  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce- sponsored  High  Technology  Task  Force  to  attract  firms 
now  centered  primarily  in  the  Route  128  area  surrounding  Boston.     There  are  pros- 
pects that  other  high  technology  companies  will  follow  Data  Terminal's  lead. 

A  recent  study  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries  in  this  labor 
market  area  revealed  that  there  should  be  little  or  no  problems  for  skilled  workers 
to  obtain  jobs  in  I98O,  even  though  much  of  the  hiring  will  be  for  replacement 
purposes  rather  than  new  growth.    The  unemployment  rate  is  expected  to  rise  to 
6.U  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  will  be  considered  as  substantial  unemployment. 

However,  the  percentage  of  the  total  unemployed  made  up  of  unskilled  workers  in 
need  of  employment  and  training  services  will  increase  considerably. 
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II.    Description  of  Area 


A.    Definition  of  Area 


Area  Definition  Cities  and  Towns:    The  Labor  Market  Area  is 

comprised  of  five  cities  and  twenty-eight 
towns.    The  five  cities    are  Springfield, 
Chicopee,  Holyoke,  Westfield  all  located  in 
Hampden  County,  and  Northampton  in  Hampshire 
County.    The  twenty- eight  towns  are  Agawam, 
Brimfield,  East  Longmeadow,  Granville,  Hampden, 
Longmeadow,  Ludlow,  Monson,  Montgomery,  Palmer, 
Russell,  Southwick,  Wales,  West  Springfield, 
and  Wilbraham  in  Hampden  County,  Amherst, 
Belchertown,  Chesterfield,  Easthampton,  Granby, 
Hadley,  Hatfield,  Pelham,  Southhampton,  South 
Hadley,  Westhampton,  and  Williamsburg  in 
Hampshire  County;  Warren  in  Worcester  County. 


Boundaries:    Northwest:  Chesterfield,  West- 
hampton in  Hampshire  County. 

Southwest:    Southampton,  Montgomery, 
Russell  and  Granville  in  Hampden  County. 

Northeast:    Pelham,  Belchertown 
in  Hampshire  County. 

Southeast:    Warren  in  Worcester 
County;  Palmer,  Brimfield,  and  Wales  in 
Hampden  County. 

North:    Amherst,  Hadley,  Hatfield 
and  Williamsburg  in  Hampshire  County. 

South:  Southwick,  Agawam,  Longmeadow, 
East  Longmeadow,  Hampden  and  Monson  in  Hampden 
County  (all  along  the  Connecticut  border). 

Hampden  County  Manpower  Consortium 
The  CETA  agency  for  Hampden  County. 

Hampshire  County  Manpower  Consortium. 
The  CETA  agency  for  Hampshire  County. 
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Civilian  Labor  Force 

Nonfarm  Wage  and 
Salary  Employment 

Ratio  of  Manufacturing 
to  Nonfarm  Wage  and 
Salary  Employment 


Most  Important  Industries 
in  Terms  of  Employment 


Land  Area;    The  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke 
Labor  Market  Area  based  on  the  newly  defined 
geographical  boundaries  has  a  total  of  87O.IU 
square  miles  of  land  area.    The  city  of  Westfield 
with  a  land  area  of  U6.85  square  miles  is  the 
largest  among  the  five  cities. 

Other  Geographical  Features    The  area  has  several 
mountain  ranges  of  which  the  most  famous  are  Mount 
Tom  and  The  Berkshire  Hills.    The  Labor  Market  Area 
has  a  very  large  river  basin,  known  as  the  Lower 
Pioneer  Valley  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  scenic 
mountains  which  constitutes  an  extremely  important 
natural  resource  area  of  the  state.    The  Connecticut 
River,  the  largest  in  New  England,  flows  through  the 
heart  of  the  area  from  north  to  south,  while  two  of 
the  largest  tributaries,  the  Chicopee  and  Westfield 
Rivers,  flow  through  the  eastern  and  western  sections 
of  the  Labor  Market  Area.    The  area  has  a  number  of 
reservoirs,  lakes,  and  ponds  and  is  rated  as  having 
an  undeveloped  tourism  potential. 

1979  Annual  Average  was  276,300 

1979  Annual  Average  of  233,500  was  up  2,500 
from  1978  Annual  Average  of  231,000 

1979  Annual  Average  in  manufacturing  of  67,^00 
was  28.9  percent  of  all  nonfarm  wage  and  salary 
employment  and  is  an  indication  of  the  importance 
of  manufacturing  to  the  economy  of  the  area. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade;  government;  services; 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  fabricated  metals 
transportation,  communication  and  utilities;  nonelec- 
trical machinery;  papery  printing;  contract  construc- 
tion; chemicals  and  transportation  equipment. 


Unemployment 


1979  Annual  Average  U.8  percent  of  the  labor  force 
compared  to  5.8  percent  for  the  United  States. 


B.      Population  and  Labor  Force 


Characteristics  and  Trends 


A  breakout  of  population  and  labor  force  in  this  labor  market  area  by- 
age,  race,  and  sex,  using  data  from  the  Lawrence-  Berkeley  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  California  derived  from  the  1970  Census,  can  be  found 
in  Table  I.    In  recent  years,  a  downward  trend  in  population  has  been 
firmly  established  in  this  area.    The  population,  which  was  estimated  at 
583,031  in  the  April  1970  census,  apparently  peaked  in  raid- 1975  (State 
Census)  at  597,^00,  and  dropped  to  589, kOO  (State  estimate)  in  mid-1977. 
The  rate  of  decline  in  population  appears  to  be  slowing  down  some  but  it 
should  reach  an  estimated  577,200  by  1981. 

Table  I  shows  an  estimated  average  unemployment  rate  of  6,h  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  the  labor  market  area,  a  considerable  drop  from  the 
10.5  percent  in  the  recessionary  fiscal  year  1975.    The  6.U  percent  is 
dependent  upon  the  slowing  down  in  growth  in  the  general  economy  in  fis- 
cal year  I98I.    Throughout  the  1970' s,  the  participation  rate  of  women  in 
the  labor  force  increased  steadily,  and  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue 
well  into  the  1980's.  Table  I  also  demonstrates  the  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment which  prevails  amongst  youths  (16-2U)  in  the  area.    This  is  especially 
noticeable  among  blacks  and  Spanish  speaking  youth  who  are  migrating 
into  the  area  and  are  facing  many  barriers  to  employment. 

Table  II  is  a  similar  breakout  of  population  and  labor  force  in  Hampden 
County. 

C.      Commuting  Patterns 

Since  a  Labor  Market  Area  is  one  in  which  the  jobs  are  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  laborforce,  the  following  transportation  information  should  help 
workers  traveling  by  automobile,  bus,  or  train. 

For  the  automobile  driver,  Map  I  shows  the  highways  linking  the  many  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Labor  Market  Area.  Map  II  shows  the  main  roads  as  they  tie 
into  the  highways  in  the  greater  Springfield  Area. 

Map  III  helps  the  commuter  traveling  by  bus  or  train  to  locate  the  proper  ter- 
minal in  Springfield,  Holyoke,  or  Amherst.    Page  10  and  11  lists  the  buses 
connecting  most  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  area. 
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Table  I  Population  &  Labor  Force  Composition  Projections 
Fiscal  Year  1901 
Springfield-Chtcopae-Kolyoke  LMA 


Population 

Labor  Force 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 
Rate 

Participation 
Rate 

Total  Population 

577,303 

16  years  &  older 

442,825 

274,300 

256,800 

17,500 

6.4 

61.9 

White  Male 

189,731 

136,169 

129,837 

6,332 

4.6 

71.8 

16-17 

11,857 

7,244 

6,715 

529 

7.3 

61.1 

18-19 

11,857 

6,264 

5,636 

628 

10.0 

52.8 

20-24 

28,938 

20,674 

19,307 

1,367 

6.6 

71.4 

25-34 

30,325 

27,066 

25,811 

1,255 

4.6 

89.3 

35-44 

25,205 

22,669 

21,996 

673 

3.0 

89.9 

Hp— OH 

4^  847 

**C  |  J  ( *♦ 

*  4 

65+ 

25,666 

8,405 

7,996. 

409 

h.9 

32.7 

White  Female 

226,552 

121,921 

113,560 

8,361 

6.9 

53.8 

16-17 

11,732 

9,020 

8,012 

1,008 

11.2 

76.9 

18-19 

11,732 

6,154 

5,687 

467 

7.6 

52.5 

20-24 

30,816 

20,801 

19,570 

1,231 

5.9 

67.5 

25-34 

38,554 

25,602 

24,319 

1,283 

5.0 

66.4 

35-44 

27,840 

19,735 

18,746 

989 

5.0 

70.9 

&3  944 

ill  n*7*7 

3  001 

8  1 

cfl  f. 
po.o 

65+ 

42,634 

3,541 

3,1^9 

392 

11.1 

8.3 

Konvhlte  Male 

11,150 

7,909 

6,696 

1,213 

15.3 

70.9 

16-17 

909 

287 

183 

104 

36.2 

31.6 

18-19 

909 

449 

337 

112 

24.9 

49.4 

20-24 

2,3^5 

1,683 

1,349 

334 

19.8 

71.8 

25-  34 

2,699 

2,379 

2,126 

253 

10.6 

88.1 

35-44 

1,466 

1,214 

1,040 

174 

14.3 

82.8 

TOO 

1 1  .y 

65+ 

591 

160 

146 

12 

7.5 

27.1 

Nonvhite  Female 

15,392 

8,301 

6,707 

1.591* 

19.2 

53.9 

16-17 

967 

391 

301 

90 

23.0 

40.4 

18-19 

967 

554 

■  437 

117 

21.1 

57.3 

20-2V 

2,391 

1,458 

1,026 

432 

29.6 

61.0 

25-34 

U,231 

2,630 

2,207 

423 

16.1 

62.2 

35-44 

2,430 

1,616 

1,200 

4l6 

25.7 

66.5 

1  sm 
1,5(J1 

i  km 

JLUU 

0.  f 

—O  c  d. 

65+ 

1,159 

151 

135 

16 

10.6 

13.0 

Black  Male 

10,339 

7,388 

6,218 

1,170 

15.8 

71.5 

16-17 

363 

268 

168 

100 

37.3 

31.1 

18-19 

863 

419 

311 

108 

25.7 

48.6 

20-24 

2,183 

1,572 

1,251 

321 

20.4 

72.0 

25-3* 

2,513 

2,222 

1,978 

244 

11.0 

88.4 

35-44 

1,307 

1,134 

966 

168 

14.3 

86.8 

45-64 

2,071 

1,622 

l,4o6 

216 

13.3 

78.3 

65+ 

539 

151 

138 

13 

8.6 

28.0 

Black  Female 

14,271 

7,771 

6,188 

1,583 

20.4 

54.5 

16-17 

924 

366 

277 

89 

24.3 

39.6 

18-19 

924 

519 

402 

117 

22.5 

56.2 

20-24 

2,312 

1,366 

936 

430 

31.5 

59.1 

25-34 

3,976 

2,462 

2,042 

420 

17.1 

61.9 

35-44 

2,143 

1,513 

1,101 

412 

27.2 

70.6 

45-64 

2,924 

1,405 

1,306 

99 

7.0 

48.0 

65+ 

1,068 

142 

124 

18 

12.7 

13.3 
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Table  II  Population  &  lAbor  Force  Composition  Projections 
Fiscal  Year  lr'^l 
Hampden  County  (CE'CA) 


Population     Labor  Force      Employment  Unemployment 


Unemployment  Participation 
Rate  Rate 


Total  Population 

456,384 

16  years  &  older 

348,864 

217,000 

202,900 

14,100 

6.5 

62.2 

White  Males 

146,984 

108,147 

103,027 

5,120 

4.7 

73.6 

16-17 

■*  ,  UUC 

111  f\ 

0O.0 

18-19 

8,341 

5,279 

4,800 

479 

9.1 

63.3 

20-21* 

18,892 

15,051 

13,982 

1,069 

7.1 

79.7 

25-34 

24,452 

22,034 

21,020 

1,014 

4.6 

90.1 

35-44 

20,598 

18,488 

17,902 

586 

3.2 

89.8 

45-64 

45,324 

35,559 

34,321 

1,238 

3.5 

78.5 

65+ 

21,034 

6,664 > 

6,340 

324 

4.9 

31.7 

White  Females 

177,940 

94,161 

87,538 

6,623 

7.0 

52.9 

16-17 

8  18^ 

f  (J 

70.9 

18-19 

8,183 

5,529 

5,162 

367 

6.6 

67.6 

20-24 

20,207 

13,771 

12,784 

987 

7.2 

68.1 

25-3** 

30,480 

19,413 

18,368 

1,045 

5.4 

63.7 

35-44 

23,617 

16,288 

15,483 

805 

4.9 

69.O 

45-64 

51,767 

30,057 

27,715 

2,342 

7.8 

58.1 

65+ 

35,502 

2,813 

2,511 

302 

10.7 

7.9 

Honvhite  Males 

9,917 

7,169 

6,156 

1,013 

14.1 

72.3 

l6- 17 

822 

1DU 

31.  *» 

33.0 

18-19 

822 

425 

333 

92 

21.6 

51.7 

20-24 

2,028 

1,495 

1,219 

276 

18.5 

73.7 

25-34 

2,268 

2,005 

1,790 

215 

10.7 

88.4 

35-  hk 

1,298 

1,128 

982 

146 

12.9 

86.9 

45-64 

2,113 

1,692 

1,504 

188 

11.1 

80.1 

65+ 

568 

153 

142 

11 

7.2 

26.9 

Honvhite  Females 

14,023 

7,523 

6,179 

1,344 

17.9 

53.6 

l6— 17 

847 

75 

dd  t  d 

39.9 

18-19 

847 

514 

415 

99 

19.3 

60.7 

20-24 

1,973 

1,180 

819 

361 

30.6 

59.8 

25-34 

3,769 

2,325 

1,966 

359 

15.4 

61.7 

35-** 

2,352 

1,557 

1,209 

348 

22.4 

66.2 

145-64 

3,146 

1,481 

1,393 

88 

5.9 

47.1 

65+ 

1,089 

128 

114 

14 

10.9 

11.8 

Black  Males 

9,465 

6,828 

5,847 

981 

14.4 

72.1 

16-17 

799 

249 

167 

82 

32.9 

32.0 

18-19 

799 

393 

304 

89 

22.6 

49.2 

20-24 

1,949 

l,4o8 

1,140 

268 

19.0 

72.2 

25-34 

2,149 

1,957 

1,749 

208 

10.6 

91.1 

35-44 

1,229 

1,089 

948 

141 

12.9 

88.6 

45-64 

2,011 

1,582 

1,400 

182 

11.5 

78.7 

65+ 

533 

150 

139 

U 

7.3 

28.1 

Black  Females  . 

13,339 

7,165 

5,847 

1,318 

18.4 

53.7 

16-17 

832 

332 

258 

74 

22.3 

39.9 

18-19 

832 

491 

394 

97 

19.8 

59.0 

20-24 

1,948 

1,115 

.  .  761 

354 

31.7 

57.7 

25-34 

3,685 

2,242 

1,891 

351 

15.7 

60.8 

35-44 

2,127 

1,477 

1,136 

341 

23.9 

69.4 

45-64 

2,903 

1,389 

1,302 

87 

6.3 

47.8 

65+ 

1,013 

119 

105 

14 

11.8 

11.7 
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Bus  Terminal 
Peter  Pan  to  Boston 
/Worcester/Bradley 
Airport/Cape  Cod 

Greyhound  to  New 
York  City/Burlington, 
VT 
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Mii  ii  ioi  in 
Peter   Pan—  From  Deerfield, 
Springfield,  Boston-Worcester, 
U.MassJBoston. 
Trailways— From    New  York 
City,  Hartford,  Haverhill. 
Western    Mass    Bus— From 
Worcester,  Northampton. 
Greenfield  •  Montague  RTA 
"GMA"      Bus  (Greenfield- 
Montague  Ctr.-Amherst).  Also 
listed  as  PVTA  Route  801. 
PVTA/U.Mass.     Buses  from 
U.Mass.   Terminal:   Bus  310 
(Belchertown),  315  (Echo  Hill), 
320  (Belchertown  Rd.),  325  (Or- 
chard   Valley),    330  (South 
Amherst),  340  (Orchard  Hill), 
350   (Campus   Shuttle),  360 
(North  Amherst),  380  (Sunder- 
land), 390  (South  Deerfield). 

Amherst-U.Mass. 
Peter  Pan  501  (Springfield-Ho!- 
yoke-Easthampton-Amherst). 
Peter  Pan  503  (Sprmgfield-Fair- 
field  Mall-Westover-South  Had- 
ley). 

PVTA/Western  Mass.  703 
(Northampton-North  Amherst). 


Agawam 

PVTA/Peter  Pan  505  (Spring- 
field-Agawam-Bradley). 
PVTAJ Western  Mass  704  (Spring- 
iield-Agawam). 

PVTA/Springfield-Agawam  705 
(Springfield-Riverside  Park). 

Belchertown 

Perez-  Pan— from  U.MassiAm- 
herst,  Worcester.  Boston/Trai!- 
ways. 

Western    Mass    Bus— from 
Worcester  and  Northampton. 
PVTA/U.Mass.   310  (U.Mass.- 
Belchertown  Ctr.). 

Brimfield 
Peter  Pan- from  Springfield 
Worcester,  and  Boston/Trail^ 
ways. 

Chicopea 

Greyhound—  from  Albany (N.Y.), 

Worcester,  Boston. 

PVTA— local     services,  as 

below. 

AJdanviila 

PVTA/Holyoke   202  (Fairfield 
Mall  via  Chiccpee  Falls). 
PVTA/Holyoke  219  (Holyoke- 
Fairfield  Mall  via  Westover). 
Chicopee  Falls 

PVTA/Springfield  101  (Spring- 
field-Fairfield  Mall/Sumner-AI- 
len). 

PVTA/Springfield  103  (Spring- 
field-Chicopee  Falls  via  Liberty, 
Wilbraham  Rd.). 
PVTA/Holyoke  219  (Holyoke- 
Fairfield  Mall  via  Westover). 
PVTA/Holyoke  202  (Fairfield 
Mall  via  Chicopee  Falls). 

Easthampton 

PVTA/Holyoke  216  (Holyoke- 
Nortriampton/Easthampton). 
PVTA/Western      Mass  701 
(Northampton-Easthampton). 


caai  uuiiynieduovy 

PVTA/Longueil  402  (Springfield- 
Longme3dow-East  Longmead- 
ow). 

PVTA/Longueil  404  (Springfield- 
East  Longmeadow). 

Hadley 

Western  Mass— from  Worces- 
ter, Northampton. 
PVTA/Peter  Pan  501  (Spring- 

field-Holyoke-East  &  North- 
ampton-Amherst). 

Holyoke 

Peter  Pan— from  Deerfield  and 
Springfield. 

Trailv/ays— from  New  York  City 
and  Haverhill. 

Vermont  Transit— from  White 
River  Jet.  (Vt.),  Springfield. 
PVTA/Springfield     Bus     1 1 1 
(Springfield-Holyoke  via  River- 
dale). 

Peter  Pan  501  (Springfield,  Hol- 
yoke, East  &  Northampton,  Am- 
herst). 

PVTA/Holyoke  Buses,  all  con- 
nect from  Holyoke  Ctr. 

Bus  201  (Chicopee  Ctr.) 

Bus  202  (Fairfield  Mall  via 

Chicopee  Falls) 

Bus  203  (Elmwood) 
.  Bus  204  (Elmwood/Whiting 

Farms) 

Bus  205  (Oakdale/Whiting 
Farms) 

Bus  206  (Fairfield  Mall  via 
Fairview) 

Bus  207  (Granby  Road  to  East 
Street) 

Bus  208  (West'ield  via  Hamp- 
ton Ponds) 
Bus  209  (Jarvis  Ave.) 
Bus  210  (Essex/Appleton) 
Bus  211  (South  Hadley  Ctr.) 
Bus  212  (South  Hadley  Falls) 
Bus  213  (West  Dwight/Hill- 
side) 

Bus  214  (Highlands) 
Bus  215  (West  Hampden) 
Bus  216  (Northampton/East- 
hampton) 

Bus  217  (Spring field  via  River- 
dale) 

Bus  219  (Fairfield  Mall  via 
Westover) 

Bus  220  (Amherst) 

Bus  221  (Springfield  Express) 

Longmeadow 

PVTA/Longueil  402  (Springfield- 
East  Longmeadow-Longmead- 
ow). 

PVTA/Longueil  406  (Springf  ield- 
Longmeadow-Enfield,  Conn.). 

Northampton 
Peter  Pan  from  U.Mass7Am- 
herst,  and  Boston. 
Trailways  from  New  York  City, 
Hartford  (Conn.),  and  Haverhill.' 
Vermont  Transit  from  Scring- 
field  and  White  River  Jet.  (Vt.). 
Western  Mass.  from  Worcester. 
PVTA/Holyoke  Bus  216  (Hol- 
yoke-Northampton/Easthamp- 
ton). 

Peter  Pan  Bus  501  (Springfield- 
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Holyoke,   Easthampton,  Am- 
•hcrst). 

PVTA/Western  Mass.  Bus  701 
(Northampton-Easthampton). 
PVTA/Western  Mass.  Bus  702 
(Northampton-Williamsburg). 
PVTA/Western  Mass.  Bus  703 
(Northampton-North  Amherst). 

Palmer 

Peter  Pan  from  Springfield, 
Worcester,  Boston/Trailways. 

Pelham 

Trailways  from  New  York  City, 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  Spring- 
field, Haverhill. 

South  Hadley 

PVTA  Bus/Holyoke  207  (Hoi- 
yoke-Granby  Rd.  to  East  St.). 
PVTA  Bus/Holyoke  211  (Hol- 
yoke-South  Hadley  Ctr.). 
PVTA  Bus/Holyoke  212  (Hol- 
yoke-South  Hadley  Falls). 
PVTA  Bus/Holyoke  220  (Hoi- 
yoke-Amherst). 

PVTA  Bus/Peter  Pan  503 
(Springfield-Fairfield  Mali- 
Westover-South  Hadley). 

Springfield 

Amtrak — from  Washington 
(D.C.),  New  York  City,  Hartford, 
Montreal,  Boston  (South  Sta- 
tion), Albany,  Chicago. 
Blue  Line  Bus — from  New  Lon- 
don (Conn.). 

Bonanza— from  Providence,  Al- 
bany (N.Y.),  Pittsfield. 
Greyhound — from  New  York 
City,  Hartford,  Albany  (N.Y.), 
Worcester,  Boston. 
Peter  Pan  Bus—  from  Deerfield, 
Bradley  Airport,  Worcester, 
Woods  Hole,  Boston/Trailways. 
Trailways — from  New  York  City, 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Haverhill, 
Worcester. 

Vermont  Transit—  from  White 

River  Junction  (Vt.). 

All  Springfield  Street  Railway 

and  Longueil  buses— Holyoke. 

Street  Railway  Buses  217  &  221. 

Also  Springfield-Agawam  Bus 

704. 

Westfleld 

PVTA/Springfield  110  (Spring- 
field-Westfield). 

PVTA/Holyoke  203  (Holyoke- 
Westfield  via  Hampton  Ponds). 
Peter  Pan  504  (Springfield- 
Westfield-Westfield  State  Col- 
lege). 

Hest  SpnrygfteJtf 

PVTAJSprmgtiQ^  \\Q  (Spring- 
fleld-Westfield). 

PVTA/Springfield  111  (Spring- 
field-Holyoke via  Riverdale). 
PVTA/Holyoke  217  (Holyoke- 
Springfield  via  Riverdale). 
PVTA/Peter  Pan  504  (Spring- 
field-Westfield-Westfield  State 
College). 

PVTA/Sprmgfield-Agawam  704 
(Springfield-Agawam). 


Wilbraham  (North  Wiibraham) 
Peter  Pan— iron  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Boston/Trailways. 
PVTA/Peier    Pan    Bus  502 
(Springficld-Eastfield  Mali-North 
Wilbraham-Palmer). 
PVTA/Longueii  Bus  401  (Spring- 
field-Wilbraham-North  Wiibra- 
ham). 

PVTA/Longueii  Bus  403  (Spring- 
field-Sixteen  Acres-Eastfield 
Mall). 

Williamsburg 

PVTA/Westem  Mass.  702 
(Northampton-Williamsburg). 
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III. 


ASSUMPTIONS  AND  PROJECTIONS  FOR  THE  ECONOMY 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
FEDERAL  FISCAL  YEAR  1981  (FFY  '81) 


The  Job  Market  Research  staff  of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security 
has  the  responsibility  for  analyzing  and  reporting  changes  in  the 
State's  employment  and  unemployment.    Nevertheless,  even  with  the  most 
current  data  and  with  computer  models  of  the  national  and  state 
economies,  projecting  economic  conditions  is  extremely  difficult  in 
these  times  of  rapid  changes.    (At  the  national  level,  for  example, 
projections  of  the  FFY  '8l  average  unemployment  rate  have  been 
increased  by  almost  two  percentage  points  in  a  recent  two-month 
period.)    The  economic  assumptions  for  Massachusetts  were  based  on 
data  available  at  the  beginning  of  June  I98O. 

1.  Employment 


Employment  by  industry  groups  has  been  projected  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.    Detailed  projections  are  analyzed  in 
a  later  section  of  this  report.    Total  employment  in 
Massachusetts  is  expected  to  range  around  2,705,000  for 
FFY  '8l.    Tnis  is  an  expected  decline  of  5,000  from  FFY  '80. 
Wage  and  salary  employment  projections  by  industry  group 
for  FFY  '8l  range  around  the  levels  shown  below: 


Industry 


Employment 
Projected  FFY  I98I 
in  000' s 


TOTAL  NONAGRI CULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT 


2,655. ^ 


Manufacturing  -  Total 
Durable  goods  . . 
Nondurable  goods 


669.U 
1*06.1 
263.3 


Construction   

Transportation,  Communications  &  Public  Utilities.. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  

Services  1/  •  

Government  -  Total  


Federal 
State.. 
Local. . 


78.0 
119.1 
589.2 
151.8 
626.1 
1*21.6 
60.8 
98.1 
262.8 


l/    Includes  part  of  Agriculture  and  Mining 
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2. 


Unemployment  Rate 


We  expect  Massachusetts  to  average  approximately  one-half 
to  one  percentage  point  below  the  national  average  rate. 
As  of  this  writing,  the  Data  Resources  Incorporated  (DRl) 
national  forecast  is  for  an  8.5  percent  average  unemployment 
rate  during  FFY  '8l.    This  would  give  Massachusetts  an 
average  unemployment  rate  of  about  8  percent  over  the  same 
time  period. 

3.    Labor  Turnover 

The  labor  turnover  in  Massachusetts  is  expected  to  follow 
the  1971  trend  during  which  new  hires  and  quits  fell  30 
percent  to  levels  below  2.0  per  100  employees.  Total 
accessions  are  expected  to  be  fewer  than  total  separations 
by  a  ratio  of  2  to  3. 

U.    Wages  and  Inflation 

Total  wages  are  expected  to  increase  by  approximately  11  per- 
cent.   Purchasing  power  is  not  expected  to  rise  by  as  much  as 
wages  because  inflation  will  continue  to  reduce  the  value  of 
the  dollar.    During  FFY  '80  inflation  has  risen  to  13.5  percent, 
but  is  expected  to  be  less  in  FFY'8l  —  perhaps  down  to  10  per- 
cent.   It  is  doubtful  that  consumers  will  continue  purchasing 
at  the  FFY  '80  rate,  which  is  already  considerably  lower  than 
FFY  »79  in  real  terms. 

5.  '  Credit 

The  cost  of  financing  current  purchases  is  expected  to  remain 
high,  but  well  below  the  FFY  '80  peak  which  saw  a  prime  rate  of 
20  percent.    The  mortgage  rates  are  projected  to  be  around 
11.0-11.5  percent  in  FFY  '8l,  and  consumer  credit  in  a  range 
of  11-12  percent.      All  interest  rates  are  highly  sensitive  to 
changes  in  U.  S.  Treasury  or  Federal  Reserve    Bank  policies. 

6.  Defense  Contracts 

Defense  contract  spending,  vital  to  the  health  of  the  Massachusetts 
economy,  is  expected  to  remain  stable  at  its  current  levels. 
Massachusetts  is  among  the  top  10  states  in  the  receipt  of  de- 
fense contracts  with  a  value  greater  than  $10,000.    The  nearly 
$3  billion  awarded  to  the  Commonwealth's  firms  represents  over 
5  percent  of  the  total  awards. 

7.  Energy 

Because  the  Massachusetts  industrial  mix  is  relatively  nonenergy 
intensive,  we  do  not  expect  the  upward  trend  in  energy  prices  to 
affect  Massachusetts  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  country.  During 
1979 t  industries  coped  with  rising  energy  costs  through  conserva- 
tion and  conversion. 
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IIIA.  Economic  Assumptions  and  Economic  Outlook  in  the  Springfl  jeldsCbi  C nppp- 
Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 


In  making  an  economic  forecast  for  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981,  it  is  assumed  that  the  following  conditions  will  prevail: 

1.  Inflation  which  reached  double-digit  figures  in  FY  1979 
appears  to  be  gaining  momentum  in  FY  I98O,  with  little 
relief  in  sight. 

2.  Soaring  prices  and  restricted  credit  will  diminish  con- 
sumer confidence  and  buying  power,    (it  was  consumer 
spending  that  brought  us  out  of  the  1975  recession. 

3.  Demand  for  capital  goods  (capital  investment)  which  has 
improved  over  the  past  year  will  slow  down,  especially 
if  the  Administration  persists  in  its  "tightening  of 
credit"  policy. 

h.    All  types  of  energy  will  be  available,  but  the  cost 
could  be  detrimental  to  desired  growth. 

5.    A  national  recession  will  be  firmly  established  by  the 
second  quarter  of  FY  1980. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor 
Market  Area  can  be  expected  to  follow  these  main  trends  through  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981. 

1.  Production  of  goods  and  services  (and  as  a  result  employ- 
ment) which  grew  in  the  first  half  of  FY  1980  will  drop  off 
considerably  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.    The  average  rate 
of  unemployment  will  rise  to  5.3  percent  in  FY  I98O  from  k.Q 
percent  in  FY  1979. 

2.  In  fiscal  year  1981  the  rate  of  unemployment  will  level  off 
at  6.U  percent. 


IV.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 
Projected  Through  Fiscal  Years  I98O  and  1981 

According  to  U.  S.  Indices,  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year 
1980,  the  nation  appeared  to  be  in  a  recession.  Nevertheless,  this  labor  market 
area  just  completed  a  six  month  period  (October  1979  through  March  I98O)  record- 
ing a  10-year  record  low  rate  of  unemployment,  averaging  U.7  percent.  In  April, 
the  area  experienced  an  unusual  increase  in  plant  layoffs  accompanied  by  a  rise 
in  unemployment  insurance  claims;  however,  it  is  a  little  early  to  establish  the 
beginning  of  a  recession  in  this  area. 
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Figure  I 

Nonagri cultural  Employment  Shares  by  Industry 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 


Projected  FY  19<3l* 


INNS)      Goods  Producing  Industries 


Service  Producing  Industries 

Projected  FY  1981  Nonagri cultural  Employment  227,300 
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Since  the  labor  market  area  is  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the  country  for  about 
90  percent  of  its  orders  for  goods  and  services,  a  national  recession  could 
create  a  loss  in  average  nonagri cultural  employment    of  1500  jobs  in  FY  I98O 
(See  Table  III) 

It  took  firms  in  the  manufacturing  industrial  groups  until  1978  to  reach  and 
surpass  the  employment  level  of  the  prerecessionary  high  of  197^.    Since  most 
of  these  industries  are  not  resistant  to  changes  in  the  business  cycle  another 
recession  could  easily  wipe  out  gains  in  employment  made  over  the  past  two  years. 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  metals  is  a  capital  intensive,  highly  automated,  industry  involving 
such  heavy  equipment  as  blast  furnaces,  extruders  of  cold  rolled  steel,  foundries 
producing  iron  castings,  drop  forge  equipment,  and  drawing  and  insulating  of 
nonferrous  cable  and  wire.    Since  most  of  its  products  are  components  of  capital 
equipment  or  other  sizeable  finished  goods  it  is  susceptible  to  fluctuations  in 
the  business  cycle.    Orders  for  such  products  are  normally  the  first  to  be 
affected  by  a  recession.    Employment  in  this  industry  should  decline  to  about 
2,000  in  FY  1980  and  even  further  to  1,700  in  FY  198l,  depending  on  the  severity 
of  the  recession. 

When  the  ordnance  industry  became  part  of  the  fabricated  metals  industrial  group 
in  1975>  the  fabricated  metals  industry  surpassed  the  paper  industry  as  the 
largest  employer  in  the  factory  division.    This  industry  is  also  affected  by 
fluctuations  in  the  business  cycle,  but  not  as  much  as  the  primary  metals  sector. 
Many  of  its  products  are  finished  goods  enabling  firms  to  build  up  inventories 
against  future  sales  during  a  lull  period.    Firms  have  been  able  to  expand  their 
foreign  markets  considerably  in  recent  years. 

Reduction  in  employment  has  already  begun  in  one  large  hand  tool  producing  firm 
(blamed  on  foreign  competition).    One  large  hand  gun  manufacturer  plans  to  reduce 
its  payroll  by  100  workers  by  moving  its  leather-working  jobs  to  North  Carolina. 
The  sales  slump  in  the  hard  hit  automobile  producing  industry  should  result  in 
cuts  in  firms  producing  automotive  hardware.    Those  firms  producing  iron  and 
steel  forged  products  and  castings  for  capital  goods  producing  industries  (heavy 
industrial  equipment)  should  feel  the  effect  of  any  reduction  in  investment 
capital  spending.    This  is  certain  to  happen  in  a  recession.    By  the  end  of 
FY  I98O  employment  could  drop  to  9,1*00  and  possibly  as  low  as  9,000  in  FY  1981 
depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  recession. 

The  nonelectrical  machinery  industry  produces  equipment  for  the  food,  textiles, 
paper,  printing  industries.    It  also  produces  industrial  compressors,  mechanical 
power  transmissions,  computers,  and  a  large  variety  of  specialized  heavy  indus- 
trial machinery.    Payrolls  have  grown  considerably  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
year  1980,  and  since  orders  appear  to  be  holding  up  it  can  be  assumed  that  this 
industry  will  show  a  gain  in  employment  over  the  year. 
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However,  in  a  recession  demand  for  capital  goods  is  usually  the  first  to 
fall  off,  and  nonelectrical  machinery  produced  in  this  area  is  mostly 
capital  goods.    Therefore,  in  FY  198l  employment  in  this  sector  can  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  by  a  few  hundred  workers,  levelling  off  at  about  8,900 
jobs. 

Employment  in  the  electrical  machinery  industry  has  still  not  recovered  from 
the  1975  recession.    By  1979  average  employment  reached  3,^00  or  85  percent 
of  the  peak  year  197^  when  payrolls  averaged  4,000.    During  the  recovery 
period  growth  in  personnel  took  place  mainly  in  firms  producing  electronic 
coils,  transformers  and  other  inductors,  electronic  components,  and  electronic 
equipment  for  internal  combustion  engines.    During  the  first  six  months  of 
FY  1980,  employment  has  remained  stable  in  this  industry  except  for  firms 
producing  electronic  equipment  for  internal  combustion  engines  for  the  auto- 
motive industry  which  have  already  reported  a  loss  of  200  jobs  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year.    Because  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  automobile  industry 
in  FY  1980,  employment  is  expected  to  continue  dropping  through  fiscal  year 
1981,  levelling  off  at  about  3,000  workers. 

The  largest  segment  of  the  all,  other  durable  goods  category  is  the  transpor- 
tation equipment  industry  which  is  divided  into  three  sectors:    vehicle  parts, 
aircraft  parts,  and  bicycles. 

The  vehicle  parts  business  consists  of  one  large  firm  which  caters  to  the 
trucking  industry.    Exceptional  growth  in  recent  years  has  been  attributed  to 
expansion  in  the  diesel  power  trucking  industry.    Employment  is  expected  to 
stabilize  this  year,  but  could  drop  off  slightly  in  FY  I98I  depending  on  the 
severity  of  the  recession. 

Payrolls  in  the  aircraft  parts  business  has  been  growing  constantly  over  the 
past  three  years  in  this  labor  market  area.    The  strong  national  defense  pro- 
gram, especially  in  the  area  of  military  aircraft,  plus  recent  increased  demand 
for  commercial  and  private  planes,  should  keep  employment  growing  in  this  sector 
through  fiscal  year  1981.    In  fact,  one  large  firm  is  planning  to  upgrade  its 
plant  by  investing  $2  million  to  $3  million  in  new  equipment  over  the  next  year. 

The  bicycle  business  is  also  a  one  firm  industry  in  this  area.    This  company  is 
the  second  largest  producer  of  bicyles  in  the  country.    Being  a  producer  of  a 
luxury  item  the  firm  is  vulnerable  to  a  recession.    Sizeable  layoffs  have  recent- 
ly occurred  in  its  expensive  motorized  bicycle  department.    A  decline  in  payrolls 
is  expected  through  fiscal  year  1981. 

Non-Durable  Goods 

Employment  in  the  food  and  food  processing  industry  peaked  at  3,000  in  1971, 
slowly  declined  to  2,200  by  1977,  and,  except  for  slight  fluctuations  affected 
by  changes  in  the  economy,  appears  to  have  stabilized  at  this  level  through  the 
present  time.    It  should  continue  at  the  same  2,200  jobs  through  the  next  18 
months.     The  workforce  is  fairly  evenly  divided  between  the  following  lines:  meat 
products,  dairy  items,  baked  goods,  and  beverages.     Stabilization  in  employment 
is  further  guaranteed  by  the  highly  automated  nature  of  the  business. 
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Competition  at  home  and  abroad  has  made  the  textile  industry  a  highly  auto- 
mated industry.    The  advent  of  "knits:" in  recent  years  forced  the  industry 
to  develop  new  techniques  and  equipment  to  produce  knitted  goods.    New  tech- 
niques helped  the  industry  in  the  production  of  other  textile  products.  New 
equipment  enabled  some  plants  to  double  their  output  with  less  help.    The  in- 
dustry averages  several  hours  a  week  in  overtime  for  its  workers,  more  than 
any  other  industry  in  the  manufacturing  division.    Employers  prefer  to  in- 
crease hours  worked  over  new  hiring  (with  its  high  costs  of  fringe  benefits). 
This  practice  also  tends  to  keep  total  employment  down  over  the  long  run. 
Firms  that  appear  to  be  doing  quite  well  are  those  producing  knitted  goods, 
felt  items,  broad  woven  fabrics,  and  man  made  fibers.    Payrolls  should  de- 
cline a  bit  and  level  off  at  about  1,700  jobs  in  fiscal  year  198l,  again  de- 
pending on  the  severity  of  the  recession. 

Extreme  competition  and  limited  opportunities  to  automate  have  made  the 
apparel  and  related  products  industry  the  lowest  paying  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  area.    About  75  percent  of  the  workforce  are  in  firms  pro- 
ducing womens'  and  childrens'  inner  and  outer  wear.    Twenty- five  percent  are 
employed  in  the  production  of  findings  for  the  garment  industry.    Since  de- 
mand for  womens'  wear  usually  declines  during  a  recession,  employment  in  this 
industry  could  drop  by  300  during  the  next  18  months. 

The  paper  industry  is  no  longer  the  largest  employer  in  this  labor  market  area. 
More  than  1,000  jobs  have  disappeared  since  1970,  when  average  employment  was 
8,800.    Fluctuations  in  employment  between  1970  and  1979  demonstrate  how  sen- 
sitive the  paper  industry  is  to  changes  in  the  general  economy  (the  business 
cycle),  to  new  legislation  (environment  restrictions),  and  even  to  Administra- 
tion decisions  (the  1975  U.  S.  postal  hike  nearly  killed  the  direct  mailing 
business  and  seriously  hurt  firms  producing  envelopes).    In  recent  months  the 
industry  has  begun  to  feel  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  production 
of  special  items.    By  late  1976,  many  firms  were  back  to  the  volume  they  en- 
joyed just  prior  to  the  1975  recession,  but  this  was  accomplished  with  work- 
forces well  below  197^  levels  and  as  a  direct  result  of  heavy  investment  in 
automatic  equipment  and,  in  some  cases,  expanded  facilities. 

After  many  years  in  business,  a  paper  mill  in  Westfield  recently  closed  its 
doors,  laying  off  100  workers.    This  firm  had  as  many  as  200  employees  in  early 
1979,  producing  kraft  capacitor  tissues  for  the  electronics  industry.  The 
reason  given  for  the  closing  was  lack  of  orders  due  mainly  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Over  the  next  18  months  employment  in  the  paper  industry  in  this  area  should 
decline,  leveling  off  at  7,500. 

Average  employment  in  the  printing  industry  reached  a  record  high  of  6,200  in 
1978  and  remained  at  approximately  that  level  throughout  1979.    Stability  was 
due  largely  to  the  capital  intensive  nature  of  the  business,  the  high  cost  of 
paper,  and  the  high  priced  technology  that  has  entered  the  field.    Since  employ- 
ment in  the  printing  field  is  affected  slightly  by  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  gen- 
eral economy,  personnel  should  drop  a  bit  over  the  next  18  months. 
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Industries  included  in  the  all  other  nondurable  goods  category  make  up 
k2  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  nondurable  goods  sector  in  this  labor  market 
area.    They  consist  largely  of  the  following:  chemicals,  rubber,  leather 
products,  games  and  sporting  goods. 

The  games,  toys,  sporting  goods,  and  leather  products  industries  consist  of 
firms  which  are  leaders  in  their  respective  fields.    Their  products  are  con- 
sumer items,  mostly  for  gifts.    They  did  very  well  in  the  recessionary  year 
1975  and  have  continued  to  do  well  up  to  the  present.  Current    orders  should 
carry  these  firms  well  into  fiscal  year  1981.    Only  a  severe  recession  could 
negatively  affect  employment  levels. 

At  this  time,  the  chemical  producing  :   firms  appear  not  to  be  affected  by  any 
shortages  or  the  high  cost  of  oil}  however,  a  serious  worsening  of  the  situa- 
tion could  hurt  firms  producing  petro-chemical  products  such  as  plastics,  syn- 
thetic resins,  and  numerous  miscellaneous  plastic  items. 

Average  employment  in  the  all  other  nondurable  goods  category  will  drop  sig- 
nificantly in  FY  I98O  and  further  in  FY  I98I  because  of    the  decision  announced 
earlier  in  the  year  by  Uniroyal,  a  large  tire  producing  company,  to  go  out 
of  business.    Some  1,600  workers  will  be  permanently  laid  off  when  the  company 
closes  its  doors  in  July  1980.    The  plant  here  produces  bias  tires.    Bias  tires 
are  the  old  style  of  tires  and  have  largely  been  replaced  by  radials.  The 
company  informed  the  union  that  three  factors  necessitated  the  closing  of  the 
plant  here  as  well  as  one  in  Detroit.    They  are  "outmoded  plants,  stifling 
competition  (from  both  domestic  and  foreign  companies)  and  depressed  market 
conditions".    The  company  stated  further  that  "the  tire  market  itself  is  de- 
pressed due  to  depressed  auto  sales,  the  price  of  gasoline,  longer  wearing 
tires  and  the  55  miles  per  hour  national  speed  limit". 

In  1976,  total  employment  in  the  nonmanufacturing  division  surpassed  the  pre- 
recessionary  high  of  197^.    The  one  industry  that  did  not  recover  from  the  last 
recession  (late  197^  through  1975)  is  construction,  where  payrolls  still  average 
about  2,200  jobs  below  the  peak  year  1973  (8,200  jobs  reported).    The  reason 
construction  never  really  came  back  is  that  home  construction  never  recovered 
in  this  part  of  the  country.    The  present  high  costs  of  building,  especially 
mortgage  money,  coupled  with  a  recession  makes  recovery  in  home  construction  next 
to  impossible.    What  will  keep  construction  employment  from  dropping  much  lower 
over  the  next  18  months  is  mainly  government  funded  projects,  such  as  completion 
of  improvement  on  Rte.  391  through  Chicopee,  constructing  a  new  Federal  building, 
some  home  rehabilitation  work,  and  possibly  some  Section  8-low,medium  and  high 
income  multi-unit  projects. 

Except  for  the  1975  recession,  employment  in  the  transportation,  communications, 
and  public  utilities  industry  was  fairly  stable,  averaging  9>200  jobs  during  the 
1970' s.    They  were  able  to  take  care  of  increases  in  demand  with  existing  facil- 
ities and  automation.    With  no  boom  in  construction,  commercial  or  residential, 
in  the  near  future,  employment  in  this  industry  is  not  expected  to  vary  by  much 
over  the  next  18  months. 
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For  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1980,  payrolls  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  industry  have  been  running  about  1,000  less  than  at  the  same  time  a 
year  ago.    Increased  gasoline  cost,  tightened  credit,  and  a  recession  (real 
or  perceived)  appears  to  be  the  reasons  for  this  drop  in  employment.  Expan- 
sion of  malls  and  large  retail  establishments  seem  to  have  peaked  over  the 
past  year.    Employment  should  level  off  at  about  U6,700  over  the  next  18 
months . 

Throughout  the  1970* s,  except  for  the  recession  year  1975  >  average  payrolls 
in  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  industry  have  been  on  the  rise. 
With  a  good  start  in  the  first  six  months,  fiscal  year  1980  could  be  a  peak 
year,  with  employment  averaging  12,500.  In  recent  years  the  real  estate  seg- 
ment has  not  done  too  well  due  to  little  or  no  growth  in  new  housing.    If  the 
local  economy  slumps  a  bit  over  the  next  year  and  a  half,  employment  could 
drop  some  and  level  off  at  about  12,300  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Services  continues  to  be  one  of  the  industries  with  the  largest  growth  in  jobs 
in  the  area.    Amusements  and  recreational  facilities  and  health  institutions 
continue  to  provide  the  largest  gains  in  personnel.    Employment  was  further 
bolstered  by  the  booming  convention  and  exposition  business  over  the  past 
several  years.    Nevertheless,  growth  in  payrolls  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981 
is  expected  to  be  at  a  diminished  rate  due  to  the  recession. 

Personnel  in  government  will  increase  slightly  in  fiscal  year  1980  due  main- 
ly to  increases  in  funding  of  state  universities  and  institutions.  However, 
employment  could  decline  a  bit  in  fiscal  1981  as  federal  and  local  government 
begins  to  feel  the  pinch  of  tight  budgeting. 
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V.    Recent  Unemployment  Trends  and  Outlook 


The  beginning  of  recovery  from  the  last  recession  was  first  observed  in 
the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area  in  the  fall  of  1975. 
From  that  time  on,  the  rate  of  unemployment  declined,  uninterrupted,  ex- 
cept for  seasonal  changes,  right  up  to  the  present.    The  number  of  unem- 
ployed also  consistently  declined  during  this  period.    In  1979  the  average 
rate  of  unemployment  in  the  area  dropped  to  k.Q  percent  a  significant  im- 
provement over  the  11.3  percent  in  1975.    Trends  in  unemployment  rates 
showed  this  area  recovering  slightly  faster  than  the  state  early  in  1976 
and  slightly  faster  than  the  nation  by  the  last  quarter  of  1977.    The  fact 
that  the  area  recovered  faster  than  the  state  as  a  whole  can  be  attributed 
to  its  excellent  industrial  base  and  diversification  within  each  industry. 
Furthermore,  the  combined  effort  of  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  hold 
on  to  existing  manufacturing  industries  in  recent  years  appears  to  have 
paid  off. 

Economic  conditions  continued  to  improve  throughout  the  first  six  months  of 
fiscal  year  1980.    However,  in  the  seventh  and  eight  month  sizeable  layoffs 
began  to  occur  affecting  employment  in  firms  producing  fabricated  metals, 
transportation  equipment  and  rubber  tires.    During  the  second  half  of  FY  19&0, 
inflation  is  bound  to  take  its  toll  of  consumer  spending  and  demand  for  capital 
goods  should  at  least  begin  to  feel  the  effect  of  a  declining  national  economy 
and  tight  money.    The  unemployment  condition  will  also  worsen  since  the  job 
market  will  be  unable  to  accommodate  all  of  the  entrants  and  reentrants  into 
the  labor  market  whether  they  be  new  graduates  or  women  reentering  the  labor- 
force.    The  unemployment  rate  should  reach  an  average  of  5.3  percent  in  FY  19^0, 
and  could  go  as  high  as  6.k  percent  in  FY  198l. 
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VI .     Ffrnployment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

Occupational  Requirements  in  the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke 
Labor  Market  Area  1976-1985 

The  total  demand  for  workers  during  the  I976-I985  span  of  years  is  the  sum 
of  the  demand  arising  from  industry  growth  and  that  needed  for  replacement  of 
workers  who  leave  the  labor  force  because  of  death,  retirement  or  other  separ- 
ations from  the  laborforce.    The  nine -year  growth  component  will  amount  to 
approximately  27,510,  while  more  than  two  times  this  number  (58,700)  will  be 
needed  as  replacements.    On  the  average,  therefore  approximately  12,320  addi- 
tional workers  will  be  required  each  year  during  this  nine-year  span  . 


Estimated  Annual  Job  Openings  1976-1985 


Due  To 

Due  To 

Demand 

Growth 

Separation 

Total-All  Occupations 

12,316 

3,930 

8,386 

Professional,  Technical,  Kindred 

1,771 

613 

1,158 

Mgrs.,  Officials,  Proprietors 

1,^27 

i+56 

971 

Sales  Workers 

900 

2Ul 

659 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 

2,803 

1,0^7 

1,756 

Craft  Workers  &  Supervisors 

1,22k 

Ul6 

808 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 

1,635 

U32 

1,203 

Service  Workers 

2,155 

672 

1,1*83 

Laborers,  Exec,  Farm  &  Mine. 

3^6 

98 

2k8 

Farmers  &  Farm  Laborers 

55 

-k5 

100 

SOURCE:    LMA  Estimate  Based  on  State  Employment  Requirements  by  Occupation,  by 
Industry,  an  Occupation/industry  Research  Department  Publication 
(see  Table  V  for  Occupational  Breakdown). 

Corresponding  to  state  trends,  the  clerical  division  is  expected  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  group  in  the  1976-1985  span  of  years.  Increased  paper  work  will 
accompany  the  expansion  of  large  and  complex  organizations,  even  though  routine 
clerical  work  may  be  reduced  through  increased  use  of  computer  or  other  business 
machines.    Job  opportunities  should  be  especially  prominen-t  for  secretaries,  clerk 
typists,  bookkeepers  and  cashiers. 
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Demand  for  workers  in  the  service  category  should  expand  significantly  into 
the  1980* s.    A  rising  demand  for  hospital  and  other  medical  care  and  the 
more  frequent  use  of  restaurants  and  other  services  will  foster  an  increased 
need  for  service  workers. As  income  levels  rise  within  this  area,  job 
opportunities  should  abound  for  nurses*  aides  and  food  service  workers. 


Job  openings  in  the  professional,  managerial  and  sales  division  should  ex- 
pand moderately  in  the  I976-I985  period.  Demand  should  be  particularly 
strong  for  medical  and  health  workers  (especially  registered  nurses  and 
therapists),  engineers  (electrical,  in  particular),  electrical  and  elec- 
tronics technicians,  computer  specialists,  accountants,  financial  managers 
and  insurance  and  real  estate  agents  (if  there  is  a  breakthrough  in  the 
troubled  housing  industry). 

Teachers  are  expected  to  face  competition  for  jobs  as  the  available  supply 
of  labor  in  this  category  continues  to  exceed  demand.    However,  recent 
growth  in  employment  of  preschool  teachers  is  expected  to  continue  as  a  re 
suit  of  the  entrance  of     many  a  family's  second  wage  earner  into  the  work 
force. 

Since  the  manufacturing  sector  provides  close  to  29  percent  of  total  non- 
agricultural  jobs  in  the  area  demand  for  operatives  and  kindred  workers  is 
expected  to  increase  significantly  during  the  first  half  of  the  1980' s. 

The  job  picture  in  the  crafts  occupations  should  brighten  over  the  next 
seven  years,  except  for  construction  workers  who  have  been  in  a  slump  for 
five  years  now  with  little    improvement  in  sight  in  the  near  future. 
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Table  V  Springfleld-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  .Varket  Area 
Projections  of  Employment  by  Occupations 


Average  Annual 

Projected 

Job  Openings,  I976-I9Q5 

1976 

1985 

Openings 

Openings 

Occupational  Categories  and 

Employment 

Employment 

Due  To 

Due  To 

Selected  Occupations 

Tfumber 

Number 

Number 

Growth 

Separations 

Total-All  Occupations 


( No nagri culture  212,1*00,  Farm.  2,800) 

215,200 

251,784 

10,61*3 

3,360 

7,283 

Professional,  Technical,  Kindred 

38,172 

'♦3,899 

1,771 

613 

1,158 

Engineers,  Technical 

U,l65 

5,270 

209 

11s 

91 

Engineers,  Chemical 

105 

118 

4 

2 

2 

Engineers,  Civil 

1*51* 

523 

23 

8 

15 

Engineers,  Electrical 

1,384  • 

1,87* 

73 

52 

21 

Engineers,  Industrial 

nk 

966 

39 

21 

17 

Engineers,  Mechanical 

71 7 

/■if 

871 

17 

17 
*■  t 

Life  &  Physical  Scientists 

693 

802 

29 

7 

22 

Biological  Scientists 

iw* 

176 

7 

3 

h 

Chemists 

309 

3U9 

13 

1* 

9 

Mathematical  Specialists 

1U7 

171 

7 

3 

k 

Engineers,  Science  Technicians 

^1 

1*,190 

148 

92 

56 

Chemical  Technicians 

177 

193 

6 

2 

4 

Drafters 

1,148 

1,1*27 

52 

30 

22 

Electrical,  Electronic  Tech. 

999 

1,1*1*2 

59 

48 

11 

Engineering,  Science  Tech.  NEC 

708 

740 

16 

3 

13 

Medical  Workers,  Sxc.  Technicians 

6,343 

7,772 

379 

151* 

225 

Dentists 

31+7 

1*11 

14 

7 

7 

Dietitians 

130 

11*0 

Q 
O 

1 

7 

Pharmacists 

U3U 

1*50 

2k 

2 

22 

Registered  Nurses 

3,631 

4,389 

228 

31 

147 

Therapists 

U05 

51*0 

31 

15 

16 

Veterinarians 

67 

78 

3 

1 

2 

Health  Technol.  and  Tech. 

1,389 

1,857 

104 

50 

54 

Clinical  Lab.  Technol.,  Tech. 

573 

761 

4l 

20 

21 

Dental  Hygienists 

133 

273 

24 

15 

9 

Health  Record  Technol. ,  Tech. 

66 

76 

1* 

1 

3 

Radiologic  Technol. ,  Tech. 

2U9 

332 

IS 

9 

9 

Technicians,  Exc.  Health 

STO- 

1*68 

20 

11 

9 

Computer  Specialists 

ICS 

1,725 

6l 

43 

18 

Computer  Programmers 

801 

999 

32 

21 

11 

Computer  Systems  Analysts 

1+53 

625 

24 

18 

6 

Social  Scientists 

591 

703 

25 

12 

13 

Teachers 

8,989 

8,51*7 

189 

-79 

239 

College  &  University  Teachers 

1,752 

1,519 

68 

34 

34 

Elementary  School  Teachers 

3,211 

2,981 

68 

34 

32 

Preschool,  Kindergarten 

575 

700 

33 

13 

10 

Secondary  School  Teachers 

2,6U6 

2,1*09 

29 

-59 

88 

Teachers  NEC,  Exc.  College 

Universi  ty 

632 

721 

44 

9 

35 

Writers,  Artist,  Entertainers 

2,828 

3,213 

11*1 

39 

102 

"    Athletics  &  Kindred  Workers 

237 

282 

12 

5 

7 

Designers 

1*31 

1*84 

18 

6 

12 

Editors  &  Reporters 

522 

597 

29 

8 

21 

Musicians  &  Composers 

3**9 

U19 

25 

8 

17 

Painters  &  Sculpters 

380  . 

1*20 

20 

3 

17 

Photographers 

196 

209 

7 

2 

5 

Public  Relations  Specialists 

251 

306 

14 

6 

8 

Radio,  TV  Announcers 

52 

67 

3 

2 

1 

Writers,  Artists 

Entertainers  NEC 

253 

279 

10 

3  ' 

7 

Table  V  Sprinp/field-Chicopee-Holycke  Labor  Market  Area 
Projections  of  Employment  by  Occupations 
Continued 


Occupational  Categories  and 
Selected  Occupations 


1976 

Employment 
Number 


Projected 
1985 
Employment 
Number 


Average  Annual 
Job  Openings,  1976-1985 


Openings 
I  Due  To 
Number)  Growth 


Openings 
Due  To 
Separations 


Other  Professional,  Technical 
Accountants 
Clergy 
Lavyera 
Librarians 

Operations,  Systems  Research 
Personnel  Labor  Relations 
Research  Workers,  NEC 
Recreation  Workers 
Social  Workers 
Vocational  Ed.  Counselors 

Managers  Officials,  Proprietors 
Buyers,  Sales,  Loan  Managers 
Banks,  Financial  Managers 
Credit  Managers 
Buyers,  Wholesale,  Retail 
Purchasing  Agents,  Buyers  NEC 
Sales  Mgrs.  Retail  Trade 
Sales  Mgr.  Exc.  Retail  Trade 

Adminlstra-fors,  Pub.  Inspectors 
Health  Administrators 
Inspectors,  Exc.  Construct  Pub. 
Officials  Admins.  Pub. 
Postmasters  &  Mail  Supervisor 
School  Admins.  College 
School  Admins.  Elementary, 
Secondary 

Other  Managers,  Officials,  Prop. 
Mgrs.  Super.  31dg. 
Office  Managers  NEC 
Restaurant,  Cafe,  Bar  Mgrs. 
Other  Mgrs.  Admin*. 

Sales  Workers 
Advertising  Agents,  Sales  Works 
Demonstrators 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  Etc. 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Brokers 
Sales  it  Sales  Workers  NEC 

Clerical  Workers 

Stenographers,  Typists,  Seer. 
Secretaries,  Legal 
Secretaries,  Medical 
Secretaries,  Other 
Stenographers 
Typists 

Office  Machine  Operators 
Bookkeeping,  Eilling  Operators 
Calculating  Machine  Operators 
Computer,  Peripheral  Equip. 
Keypunch  Operators 

Other  Clerical  Workers 
Bank  Tellers 
Billing  Clerks 
Bookkeepers 


7,979 
2,367 
518 
1,050 
463 
298 
718 
447 
3*1 
839 
U24 

22S88U 
U.076 
1,231 
149 
1*51* 
500 
890 
82U 

2,211* 
511 
200 
530 
58 
I69 

61*8 

16,595 
218 
828 
1,244 

13,775 

13,527 
183 
121 
1,273 
1,019 
10,259 

Ul,233 

12,082 
366 
530 

8,107 
161* 

2,915 

2,217 
113 
77 
81*9 
905 

26,93* 
91*6 
1*1*5 
4,224 


9,183 

2,717 
570 

1,182 
1*86 
381 
825 
1*56 
399 

1,038 
1*57 

27,119 
5,267 
1,1*91* 
161* 
61*9 
701 
1,127 
1,095 

2,5*1 
63* 
233 
608 
53 
160 

726 

19,311 
290 
1,072 
1,373 

15,979 

15,763 
230 
162 
'  1,1*18 
1,279 
U,969 


15,600 
51*1* 
886 

10,783 
116 
3,272 

2,279 
129 
88 
931* 
874 

29,602 
1,01*8 
633 
i*,60l* 


382 
131 
36 
84 
16 
14 
32 
13 
19 
58 
15 

1,1*27 
276 
73 
9 
*5 
•  1*2 
5* 
52 

3 1*1 
1*2 
12 
36 
3 
l* 

31 
1,011 

26 
51 
61 
827 

900 
Ik 
10 
61* 
91* 

690 


946 
39 
64 

678 
2 

161* 

58 
6 
5 
20 
19 

1,798 
39 
1*1 
255 


129 

38 
6 

li* 
3 
9 

12 
1 
8 

22 
1* 

1*56 
128 
29 
2 
21 
22 
25 
29 

35 
13 
3 
8 
-  1 
2 

8 

293 
8 
26 
14 

237 

241 

5 
4 
16 
28 
185 


50,596      2,803  1,047 


378 
19 
38 

236 
2 
39 

7 
2 
1 
9 
-4 

663 
8 
20 
41 


153 
93 
30 
70 
13 
5 
20 
12 
11 
36 
11 

971 
148 
44 
7 
24 
20 
29 
23 

106 
29 
9 
26 
4 
2 

23 

718 
16 

25 
*7 
590 

659 
9 
6 

48 
66 
505 

1,756 

568 
20 
26 

392 
4 

125 

51 
4 
4 
11 
23 

1,135 
31 
21 
214 
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Table  V  Sprin.(rfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 
Projections  of  Employment  by  Occupations 
Continued 


Average  Annual 

19T6 

Projected 

1935  " 

Job  Openings, 

I976-I985 

■Occupational  Categories  and 

upenings 

openings 

Employment 

Employment 

.Due  To 

Due  To 

Selected  Occupations 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Grovth 

Separations 

.  Cashiers  3,187  U.0O6  215  88  127 

Clerical  Supervisors  NSC  550  652  32  U  21 

Collectors,  Bills,  Acct.  118  126  6-  *1  5 

Counter  Clerks,  Exc,  Food  SCO  963  56  18  38 

Estimators,  Investigators  NEC  1,036  1,132  53  28  25 

Expeditors,  Prod.  Controllers  64a.  912  49  9  40 

File  Clerks  785  868  Uo  9  31 

Insurance  Adjust.  Examiners  509  584  22  8  14 

Library  Attendants,  Assist.  U50  471  21  3  18 

Mall  Carriers,  P.  0  .  682  677  14  0  14 

Mail  ffimdlers,  Exc.  P.  0.  426  U95  24  3  16 

Messenger  4  Office  Helpers  202  195  14  1  13 

Payroll,  Time  Keeping  Clerks  597  669  35  8  25 

Postal  Clerks  799  705  13  10  3 

Receptionists  977  1,219  79  26  53 

Shipping,  Rec.  Clerks  1,559  1,798  78  26  52 

Statistical  Clerks  775  892  1*8  13  35 

Stock  Clerks,  Store  Keepers  1,263  1,491  70  24  46 

Teachers  Aides,  Exc.  Monitors  4 10  617  31  22  9 

Telephone  Operators  1,087  1,01*5  10  "10  20 

Misc.  Clerical  Workers  NEC  3,502  6,l8l  463  286  177 

Crafts  &  Kindred  Workers  25,1*51  29,311  1,224  4l6  808 

Construction  Crafts  Workers  6,367  7,971  385  172  213 

Carpenters  &  Apprentices  2,052  2,488  119  47  72 

Brick  4  Stonemasons  4  Apprs.  302  3U7  45  5  1*0 

Bulldozer  Operators  122  177  9  6  3 

Cement  4  Concrete  Finishers  69  108  5  4  1 

Electricians  and  Apprs.  1^163  1,397  55  25  20 
Excavating,  Grading  Kach. 

Operators  328  446  19  12  7 

Floor  Layers,  Exc.  Tile  Setters  34  41  2  1  1 

Painters  and  Apprentices  930  1,134  67  23  44 

Paperhangers  53  75  6  3  3 

Plasterers  4  Apprentices  47  1*9  2  1  1 

Plumbers,  Fitters  4  Apprentices  869  1,149  63  30  33 

Roofers  and  Slaters  176  245  12  8  4 

Structural  Metal  Craft  Workers  l4l  214  11  8  3 

Tllesetters  82  95  3  2  1 

Blue  Collar  Workers,  Supv.  NSC  3,8l8  4,403  191  65  126 


Metalvcrklr.g  Craft  Workers 

Exc.  NEC 
Forge  and  Hammer  Operators 
Job  4  Die  Setters,  Metal 
Millwrights 

Molders,  Metal  4  Apprentices 
Pattern  &  Model  Makers 
Sheetaetal  Workers  &  Apprentices 
Tool  &  Diemakers  4  Apprentices 

Mechanics,  Repairers,  Installers 
Air.  Cond.  Heating,  Eefrig. 

Mechanics 
Auto  Body  Repairs 
Auto  Mechanics  4  Apprs. 
Data  Processing  Mach.  Repairs 
Heavy  Equip.  Mech.  Inc.  Diesel 
Household  Appliance  Mech. 
Office  Mach.  Repairers 
Radio,  T.  V.  Repairers 
Other  Mechanics  4  Apprentices 


3,228 

3,580 

145 

38 

107 

71 

81 

3 

1 

2 

199 

245 

12 

5 

7 

143 

135 

3 

0 

3 

128 

4 

1 

3 

109 

113 

5 

1 

4 

357 

399 

14 

5 

9 

567 

647 

29 

8 

21 

6,374 

7,464 

277 

117 

160 

494 

726 

38 

25 

13 

473 

501 

10 

3 

7 

2,131 

2,330 

69 

22 

47 

142 

274 

16 

14 

2 

1,648 

1,822 

66 

19 

47 

302 

335 

11 

3 

8 

122 

182 

9 

9 

0 

257 

354 

18 

2 

16 

536 

602 

24 

8  ' 

16 
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Table  V  Springfleld-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 
Projection*  of  Employment  by  Occupation 
Continued 


- 

Average 

Annual 

"  Projected 

Job  Openings,  I976-I985 

1976 

1985 

Openings 

Openings 

-  Occupational  Categories  and 

Employment 

Employment 

Due  To 

Due  To 

Selected  Occupations 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Growth 

Seoarations 

Printing  Trade  Crafts  Workers 

1  341 

1  29-4 

38 

-5 

43 

Bookbinding 

121 

119 

5 

.1 

4 

Compositors  i  Typesetters 

U97 

U19 

9 

--8 

17 

Photo  Engravers,  Lithographers 

U»5 

166 

7 

3 

4 

Printing  Press  Operators  &  Apprs. 

510 

526" 

16 

2 

14 

Transportation,  Public  Utilities 

1,152 

1,273 

27 

14 

13 

Crafts  • 

Electric  Power  Line  Installations 

Repairs 

237 

268 

7 

3 

4 

Locomotive  Engineers 

32 

45 

3 

2 

1 

Telephone  Installers  Repairers 

704 

792 

16 

9 

7 

Telephone  Line  Installs..  Splicers 

129 

129 

1 

0 

1 

Other  Crafts,  Kindred  Workers 

3,169 

3,301 

160 

15 

99 

Bakers 

384 

379 

15 

-1 

16 

Cabinetmakers 

144 

3 

•2 

5 

Carpet  Installers 

115 

129 

3 

2 

1 

Crane,  Derrick  &  Hoist  Operators 

2lU 

259 

11 

3 

8 

Decorators,  Window  Dressers 

240 

270 

14 

0 

14 

Dental  Lab.  Technicians 

97 

110 

6 

2 

4 

Jewelers  &  Watchmakers 

104 

116 

10 

2 

8 

Motion  Picture  Projectionists 

31 

32 

k 

1 

3 

Opticians,  Lena  Grinder,  Polishers 

172 

267 

17 

.  10 

7 

Sign  Painters 

60 

65 

5 

1 

4 

Stationary  Engineers 

346 

321 

13 

-3 

16 

Tailors 

200 

179 

12 

-3 

15 

Upholsterers 

120 

111 

5 

-1 

6 

Crafts,  Kindred  NEC 

345 

307 

10 

-5 

15 

Operatives 

33,216 

37,234 

1,635 

432 

1,203 

Operatives,  Exc.  Transport 

26,192 

29,  Mo 

348 
J40 

Semiskilled  Meralworkir.g 

2,644 

2,935 

112 

32 

so 

Drill  Press  Operators 

192 

186 

5 

-1 

6 

Furnace  Tenders 

89 

5 

2 

3 

Grinding  Machine  Operators 

376 

372 

12 

-1 

U 

Lathe,  [till  Mach.  Operators 

267 

337 

6 

6 

0 

Metal  Platers 

157 

171 

7 

2 

C 

J 

Other  Precision  Mach.  Operators 

157 

236 

14 

8 

6 

Punch  Stamp  Precs.  Operators 

2^9 

277 

12 

3 

9 

Solderers 

256 

206 

2 

-5 

7 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

909 

1,089 

38 

16 

22 

Semiskilled  Textiles 

833 

689 

18 

-15 

34 

Knitters,  Loopers,  &  Toppers 

70 

60 

1 

-1 

2 

Spinners,  Twisters,  Winders 

181 

170 

8 

-1 

9 

Weavers 

59 

46 

2 

-1 

3 

Other  Textile  Operators 

U97 

399 

8 

-10 

18 

Semiskilled  Packing  Inspecting 

4,405 

5,461 

299 

113 

186 

Checkers,  Examiners,  Etc.  Mfg. 

1,996 

2,613 

153 

66 

87 

Graders  &  Sorters,  Mfg. 

101 

89 

4 

- 1 

5 

Meat  Wrappers,  Retail  Trade 

263 

293 

12 

3 

9 

Packer,  Wrapper,  Exc.  Meat,  Prod 

2,022 

2,439 

128 

44 

84 

Other  Operatives,  Exc.  Transport 

18,793 

21,131 

971 

254 

717 

Insulation  Workers 

56 

93 

5 

4 

1 

Assemblers 

3,085 

4,231 

248 

123 

126 

Bottling,  Canning  Operators 

75 

76 

3 

1 

2 

Clothing  Ironers  &  Pressers 

343 

309 

10 

-4 

14 

Cutting  Operators  NEC 

681 

7U9 

36 

8 

28 

Dressmakers  Exc.  Factory 

247 

207 

12 

-5 

17 

Dry  Wall  Install.  Lathes 

72 

no 

5 

4 

1 

Dyers 

149 

164 

6 

.2 

4 

Filer,  Polishers,  Sander  Buffer 

371 

388 

16 

2 

14 

Garage  Workers,  Gas  Station 

Attendants 

832 

850 

17 

3 

14 

Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning  Opers.  NEC 

393 

469 

30 

8 

22 

Meat  Cutters,  Butchers,  Exc.  Mfg.  640 

590 

12 

14 

26 
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Table  V  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 

Projections  of  Employment  by  Occupations 
 Continued   


Average  Annual 

'  Projected 

Job  Openings,  ! 

.976-1985 

1976 

1985 

Openings 

Openings 

.  Occupational  Categories  and 

Employment 

Employment 

Due  To 

Due  To 

Selected  Occupations 

Number 

Number 

N  umber 

Growth 

Separations 

Meat  Cutters,  Butchers 

65 

66 

3 

0 

3 

Mllleners 

9 

7 

1 

0 

1 

Mixing  Oprs. 

191 

179 

3 

-  2 

5 

•  Oilers,  Greasers,  Exc.  Auto 

72 

61* 

2 

0 

3 

_:Eainters  ,  "Mfg.  Articles 

267 

372 

21 

11 

10 

Photographers  Process  Workers 

271 

380 

22 

12 

10 

Riveters  and  Fasteners 

82 

88 

k 
4 

1 

3 

Sawyers  . 

126 

1U6 

10 

3 

7 

Severs  and  Stitchers 

2,379 

2,1*59 

125 

9 

116 

Furnace  Tenders,  Stokers 

Exc.  Metal 

190 

181* 

6 

—  1 

7 

Winding  Oprs.  NEC 

323 

U39 

24 

13 

11 

Misc.  Machine  Operators 

4,148 

•♦,503 

176 

39 

137 

Operatives  NEC 

■  3,155 

3,539 

146 

42 

104 

Transport  Equip.  Operatives 

6,540 

7,018 

236 

52 

1  ait 

Bus  Drivers 

854 

811 

29 

-5 

34 

Delivery  4  Route  Workers 

1,55** 

1,729 

57 

19 

38 

Fork  Lift,  Tow  Motor  Operators 

482 

575 

20 

10 

10 

R.  R.  Brake  Operators 

46 

57 

3 

1 

2 

Taxi  Drivers,  Chauffeurs 

699 

667 

28 

-4 

32 

Truck  Drivers 

2,708 

2,979 

88 

29 

59 

Service  Workers 

30,037 

36,293 

2,155 

672 

1,483 

Cleaning  Service  Workers 

5,U98 

6,W*9 

482 

102 

380 

Lodging  Quarters  Cleaners 

Exec.  P.  R. 

362 

636 

61 

29 

32 

Bldg.  Int.  Cleaners,  NEC 

1,921 

2,320 

182 

43 

139 

Janitors  and  Sextons 

3,261 

3,492 

239 

30 

209 

Food  Service  Workers 

10,1*21* 

12,791 

685 

253 

399 

bartenders 

671 

786 

50 

13 

37 

Waiters'  Assts. 

395 

525 

21 

14 

7 

Cooks,  Exc.  Private 

2,105 

2,629 

152 

56 

96 

Dishwashers 

689 

801* 

40 

39 

1 

Food  Counter,  Fountain  Workers 

1,791 

2,1*05 

146 

65 

81 

Walters 

3,501* 

4,098 

188 

64 

124 

Food  Workers,  NEC,  Exc.  Private 

1,268 

1,5*3 

89 

29 

60 

Health  Service  Workers 

5,607 

7,285 

436 

180 

256 

Dental  Assistants 

371 

530 

33 

17 

16 

Health  Aides,  Exec.  Nursing 

621 

961 

71 

2 

69 

Health  Trainees 

79 

24 

-  l 

-4 

3 

Nurses  Aides,  Orderlies 

2,709 

3,283 

167 

61 

106 

Practical  Nurses 

1,825 

2,1*86 

168 

70 

98 

Personal  Services  Workers 

3,2W* 

3,747 

228 

55 

173 

Atten.  Recreation  Amusements 

162 

173 

10 

1 

9 

Atten.  Personal  Service  NEC 

187 

208 

16 

3 

13 

Barbers 

311* 

305 

18 

-1 

19 

Boarding,  Lodging,  Housekeepers 

70 

77 

10 

1 

9 

Child  Care  Workers  Exc.  Private 

3**3 

708 

71 

39 

32 

Elevator  Operators 

90 

61 

4 

0 

4 

Hairdressers,  Cosmetologists 

1,258 

1,240 

45 

-  2 

47 

Housekeeper  Exec.  Private 

326 

354 

21 

3 

18 

School  Monitors 

116 

142 

5 

3 

2 

Welfare  Service  Aides 

169 

216 

14 

5 

9 
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Table  V  Cpringfield-Chicopee-Kolyoke  Labor  Market  Area 
Projections  of  Employment  by  Occupations 
Continued 


Average  Annual 

Projected 

1976 

19B5 

Openings 

Openings 

Occupational  Categories  and 

Employment 

Employment 

Due  To 

Due  To 

OCi"U  -  C-l    \J  v-  La  Ja  UlLfi 

Mi  i  mhPT° 

Number 

Growth 

Separations 

Protective  &  Service  Workers 

5,307 

1  oft 

1  Til 
174 

Crossing  Guard,  Bridgetenders 

iua 

186 

17 

•  4 

13 

Firefighters 

l,l6l 

1.U36 

*7 

30 

17 

Guards 

1,306 

1,«91 

120 

99 

30 

Police  and  Detectives 

1,566 

2,118 

90 

01 

29 

Sheriffs  and  Bailiffs 

58 

73 

a 

2 

6 

Private  Household  Workers 

1,021 

715 

35 

—  34 

69 

Child  Care  Workers 

358 

251 

—  13 

17 

Housekeepers  Private 

168 

96 

1. 
4 

...  Q 

O 

12 

Private  Household  Cleaners, 

Service 

1*56 

336 

22 

— lU 

36 

Laborers ,  lxc .  Faro 

8,640 

31*6 

98 

248 

Animal  Caretakers,  Exc.  Farms 

289 

375 

22 

10 

12 

1    ■           '      J^l.    V  C  1    -J    ^               .    ~    —           —   i  ^ 

161 

6 

3 

3 

Constr.  Laborers,  Exc.  Carp. 

1,2U6 

l  Uq^ 

53 

23 

25 

Freight  Material  Handlers 

1^270 

40 

12 

32 

Garbage  Collectors 

169 

247 

13 

9 

1. 

Gardeners,  Groundkeepers 

62 

Exc.  Farm 

1,059 

1,186 

75 

13 

Stock  Handlers 

2,544 

2,1*96 

65 

24 

41 

Vehicle  Washers,  Equip. 

Cleaners 

U57 

456 

13 

0 

13 

Warehouse  Laborers,  NEC 

283 

285 

7 

0 

7 

Other  Laborers 

1,018 

1,056 

41 

4 

37 

Farmers  and  Farm  Workers 

2,042 

1,631 

55 

-45 

100 

Fanners  and  Farm  Managers 

807 

673 

39 

—15 

54 

Farm  Laborers  Fain  Sutjv. 

1,235 

960 

16 

—30 

U6 

Farm  Labor  Supervisors 

60 

60 

3 

—1 

4 

Farm  Labor  Wage  Workers 

860 

566 

13 

—  41 

28 

Farm  Labor  Unpaid  Family 

312 

330 

16 

1 

15 
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VII.    Individuals  in  Need  of  Manpower  Services 


Unemployment  declined  from  an  average  of  27,800  in  fiscal  year  1975  (the 

to  14,500  in  fiscal  year  1980,  and  even  higher  to  17,500  in  fiscal  year  1981 
Because  of  the  strong  recovery  from  the  last  recession  and  the  excellent  in- 

f 6a  iS  n0t  to  do  to°  badly  ^  the  current  recession. 

tlZl^l    S  make  UP  a  large  Part  of  the  total  ^employed,  training 

should  be  made  available  to  those  in  need  of  skills,  especially  since  re- 
cessions  over  the  past  decade  have  been  of  short  duration. 

S^JEf^^fnS,^*  Participation  rate  for  the  nonwhites,  male  and  female, 

It  the  non^.i9  1  *?, thiS  At  the  S8me  time>  tne  ^employmenTrate 

of  the  nonwhites  m  all  age  brackets  is  also  expected  to  be  high.    As  for  the 

whites,  training  programs  could  be  geared  to  youths  16  through  19  years  of  age. 

^J?iSAS^^uf  °'°b  services  at  the  local  Division  of  Employment 

Security  offices  in  the  area,  during  March  1980.  It  shows  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  individuals  white  and  nonwhite,  veterans  and  disadvantaged  who  could 
be  in  need  of  manpower  services. 


Table  VI  Job  Matching  Activities  March  1980 


APPLICANTS 

ALL 
INDIVIDUALS 

WOMEN 

NONWHITE 

VETEPANS 

DISAD- 
VANTAGED 

JOB 

OPENINGS    MAR.  IQ80 

Active 
Applicants* 

18,249 

10,472 

4,982 

2,223 

10,794 

Total  Job 
Openings* 

2,190 

New 

Applicants 
(This  Month) 

2,802 

1,322 

499 

346 

461 

Job  Open- 
ings Rec. 
(This  Mo.) 

1,645 

*Accumulative  October  1,  1979  through  March  1980 
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VIII.    Entry  Level  Workers  Supplied  by  Local  Schools  and  Institutions 


Vocational  Education  Planning 
and  Workforce  Information  Report 

Springfield  -  Chicopee  -  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Labor  Market  Area 


The  following  tables  and  analysis  present  a  review  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  labor  market  area 
relating  graduates  supplied  by  educational  institutions  with  current  and 
possible  future  demand  for  workers  in  the  various  three  digit  industries. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  those  industries  least  affected  by  the  ups 
and  downs  of  business  cycles. 

The  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  labor  market  area  has  eleven  vocational 
training  facilities  including  skill     centers,  undergraduate  and  post-grad 
uate  schools  ( two  year  college  level) .    The  skill  -    centers  are  federally 
funded  (CETA)  while  the  schools  are  financed  by  the  municipalities.  These 
facilities  provide  training  in  ^3  different  occupations  (See  Table  VI  for 
detailed  summary  of  courses  and  enrollment). 

A  survey  was  made  of  these  vocational  educational  institutions,  recording 
those  who  graduated  in  June  1978  and  1979  in  particular  programs.  Since 
most  schools  do  a  follow-up  survey  of  recent  graduates  in  early  fall  it 
was  possible  to  determine  the  percentage  of  graduates  who  remained  in  the 
labor  market  area  and  became  part  of  the  workforce  for  which  they  were 
trained.    Placement  directors  were  then  able  to  apply  these  percentages 
to  the  senior  class  enrollment  in  various  courses  and  thereby  project  the 
numbers  who  can  be  expected  to  enter  particular  occupations  in  their  labor 
market  area. 

According  to  the  findings  of  the  survey  approximately  75  percent  of  all 
graduates  usually  continue  to  live  in  the  labor  market  area  and  66  percent 
are  able  to  gain  employment  and/or  elect  to  stay  in  the  field  for  which 
they  were  trained.    Not  only  should  these  figures  be  gratifying  to  the 
planners  of  vocational  educational  training  in  these  communities  but  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  preparing  new  courses  or  expanding  existing  programs. 

Sixty- six  percent  of  the  expected  graduates  in  1980,  which  should  be  over 
kf000,  will  supply  a  significant  part  of  the  workforce  in  the  early  1980* s 
Even  with  a  possible  recession  in  1980,  most  firms  contacted  in  recent 
months  expect  a  considerable  amount  of  hiring  over  the  next  12  months,  if 
only  for  replacement  purposes. 
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TableVHtlea  summary  of  unfilled  job  openings  as  reported  by  the  local 
DES  offices  in  the  labor  market  over  the  past  four  quarters  using  the 
last  month  of  each  period  for  review.    These  occupations  were  selected 

because  the  cumulative  demand  for  trained  workers  by  firms  in  these  occu- 
pations was  30  or  more  over  the  12  month  period.    Column  A  shows  the 
number  of  unfilled  job  openings  in  each  occupation  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  each  quarter.    Column  B  indicates  the  percentage  of  job  openings 
unfilled  30  days  or  more  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  each  quarter. 

Apparently,  vocational  educational  institutions  furnish  training  programs 
in  at  least  71  percent  of  the  occupations  listed  on  "unfilled  job  openings" 
at  DES  offices  during  the  past  year  (Compare  Tables  vn  and  VII]),    The  reason 
more  jobs  are  not  filled,  given  the  supply  of  graduates  from  local  training 
facilities,  is  that  many  of  the  jobs  listed  with  the  DES  Job  Bank  that  go 
unfilled  usually  require  special  training  or  experience. 

Table  VUI  reveals  a  few  areas  where  training  might  be  made  available  within 
the  Labor  Market  Area.    These  are: 


(1)  Sewing  Machine  Operators,  Nongarment, 

(?•)  Construction  Workers,  Other  Than  Carpenter, 

(3)  Truck  Driver,  and 

(4)  Material  Handler  (Including  Tractor  Operators). 

Table  IX     is  a  comprehensive  review  of  employment  in  various  manufacturing 
and  nonmanufacturing  industries  in  the  labor  market  area,  classifying  each 
industrial  category  as  it  is  affected  by  the  business  cycle.    The  industries 
are  classified  as  recession  resistant,  recession  resilient  or  declining.  The 
years  197*+  through  1977  were  used  to  observe  employment  during  the  year  just 
prior  to  the  1975  recession,  the  year  of  recession,  and  the  following  two 
years  of  recovery.    This  table  can  be  of  help  to  school  programmers  and  place- 
ment counselors  in  guiding  graduates  or  anyone  in  search  of  a  job  concerning 
industries  which  might  supply  the  greatest  security. 
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Table  VIII  S[XsaaTy  of  unfilled  Job  Openings 

Springfield  -  Chicopee  -  Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 


1978 

December 

A  B 
No.  Percent 

A 
No. 

1979 
March 

B 

Percent 

A 
No. 

1Q7Q 

Tun  a 

B  * 
Percent 

1979 

September 

A  B 
No.  Percent 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

D.O.T.  Code 

Occupational  Title 

O79-37U-OII+ 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

1+1 

100 

k6 

98 

26 

88 

33 

8a 

203-362-010 

Clerk  Typist 

HO 

90 

68 

18 

18 

78 

39 

77 

205-367-051* 

Survey  Worker 

0 

0 

2 

50 

68 

1 

19 

37 

206-362-010 

File  Clerk 

2 

100 

2 

100 

1 

0 

8 

12 

209-562-010 

General  Clerk 

Ik 

86 

13 

1+6 

11 

60 

IS 

78 

210-382 -OlU 

General  Bookkeeper 

8 

88 

26 

19 

6 

83 

6 

50 

216-1+82-010 

Accounting  Clerk 

5 

60 

3 

33 

3 

67 

8 

50 

219-362-010 

Administrative  Clerk 

•  2 

100 

22 

9 

7 

86 

13 

62 

222-387-050 

Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerk 

1 

100 

5 

UO 

5 

1+0 

8 

100 

222-387-153 

Stock  Clerk 

k 

50 

3 

33 

0 

0 

9 

78 

237-367-038 

Receptionist 

1 

100 

2 

0 

5 

20 

9 

33 

313-361-011+ 

Cook  (Hotels  &  Restaurants) 

2 

100 

5 

ko 

3 

3k 

k 

100 

355-671+-011* 

Nurses  Aide 

81 

k6 

91 

16 

100 

37 

5^ 

600-280-022 

All  Around  Machinist 

10 

100 

7 

29 

9 

89 

6 

100 

601-280-01+6 

Die  Maker 

2 

100 

3 

33 

2 

100 

22 

6k 

609-685-OI8 

Production  Machine  Oper. 

2 

50 

10 

70 

k 

100 

5 

100 

620-261-010 

Auto  Mechanic 

7 

86 

11 

55 

8 

62 

1U 

71 

706-68U-022 

Bench  Assembler 

3 

0 

0 

0 

26 

k 

3>» 

38 

726-681+-018 

Electronic  Assembler 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

97 

787-632-0U6 

Sew.  Mach.  Opr.  Nongarment 

25 

100 

26 

88 

37 

57 

62 

90 

807-381-010 

Auto  Body  Repairs 

c 

? 

2 

100 

9 

22 

11 

82 

8IQ-38U-OIU 

Arc  Welders 

2 

100 

2 

100 

3 

100 

1+ 

100 

860-381-022 

Carpenter 

7 

k3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11+ 

11+ 

869-66I+-01I+ 

Construction  Worker  I 

58 

100 

63 

17 

5 

80 

11 

73 

809-687-026 

Construction  Worker  H 

29 

100 

35 

20 

0 
0 

100 

5 

100 

899-381-010 

Maintenance  Bldg.  Repairer 

2k 

92 

kk 

3k 

0 

0 

18 

100 

905-663-oiU 

Truck  Driver 

3 

100 

1 

100 

7 

57 

8 

■ 

929-887-030 

Material  Handler  (including 

Tractor  Operator 

29 

1(6 

32 

62 

70 

97 

67 

55 

*  Percent  of  total  unfilled  openings  in  particular  month  30  days  or  more. 
Source:  D.E.S.  EfciARS  Table  96 
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The  Unemployment  Rate,  Unadjusted 


Springfield- 
Chicopee- 
Holyoke 
LMA 

Mass. 

U.S. 

197b 

6.U 

7.2 

5.6 

1975 

11.3 

11.2 

8.5 

1976 

9.0 

9.5 

7.7 

1977 

7.2 

8.1 

7.0 

1978 

5.3 

6.1 

6.0 

1979 

h.7 

5.5 

5.8 
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However,  table  VIII  emphasizes  the  last  recession  (1975) >  the  prior  year 
and  the  following  two  years  of  recovery.    The  1975  recession  in  this  area 
was  extremely  severe  with  the  unemployment  rate  averaging  11.3  percent  as 
compared  to  11.2  percent  for  the  state  and  9.0  for  the  nation.    Because  of 
diversification  of  its  industries  and  excellent  cooperation  between  the 
government  (federal  funding)  and  the  business  sector  (private  financing)  this 
industrial  area  was  able  to  recover  faster  than  the  state  by  1976  and  the 
country  by  1978  (See  table  on  page  36.) 

Much  of  the  growth  since  1976  was  in  such  capital  goods  producing  industries 
as  primary  metals,  fabricated  metals,  electrical  equipment  and  especially  non- 
electrical machinery.    At  this  particular  time  one  must  be  aware  of  the  "Acceler- 
ator Economic  Principle"  i.  e.  those  industries  producing  capital  goods  are 
usually  the  first  to  decline  during  a  recession. 
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Table  IX  The  Effect  of  Business  Cycles  on  Employment  in  Various  Industries 


Sic 

Industry 

Employment  by  Place  of  Work 

Code 

Manufacturing 

Classification 

I97U 

1975 

1976 

1977 

FOOD 

202 

Dairy  Products 

R 

918 

999 

1,113 

1,035 

205 

Bakery  Products 

,;RS 

698 

220 

709 

6lk 

208 

Beverages 

T) 

1*27 

251* 

20k 

199 

r  r  C 

BB 

150 

21 

2k 

207 

225 

Knitting  Goods 

D 

kh5 

385 

327 

255 

229 

Misc.  Textiles 

RS 

861 

696 

7k7 

786 

APPAREL 

233 

Womens'  &  Girls'  Outerwear 

RS 

612 

5^7 

k79 

516 

23k 

Wcsnens'  &  Girls'  Underwear 

RS 

kll 

393 

805 

8k3 

238 

Misc.  -  Raincoats  etc. 

RS 

369 

355 

368 

365 

239 

Misc.  Fab.  Prods.  (Curtains) 

D 

1,185 

1,2^5 

1,236 

1,000 

WOOD 

2kk 

Containers 

R 

7U 

123 

127 

136 

2k9 

Misc.  Wood  Products 

D 

676 

Uio 

38k 

kl6 

"FimNTnra'R 

251 

Furniture  &  Fixtures 

D 

295 

235 

256 

2k0 

25k 

Partitions,  Shelving  etc. 

R 

93 

Ilk 

Ilk 

138 

PAPER 

Lonverce&  draper 

KB 

k,k91 

3,917 

U,l8l 

k,k38 

265 

Boxes 

R 

1,339 

1,377 

1,510 

1,520 

printing 

271 

Newspaper 

RS 

1,1*56 

r,U20 

1,501 

1,1*81 

273 

Book*  Printing 

D 

169 

131 

127 

126 

275 

Commercial  Printing 

RS 

1,2U5 

1,11*2 

1,207 

1,188 

278 

Blackcocks 

RS 

2,164 

1,902 

2,071 

2,018 

282 

Plastics,  Synthetics 

RS 

2,850 

2,koi 

2,1+62 

2,7^5 

284 

Soap  St  Detergents 

R 

1,005 

1,031 

1,01k 

97^ 

RUBBER,  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 

301 

Tires 

D 

1,977 

1,699 

1,^90 

1,733 

307 

Misc.  Plastic  Products 

R 

1,^33 

1,506 

1,636 

1,652 

317 

Handbacs  &  Wallets 

RS 

1,050 

891 

1,006 

857 

SOURCE:    -  DES,  202  Reports 

CLASSIFICATION  CODE 
R  -  Resistant 
RS-  Resilient 
D  -  Declining 
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Table  IXT^e  Effect  of  Business  Cycles  on  Employment  in  Various  Industries 


Sic.    Industry  .  .  ■      Employment  by  Place  of  Work 

Code  Manufacturing  .      Classification     1974     1975     1976  1977 

abrasives  1  


327 

Concrete,  Plastic  Resin 

RS 

237 

239 

184 

193 

329 

Abrasives 

RS 

385 

239 

366 

360 

PRIMARY  METALS 

331 

Blast  Furnaces 

D 

298 

272 

262 

233 

332 

Iron  &  Steel  Foundry 

RS 

692 

420 

564 

555 

336 

Roll  Draw  &  Extruded  Metals 

RS 

258 

269 

246 

253 

FABRICATED  METALS 


3^1 

Metal  Cans  &  Containers 

RS 

237 

216 

287 

342 

Hand  Tools 

RS 

1,896 

1,799 
661 

1,881 

2,070 
888 

344 

Fabricated  Structural  Metals 

RS 

903 

844 

345 

Screw  Machine  Products 

RS 

192 

157 

174 

197 

346 

Forging 

R 

423 

1,528 

1,533 

1,488 

347 

Coating  &  Engraving 

RS 

743 

602 

674 

758 

348 

Ordnance 

R 

1+99 

2,824 

2,950 

3,110 
944 

349 

Misc.  Products 

RS 

969 

•  952 

933 

NONELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 


354 

Metal  Working  Machinery 

RS 

1,727 
1,508 

1,365 

1,332 
1,665 

1,524 

355 

Special  Machinery 

RS 

1,470 

1,696 

356 

General  Industrial  Machinery 

D 

2,6Ul 

2,21+2 

1,807 

1,779 

357 

Office  &  Computer  Equip. 

R 

21 

1,480 

1,794 

2,091 

359 

Misc.  Machinery 

D 

1,354 

1,1+14 

1,381 

894 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 


363 

Household  Appliances 

RS 

10 

11 

293 

260 

364 

Electrical  Lighting 

RS 

137 

1+25 

397 

340 

366 

Communication  Equipment 

D* 

51 

300 

235 

225 

367 

Electronic  Components 

RS 

1,985 

826 

1,106 

1,611 

TRANSPORTATION  EQUIP. 

371 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts 

RS 

1,290 

1,210 

1,231 

1,444 

372 

Aircraft  Parts 

RS 

240 

134 

112 

202 

375 

Bikes  &  Parts 

RS 

882 

1+12 

524 

605 

INSTRUMENTS  &  PHOTOGRAPHER  EQUIP. 

383 

Optical,  Instruments  &  Parts 

R 

421+ 

423 

427 

444 

386 

Photographic  Equip.  &  Parts 

RS 

392 

456 

302 

313 

GAMES,  ATHLETIC  EQUIP.  ETC. 

394 

Toys,  Games,  Athletic  Goods 

RS 

^,306 

3,820 

3,876 

3,865 

^99 

Misc.  Mf£d.  Products 

RS 

2,143 

1,727 

1,836 

1,880 

♦Automation  -  Capital  Intensive  Industry 
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Table  IX     Be  Effect  of  Business  Cycles  on  Employment  in  Various  Industries 


Sic. 

Industry 

Employment  by  Place  of  Wori 

Code 

Manufacturing 

Classification 

-1-7  O 

i-y  lO 

CONTRACT  COKSTtTCTTOU 

152 

General  Contractor  Single  Hones 

D 

J/ 

2  ^45 

984 

■572 

618 

161 

Highway  Street  Construction 

•  D 

U59 

•338 

•277 

287 

171 

Plumbing,  Heating  &  Air  Cond. 

D 

974 

810 

770 

761 

172 

Painting    &  Paper  Hanging 

D 

325 

256 

239 

218 

173 

Electrical  Work 

D 

934 

783 

6c6 

574 

174 

Masonry,  Hie  Work,  Plastering 

RS 

509 

609 

517 

563 

175 

Carpentry  &  Flooring 

D 

266 

179 

161 

158 

176 

Roofing 

BS 

378 

338 

334 

351 

transportation,  communications 
&  utilities 


4n 
U12 
1*13 
415 
421 
U71 
1*72 
481 
483 
491 
U92 


Local  Passenger  Transportation 

R 

197 

512 

565 

488 

Taxi cabs 

RS 

234 

251 

230 

230 

Intercity  Rural  Passenger  Transp. 

D 

328 

298 

297 

275 

School  Buses 

R 

1+07 

551 

606 

732 

Trucking 

RS 

2,271 

2,039 

2,160 

2,373 

Freight  Forwarding 

D 

125 

118 

38 

8 

Arrangements  for  Transportation  * 

RS 

199 

207 

206 

228 

Telephone  Communications 

-f> 

2,523 

2,297 

2,204 

2,177 

Radio  &  TV  Broadcasting  * 

RS 

331 

328 

349 

401 

Electric  Services 

RS 

944 

869 

838 

878 

Gas  Production  &  Distribution 

R 

182 

419 

434 

441 

TRADE 


501 

Auto  Parts 

E 

730 

847 

811 

819 

502 

Furniture  &  Home  Furnishings 

D 

8U 

114 

138 

158 

506 

Electrical  Goods 

R 

326 

339 

361 

387 

507 

Hdw. ,  Plumb.  &  Heat.  Supplies 

R 

727 

912 

946 

922 

508 

&  Equip. 

1,421 

1,541 

Machinery,  Equip.  &  Supplies 
(ex.  Comp.) 

R 

1,355 

1,372 

509 

Misc.  Dur.  Goods  &  Jewelry  Scrap 

RS 

3,107 

298 

281 

335 

521 

Lumber  &  Bldg.  Material 

RS 

802 

657 

656 

677 

523 

Paint,  Glass  &  Wallpaper 

R 

114 

141 

144 

141 

525 

Hardware  Stores 

RS 

448 

293 

288 

303 

531 

Department  Stores 

D 

5,572 

4,967 

4,759 

4,401 

554 

Gas  Stations  (serv.) 

RS 

1,572 
11,467 

1,769 

1,521 

1,655 

531 

Eating  &  Drinking  Places 

RS 

9,834 

9,929 

10,304 

591 

Drug  Stores 

RS 

1,342 

1,356 

1,381 

1,315 

592 

Liquor  Stores 

D 

964 

943 

931 

908 

FINANCE,  ErSUPANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 


602 

Commercial  Banks 

RS 

2,290 

2,368 

2,292 

2,240 

603 

Mutual  Savings  Banks 

R 

1,034 

1,112 
3,666 

1,210 

1,287 

631 

Life  Insurance 

R 

3,176 

3,752 

3,222 
443 

632 

Fire,  Marine  &  Casualty  Ins. 

RS 

1,130 

447 

325 

641 

Ins.  Agents,  3rokers,  &  Service 

RS 

839 

852 

842 

862 

651 

Real  Estate  Operators 

RS 

476 

477 

460 

481 

653 

Real  Estate  Agents  &  Mgrs. 

RS 

476 

453 

463 

590 

SERVICES 


701 

Hotels,  Motels  &  Tourists  Courts 

RS 

1,571 
948 

1,412 

1,319 

1,473 

721 

Personal  Services  -  Laundry  Etc. 

RS 

972 

953 

946 

723 

Beauty  Shops 

D 

946 

886 

876 

874 

734 

Services  to  Other  Buildings 

RS 

1,317 

1,263 

1,321 

1,365 

739 

Misc.  Bus  Services 

RS 

2,317 

1,721 
954 

2,010 
981 

2,112 
983 

753 

Automotive  Repair  Shops 

R 

923 

799 

Amusements  &  Recreations 

RS 

1,168 

1,096 

1,100 
1,499 

1,270 

801 

Offices  of  Physicians 

R 

1,338 

1,444 

l,5CO 

802 

Offices  of  Dentists 

R 

754 

774 

798 

811 

806 

Hospitals 

RS 

8,444 

9,878 

7,481 

8,529 

809 

Health  4  Allied  Services 

R 

204 

214 

304 

539 

811 

Legal  Services 

RS 

723 

693 

711 

749 

822 

Colleges,  Universities,  Prof  Schools 

RS 

3,951 

3,727 

4,208 

4,331 

864 

Civic,  Social  &  Fraternal  Associations 

RS 

1.2^ 

l.lltfj 

1,230 

1,072 

Despite  all  signs  of  a  business  slump  in  early  1980  these  firms  could 
profit  from  increased  "business  from  high-technology  industries  in  this 
state  and  the  rapidly  growing  energy  producing  industries  in  the  sunbelt. 
If  this  happens  then  many  of  the  hard  goods  industries  considered  re- 
silient in  the  197^-1977  period  could  become  resistant  in  the  1980' s. 

Table  X  shows  the  various  three  digit  manufacturing  industries  which 
employ  workers  trained  in  the  occupations  furnished  by  the  eleven  vo- 
cational educational  training  institutions  in  this  labor  market  area. 
It  also  shows  those  industries  which  employ  workers  trained  in  the  build- 
ing trades  (carpenters,  electricians,  plumbers,  and  painters).    It  should 
be  noted  that  these  workers  are  only  required  to  go  through  an  apprentice- 
ship program  when  entering  the  construction  industry,  not  in  manufacturing. 
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IX.    Supply  and  Demand  of  Labor  in 


High  Demand  Occupations 


A  study  of  supply  and  demand  of  labor  in  several  high  demand  occupations  in  the 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  labor  market  area    has  been  completed.  Occupations 
selected  were:    machine  operator,  welder,  licensed  practical  nurse,  secretary, 
stenographer,  typist  and  bookkeeper,  printer,  carpenter,  auto  body  repairer,  and 
auto  mechanic.    Surveys  were  made  in  a  number  of  firms  and  institutions  in  which 
there  is  a  high  net  demand  for  these  particular  occupations.    Looking  at  past 
and  present  payrolls  and  demand  for  products  or  services,  heads  of  personnel  were 
able  to  project  their  needs  for  the  coming  year,  whether  it  be  due  to  replacement 
or  expected  growth. 

In  addition,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  vocational  educational  institutions  in  the 
area,  recording  those  who  graduated  in  June  1978  and  1979  in  their  respective 
courses.    Since  most  schools  do  a  follow-up  of  recent  graduates  in  early  fall  it 
was  possible  to  determine  the  percentage  of  graduates  who  remained  in  the  area  and 
became  part  of  the  labor  force  for  which  they  were  trained.    Placement  directors 
were  then  able  to  apply  these  percentages  to  junior  and  senior  class  enrollments 
in  various  courses  and  thereby  project  the  numbers  who  can  be  expected  to  enter 
particular  trades  in  their  labor  market  area. 


Machine  Tool  Operators 
(D.O.T.  602.,  603.,  604.,  605.,  and  606.) 


Nature  of  Work* 

Machine  tool  operators  use  machine  tools  such  as  lathes, 
drill  pressers,  milling  machines,  grinding  machines,  and 
punch  presses  to  shape  metal  to  precise  dimensions.  Al- 
though some  operators  can  work  with  a  wide  variety  of 
machine  tools,  most  specialize  in  one  or  two  types . 

Operators  fall  into  two  broad  skill  categories  -  semiskilled 
and  skilled  -    Semiskilled  operators  are  essentially  machine 
tenders  who  perform  simple,  repetitive  operations  that  can 
he  learned  relatively  quickly.    Skilled  operators  can  per- 
form varied  and  complex  machining  operations.    Both  skilled 
and  semiskilled  operators  have  job  titles  related  to  the 
kind  of  machine  they  operate,  such  as  milling  machine 
operator  and  drill  press  operator. 

Most  machine  tool  operators  fall  into  the  semiskilled  cate- 
gory.   Their  jobs  vary  according  to  the  type  of  machine  they 
work  with;  however,  there  are  many  tasks  common  to  most 
machine  tools.    Typically,  semiskilled  operators  place  rough 
metal  stock  in  a  machine  tool  on  which  the  speeds  and  opera- 
tion sequence  already  have  been  set  by  ski  lied  workers.  By 
using  special,  easy-to-use  gauges  they  watch  the  machine 
and  make  minor  adjustments.    However,  they  depend  on  ski  lied 
machining  workers  for  major  adjustments  when  their  machine 
is  not  working  properly. 

The  work  of  skilled  machine  tool  operators  is  similar  to  that 
of  all-round  machinists,  except  that  it  usually  is  limited 
to  only  one  type  of  machine  and  involves  little  or  no  hand 
fitting  or  assembly  work.    Skilled  machine  tool  operators 
plan  and  set  up  the  correct  sequence  of  machining  opera- 
tions according  to  blueprints,  layouts,  or  other  instruc- 
tions.   They  adjust  speed,  feed,  and  other  controls,  and 
select  the  proper  cutting  instruments  or  tools  for  each 
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operation.    Using  micrometers,  gauges,  and  other  preci- 
sion measuring  instruments,  they  compare  the  completed 
work  with  the  tolerance  limits  given  in  the  specifica- 
tions.   They  also  may  select  cutting  oils  to  keep  the 
metal  workpiece  from  getting  too  hot  and  lubricating 
oils  to  keep  the  machine  tools  running  smoothly. 


Working  Conditions* 

Most  shops  are  clean  and  work -places  are  well-lighted. 
Machine  tool  operators  must  use  protective  glasses  to 
protect  their  eyes  from  flying  metal  particles.  They 
cannot  wear  loose-fitting  garments  as  these  might  get 
caught  in  the  machine,  injuring  the  operator  or  causing 
damage  to  the  machine. 

Most  machine  tool  operators  belong  to  unions  including 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers;  the  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement:  Workers  of 
America;  the  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers;  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers;  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 


*    Source:    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
1978  -  1979  Edition 
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Supply  and  Demand  of  Machine  Tool  Operators 

In  The 

Springf  ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 

August  1978 


Of  the  machine  trades,  machine  tool  operators  (drill  press,  lathes, 
boring  and  others)  are  in  greatest  demand  by  firms  in  this  area.  These 
are  the  volume  producers  in  most  plant 3.    The  trade  schools  are  very 
well  avare  of  this  and  are  programmed  to  train  machine  tool  operators 
rather  than  all  around  machinists  or  tool  and  die  makers.    Many  of  the 
larger  firms  nave  in-house  programs  whereby  some  machine  tool  operators 
are  trained  to  become  all  around  machinists  or  tool  and  die  makers. 
However,  many  firms    opt  to  farm  out  the  mnkl  ng  of  tools  and  dies  to 
specialty  machine  shops. 

Plants  use  various  sources  for  recruitment  of  machine  operators  with 
preference  given  to  direct  application,  followed  by  public  employment 
agencies,  newspaper  advertising,  and  local  trade  schools. 

Those  employed  in  this  occupation  usually  commute  to  work  from  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  more  miles  from  the  plant  but  within  the  labor  market 
area. 

There  are  no  strict  educational  requirements  for  this  occupation,  how- 
ever most  firms  prefer  a  graduate  from  a  vocational  school  or  a  skilled 
center.    Minimal  experience  varies  from  zero  to  twelve  months  with  many 
firms  looking  for  talent  and  supplying  their  own  training  and  on-the- 
job  experience. 

Machine  tool  operators  are  paid  according  to  hourly  or  incentive  rates, 
or  on  a  basis  of  a  combination  of  both  methods. 

Minimum  starting  wages  vary  from  $2.85  an  hour  to  $5.71,  but  average 
$4.C6.    At  the  end  of  one  year  the  average  goes  up  to  $5.13.    The  average 
maximum    wage  for  the  occupation  is  $6.70  with  the  highly  skilled  earning 
as  much  as  $8.00  an  hour. 

Between  1976  and  1977,  employment  in  this  occupation  in  the  six  plants 
surveyed  increased  from  972  to  l9Q&k9  up  by  12.6  percent,  but  by  August 
1978  it  dropped  to  1,002,  a  loss  of  8.1*  percent.  By  August  1978,  firms 
employing  large  numbers  of  machine  operators  felt  that  conditions  were 
levelling  off  in  their  respective  industries,  and  they  foresaw  a  period 
(12  to  18  months)  of  stabilization  in  employment,  with  most  new  hiring s 
for  replacement  purposes  only. 
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Actual  growth  in  demand  for  machine  operators  could  he  hampered  by  a 
possible  recession  in  1979  >  even  if  it  be  slight  and  short -lived. 
The  next  few  years  will  see  more  and  more  plants  investing  in  numeric- 
ally controlled  (computerized)  equipment,  further  reducing  demand  for 
machine  operators. 

In  June  1978,  67  students  graduated  from  the  four  vocational,  technical 
high  schools  in  the  Springfield,  Chicopee,  Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area, 
after  having  completed  a  training  program  as  machine  tool  operators. 
Many  of  these  students  have  acquired  valuable  experience  by  working  part- 
time  or  in  the  Coop  Plan  while  attending  school.    In  September  1978, 
186  completed  a  training  program  at  the  skilled  center  in  Springfield. 
About  90  percent  of  the  above  remained  in  the  trade  and  resided  in  the 
labor  market  area. 

Looking  at  the  senior  and  junior  classes  at  the  four  vocational  techni- 
cal schools,  graduates  in  the  machine  tool  operators*  course  will  drop  to  50 
in  1979  but  climb  dramatically  to  90  in  1980.    The  local  skilled  center 
is  planning  to  train  (pending  funding)  256  more  operators  in  1979  and 
300  in  I98O.    However,  it  is  conceivable  that  firms  in  the  area  will 
not  be  able  to  absorb  that  many  additional  machine  operators,  and  this 
could  create  a  labor  surplus  by  early  1980. 

Since  most  schools  surveyed  have  excess  capacity  to  train  in  this 
occupation,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  use  these  facilities  to  upgrade 
those  gfr-m «  required  by  a  constantly  changing  industry,  with  its  new 
techniques  and  faster,  more  versatile  equipment. 
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Welders 
(D.O.T.  810  through  819.887) 


Nature  of  Work* 

Welding  consists  of  joining  pieces  of  material,  usually 
metal,  by  fusing  or  bonding  them  together.    It  is  the 
most  rnmnnn  method  of  permanently  connecting  metal  parts 
that  go  into  the  construction  of  automobiles,  spacecraft, 
ships,  household  appliances,  construction  equipment,  and 
thousands  of  other  products.    Beams  and  steel  reinforcing 
rods  in  bridges,  buildings,  and  roads  frequently  are  joined 
by  welding.    In  addition,  a  growing  number  of  plastic  part3 
are  welded  to  make  a  variety  of  products. 

Welding  processes  differ  in  the  way  heat  is  created  and 
applied  to  the  parts  being  joined.    In  arc  welding,  the 
most  frequently  used  process,  heat  is  created  as  electricity 
flows  across  a  gap  from  the  tip  of  the  welding  electrode  to 
the  metal.    In  resistance  welding,  heat  is  created  by  re- 
sistance to  the  flow  of  current  through  the  metal.    In  gas 
welding,  the  combustion  of  burning  gases  melts  the  metal. 
As  part  of  many  welding  processes,  filler  materials,  called 
welding  electrodes  or  welding  rods,  are  melted  and  added  to 
the  joint  to  give  it  greater  strength.    When  the  heat  is  re- 
moved, the  metal  and  filler  material  solidify  and  join  the 
parts.    It  is  the  welder's  job  to  control  the  heat  and  the 
weld  pool  size  and  to  add  the  filler  material  so  that  to- 
gether they  form  a  strong  joint. 

Since  welding  processes  differ  and  are  used  for  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes    the  equipment  used  and  the  skill  levels 
of  welders  vary.    Jobs  vary  from  those  of  highly  skilled 
manual  welders  who  can  use  gas  and  electric  are  welding  equip- 
ment in  more  than  one  position  and  who  can  plan  their  work 
from  drawings  or  other  specifications  to  those  of  unskilled 
welding  machine  tenders  who  simply  press  a  button  to  start 
the  welding  machine.    Skilled  welders  know  the  material 
characteristics  and  properties  of  steel,  aluminum,  and  other 
metals  and  can  weld  joints  in  all  positions. 
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Working  Conditions* 


Welders  and  cutters  use  protective  clothing,  safety  shoes, 
goggles,  heir. eta  with  protective  lenses,  and  other  devices 
to  prevent  burns  and  eye  injuries.    Although  lighting  and 
ventilation  usually  are  adequate,  welders  occasionally  work 
in  the  presence  of  toxic  gases  and  fumes  created  when  some 
metals  melt.    They  are  often  in  contact  with  rust,  grease, 
and  dirt  on  metal  surfaces.    Welding  machine  operators  are 
largely  free  from  the  hazards  associated  with  manual  welding. 
A  face  shield  or  goggles  generally  offer  adequate  protection 
to  these  workers. 

Many  welders  are  union  members.    However,  because  welding  also 
is  done  by  other  craft  workers,  for  example  by  pipefitters, 
and  only  recently  has  received  recognition  as  a  distinct  craft, 
welders  belong  to  many  different  unions.    Among  these  are  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers; 
the  International  3rotherhood  of  Boiler-makers,  Iron  Shipbuilders, 
Blacksmiths ,  Forgers  and  Helpers;  the  International  Union, 
United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America;  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Appren- 
tices ofTthe  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada:  and  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America.  (Ind.). 


*    Source:    Occupational  Cutlock  Handbook 
1978-1979  Edition 
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Supply  and  Demand  of  Welding  Machine  Operators  (Welders) 

In  The 

Spri n gfield-Chi copee-Solyoke  Labor  Market  Area 

August  1978 


In  their  recruitment  of  welders ,  plants  show  preference  for  public 
agencies  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Sroloyment  Security 
and  educational  institutions  (skilled  centers  or  vocational  schools). 
Much  of  the  hiring  is  done  from  direct  applications  or  referrals  from 
within  the  company.    Newspaper  advertising  is  used  as  a  last  resort. 

Those  employed  in  this  occupation  usually  commute  to  work  from  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  more  miles  but  most  live  within  the  labor  market  area. 


The  only  educational  requirement  is  basic  English.    Firms  usually  pre- 
fer applicants  with  one  or  more  years  of  experience.    In  lieu  of 
experience,  preference  is  shown  for  those  who  have  completed  a  course 
at  a  local  vocational  school  or  skilled  center. 

The  average  entry  wage  for  welders  in  this  labor  market  area  is  $3*51 
an  hour.    At  the  end  of  one  year  the  average  wage  goes  up  to  $k.l6  an 
hour.    Average  marl  mum  earnings  is  $6.78  with  highly  skilled  workers 
making  as  much  as  $7-85  an  hour. 

Between  August  1976  and  August  1978,  employment  of  welding  machine 
operators  in  the  plants  surveyed  rose  from  75  to  92,  up  22.7  percent. 

Firms  in  this  area  anticipate  little  or  no  growth  in  demand  for  welders 
over  the  year  due  to  the  expected  slowdown  in  the  economy.    Since  there 
is  a  large  turnover  of  help  in  this  occupation  (in  some  firms  as  much 
as  20  percent),  most  hiring  in  1979  will  be  due  to  replacement. 

The  vocational,  technical  schools  surveyed  showed  20  graduated  trained 
as  welders  in  June  1978.    Approximately  the  same  number  should  graduate 
in  1979  and  1980.    However,  the  skilled  center  trained  51  welding  machine 
operators  in  1978,  and  expect  to  increase  the  class  to  60  in  1979  (if 
funding  permits)  and  72  in  1970.    The  survey  revealed  that  most  of  the 
operators  trained  in  the  local  schools  or  skilled  center  remained  in  the 
area  after  graduation.       This  should  take  care  of  demand  in  this  occupa- 
tion in  the  labor  market  area  without  creating  a  surplus  over  the  next 
two  years. 
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LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES 


(D.O.T.  079.378) 


Jfaturc  of  Work* 

Licensed  practical  nurses  (LPS1 a)  help  care  for  the 
physically  or  mentally  ill  and  infirm.    Under  the  direction 
of  physicians  and  registered  nurses,  they  provide  nursing 
care  that  requires  technical  knowledge  but  not  the  pro- 
fessional education  and  training  of  a  registered  nurse. 

In  hospitals,  LPN's  provide  much  of  the  bedside  care  needed 
by  patients.    They  take  and  record  temperatures  and  blood 
pressures,  change  dressings,  administer  certain  prescribed 
medicines,  and  help  patients  with  bathing  and  other  personal 
hygiene.    They  assist  physicians  and  registered  nurses  in 
examining  patients  and  in  carrying  out  nursing  procedures. 
They  also  assist  in  the  delivery,  care,  and  feeding  of  in- 
fants.   Some  practical  nurses  work,  in  specialized  units  as 
intensive  care  units,  recovery  roams,  or  burn  units.  They 
perform  special  nursing  procedures  and  operate  sophisticated 
equipment  to  provide  care  for  seriously  ill  or  injured  patients. 
In  some  instances,  experienced  LF3f's  supervise  hospital  atten- 
dants and  nursing  aides. 


LFN's  who  work  in  private  homes  provide  day-to-day  patient 
care  that  seldom  involves  highly  technical  procedures  or 
complicated  equipment.    In  addition  to  providing  nursing 
care,  they  may  prepare  meals,  see  that  patients  are  comfortable 
and  help  keep  up  their  morale.    They  also  teach  family  mem- 
bers how  to  perform  simple  nursing  tasks. 

In  doctors'  offices  and  in  clinics,  LPITs  prepare  patients  for 
examination  and  treatment,  administer  medications,  apply 
dressings,  and  teach  patients  prescribed  health  care  re- 
gimens.   They  also  may  make  appointments  and  record  informa- 
tion about  patients. 


*    Source:    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
1989  -  1979  Edition 
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In  1976,  over  1,350  State-approved  programs  provided  prac- 
tical nursing  training.    Trade,  t echini cal,  or  vocational 
schools  offered  more  than  half  of  these  programs.  Other 
programs  -were  available  at  junior  colleges,  local  hospitals, 
health  agencies,  and  private  educational  institutions. 
Several  programs  operated  by  the  Army  for  military  personnel 
also  were  state-approved  for  practical  nurse  training.  Gradu- 
ates from  these  programs  are  eligible  for  licensure. 

Classroom  instruction  covers  nursing  concepts  and  principles 
and  related  subjects  including  anatomy,  physiology,  medical- 
surgical  nursing,  pediatrics,  obstetrics,  psychiatric 
nursing,  administration  of  drugs,  nutrition,  first  aid,  and 
apply  their  skill  to  an  actual  nursing  situation  through 
supervised  clinical  experience  -  usually  in  a  hospital. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  licensed  practical  nurses  should 
have  a  deep  concern  for  human  welfare.    They  must  be  emotionally 
stable  because  working  with  sick  and  injured  people  sometimes 
can  be  upsetting. 

As  part  of  a  health  care  team,  they  must  be  able  to  follow 
orders  and  work  under  close  supervision.    Good  health  is 
very  important,  as  is  the  physical  stamina  needed  to  work 
while  standing  a  great  deal. 

Advancement  opportunities  are  limited  without  additional 
training  or  formal  education.    In-service  educational  pro- 
grams prepare  some  LPN's  for  work  in  specialized  areas,  such 
as  post-surgery  recovery  rooms,  or  intensive  care  units.  Under 
career  ladder  programs,  nurses'  aides  may  attend  training  to 
become  LPH's  while  continuing  to  work  part-time.  Similarly, 
in  some  cases,  LPS's  may  prepare  to  become  registered  nurses 
while  they  continue  to  work  part-time. 
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Supply  and  Demand  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  (LPN'  s) 

In  The 

Spri  ngfield-Chlcopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 

August  1978 


Hospitals  use  several  sources  for  recruitment  of  LPN's  with  pre- 
ference given  to  educational  institutions  (10  month  course),  followed 
by  newspaper  advertising,  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment 
Security,  referrals  from  within  the  facility,  and  direct  applications. 

In  the  institutions  surveyed,  about  half  of  the  LFH's  lived  within 
five  miles  of  the  hospital  and  the  balance  beyond  five  miles  but 
usually  within  the  labor  market  area. 

Educational  requirements  for  an  LPN  consists  of  completing  a  course 
(usually  10  months)  at  an  accredited  school,  passing  a  state  board 
examination  and  receiving  a  license.    Their  license  must  be  renewed 
every  two  years.    Beginning  January  1,  19^3  "every  person  seeking 
renewal  or  licensing  hereunder  anal]  provide  evidence  of  such  con- 
tinuing education  as  the  board  shall  require  by  regulation,  unless 
the  board  accepts  the  training  and  experience  of  any  such  person  in 
lieu  of  said  continuing  education  requirements".*    However,  there 
is  an  attempt  being  made  by  the  National  Association  of  Registered 
Nurses  to  eliminate  both  the  LPN  program  and  the  three  year  registered 
nurse  training  program  now  being  given  at  hospitals  by  19^5 .  This 
will  leave  only  the  two    year  college  registered  nurse  program  to 
train  technicians    and  the  four  year  college  3A  degree  program  to 
train  specialists  and  administrative  personnel.    This  will  require 
state  legislature  approval  and  will  be  very  difficult  to  pass. 

There  is  no  specific  time  experience  required  for  LEV'S*.  However, 
in  seme  hospital  a  the  typical  new  person  hired  has  one  or  more  years 
of  experience. 

Minimum  starting  wages  for  LPN's  vary  only  slightly,  from  to 
$^•55  aa  hour.    The  average  wage  of  the  sample  taken  is  $^.83  an  hour. 
Average  maTlTTrrrm  earnings  for  this  occupation  is  $5.12  an  hour  with 
some  earning  $5.50. 


*    Source:    Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Digest  of  Statutes,  Re- 
lating to  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing. 
In  effect  on  2/15/1972. 
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Between  August  1976  and  1978  employment  of  LPS1  s  in  the  institutions 
surveyed  rose  from  608  to  6^3 >  up  only  5.8  percent  over  two  years. 
Except  for  replacements,  employment  of  LPN's  in  hospitals  appears 
to  have  stabilized.    Future  grovth  will  depend  largely  on  the  effects 
of  mergers  planned  for  hospitals  in  the  area. 

The  survey  of  four  Schools  of  Practical  Nursing    in  the  area  shoved 
138  graduated  in  1978.    The  same  number  should  graduate  in  1979  and 
in  I98O.    About  95  percent  are  expected  to  remain  in  this  occupation 
and  practice  in  the  area.    In  1979 >  replacements,  slight  growth,  and 
the  constant  need  for  LPN's  in  nursing  homes  should  gobble  up  the 
entire  supply  of  graduates  and  those  who  move  into  the  area  in  search 
of  work. 


Long-Term  Employment  Outlook  for  Clerical  Workers 


Employment  of  clerical  workers  is  expected  to  increase  faster  than 
the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the  mid-1980fs  (see  Graph 
A),    This  is  largely  due  to  the  growing  national  trend  in  service- 
oriented  industries  in  recent  years.    Between  1970  and  1978  in  the 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  labor  market  areas  nonmanufacturing 
payrolls  grew  by  13. 5  percent,  from  lUo,100  to  159,000,  while  fac- 
tory employment  rose  by  5«9  percent,  from  62,500  to  66,200.  In 
addition  to  the  new  clerical  jobs  created  by  this  growth,  many  other 
openings  will  occur  as  employees  die,  retire,  or  leave  their  jobs. 

Future  growth  in  the  number  of  clerical  workers  is  expected  to  re- 
sult primarily  from  the  increasing  paperwork  that  will  accompany  the 
expansion  of  large  and  complex  organizations.    A  great  deal  of  this 
paperwork  is  handled  by  computer.    The  impact  of  automation  on  office 
equipment  and  procedures  is  considerable,  but  it  is  more  important  in 
some  jobs  than  in  others.    In  general,  long-term  employment  prospects 
are  best  in  clerical  occupations  that  are  not  affected  by  automation, 
in  those  that  are  compatible  with  computer  applications,  and  in  jobs 
that  have  developed  as  a  result  of  new  technologies. 
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GRAPH  A 


Openings  for  secretaries  are  expected  to  be  more  than 
three  times  the  number  of  openings  for  any  other 
clerical  occupation  through  19^5 
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CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 
Secretaries  and  Stenographers  (D.O.T.  201.268  and  .368,  202.388, 

and  209.138) 

Nature  of  the  Work 

The  efficiency  of  any  organization  depends  upon  secre- 
taries and  stenographers,  -who  are  at  the  center  of  commu- 
nications -within  their  firm.    They  transmit  information 
to  the  staff  and  to  persons  in  other  organizations. 

Secretaries  (D.O.T.  201.368)  relieve  their  employers  of 
routine  duties  so  that  they  can  work  on  more  important 
matters.    Although  most  secretaries  type,  take  shorthand, 
and    deal  with  callers,  the  time  spent  on  these  duties 
varies  in  different  types  of  organizations. 

In  offices  where  dictation  and  typing  are  handled  in  word 
processing  centers,  administrative  secretaries  handle  all 
other  secretarial  duties.    They  often  work  in  clusters  of 
three  or  four  so  that  they  can  readily  help  each  other. 
Because  they  are  released  from  dictation  and  typing,  they 
can  serve  several  members  of  the  professional  staff.  Their 
duties  range  from  filing,  routing  mail,  and  answering  tele- 
phones to  more  responsible  jobs  such  as  answering  letters, 
doing  statistical  research,  and  writing  reports. 

Some  secretaries  are  trained  in  specific  skills  needed  in 
certain  types  of  work.    Medical  secretaries  prepare  case 
histories  and  medical  reports;  legal  secretaries  do  legal 
research  and  help  prepare  briefs;  and  technical  secretar- 
ies assist  engineers  or  scientist  in  drafting  reports  and 
research  proposals.    Another  specialized  secretary  is  the 
social  secretary  (D.O.T.  201.268),  who  arranges  social  func- 
tions, answers  personal  correspondence,  and  keeps  the  employ- 
er informed  about  all  social  activities. 

Stenographers  (D.O.T.  202.388)  take  dictation  and  then  trans- 
cribe their  notes  on  a  typewriter.    They  may  either  take  short 
hand  or  use  a  stenotype  machine  that  prints  symbols  as  certain 
keys  are  pressed. 

General  stenographers,  including  most  beginners,  take  routine 
dictation  and  do  other  office  tasks  such  as  typing,  filing, 
answering  telephones,  and  operating  office  machines. 
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Experienced  and  highly  skilled  stenographers  take  diffi- 
cult dictation  and  do  more  responsible  clerical  work. 
They  may  sit  in  on  staff  meetings  and  give  a  summary  re- 
port or  a  vord- for -word  record  of  the  proceedings.  They 
also  supervise  other  stenographers,  typists,  and  clerical 
•workers . 

Technical  stenographers  must  know  the  terms  used  in  a  par- 
ticular profession.    They  include  medical,  legal,  and  en- 
gineering or  scientific  stenographers.    Some  experienced 
stenographers  take  dictation  in  foreign  languages;  others 
work  as  public  stenographers  serving  traveling  business 
people  and  others. 

Shorthand  reporters  are  specialized  stenographers  who  re- 
cord all  statements  made  in  a  proceeding.    Nearly  half  of 
all  shorthand  reporters  work  as  court  reporters  attached 
to  courts  of  law  at  different  levels  of  government.  They 
take  down  all  statements  made  at  legal  proceedings  and  pre- 
sent their  record  as  the  official  transcript.    Many  other 
shorthand  reporters  work  as  free-lance  reporters  who  record 
out-of-court  testimony  for  attorneys,  meetings  and  conven- 
tions, and  other  private  activities.    Still  others  record 
the  proceedings  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  in 
State  legislatures,  and  in  both  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Most  reporters  dictate  notes  on  magnetic  tapes  that  a  typist 
can  transcribe  later.    Because  the  reporter's  transcript  is 
the  official  record  of  a  proceeding,  accuracy  is  vitally  im- 
portant. 


Source:    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
1978  -  1979  Edition 
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TYPISTS 

(D.O.T.  203.138  through  .588;  208.588;  and  209. 382  through  .588) 
Nature  of  the  Work 

A  rapid  flow  of  written  communication  is  essential  to  the 
modern  office.  The  typist  helps  to  maintain  this  flow  by 
making  neat  typed  copies  of  handwritten,  printed,  and  re- 
corded words. 

Beginning  or  junior  typist  usually  type  headings  on  form 
letters,  copy  directly  from  handwritten  drafts,  and  ad- 
dress envelopes.    Often,  they  do  other  office  tasks,  in- 
cluding answering  telephones,  filing,  and  operating  office 
machines  such  as  copiers  and  calculators. 

More  experienced  typists  do  work  that  requires  a  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy  and  independent  judgment.    Senior  typists 
work  from  rough  drafts  which  are  difficult  to  read  or  which 
contain  technical  material.    They  may  plan  and  type  compli- 
cated statistical  tables,  combine  and  rearrange  materials 
from  different  sources,  or  prepare  master  copies  to  be  re- 
produced on  copying  machines. 

Clerk  typists  (D.O.T.  209.388)  combine  typing  with  filing, 
sorting  mail, answering  telephones,  and  other  general  office 
work.    Vari typists  (D.O.T.  203.582)  produce  master  copies, 
such  as  stencils,  on  machines  similar  to  typewriters. 

Transcribing  machine  operators  (D.O.T.  208.588)  type  letters 
and  reports  as  they  listen  to  dictation  recorded  on  magnetic 
tape.    Other  typists  who  have  special  duties  include  policy 
writers  (D.O.T.  203.588)  in  insurance  companies,  waybill  clerks 
(D.O.T.  209.588)  in  railroad  offices,  and  mortgage  clerks 
(D.O.T.  203.588) who  work  in  banks. 

In  some  offices,  many  typists  are  grouped  in  a  specialized 
word  processing  center  that  handles  all  the  transcription  and 
typing  for  several  departments.    These  workers,  usually  called 
correspondence  secretaries,  operate  various  kinds  of  high-speed 
typewriters  equipped  with  a  programmed  memory  which  enables  them 
to  produce  final  copy  with  a  minimum  of  retyping. 
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BOOKKEEPING  WORKERS 
(D.O.T.  210.368  through  .588,  216.388,  and  219.388  and  .1+88) 


Nature  of  the  Work 

Every  business  needs  systematic  and  up-to-date  records  of 
accounts  and  business  transactions.    Bookkeeping  workers 
maintain  these  records  in  journals,  ledgers,  and  on  other 
accounting  forms.    They  also  prepare  periodic  financial 
statements  showing  all  money    received  and  paid  out.  The 
duties  of  bookkeeping  workers  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
business. 

In  many  smal 1  firms,  general  bookkeepers  (D.O.T.  210.388) 
are  the  only  bookkeeping  workers.    They  analyze  and  record 
all  financial  transactions,  such  as  orders  and  cash  sales. 
They  also  check  money  taken  in  against  that  paid  out  to  be 
sure  accounts  "balance",  and  calculate  the  firm's  payroll. 
Although  most  of  this  work  is  done  by  hand,  bookkeeping 
workers  generally  use  simple  office  equipment  such    as  cal- 
culating machines.    General  bookkeepers  also  prepare  and 
mail  customers'  bills  and  answer  the  telephone. 

In  large  businesses,  a  number  of  bookkeepers  and  accounting 
clerks  work  under  the  direction  of    a  head  or  supervisory 
bookkeeper.    In  these  organizations  bookkeepers  often  special- 
ize in  certain  types  of  work.    For  example,  some  prepare 
statements  on  a  company's  income  from  sales  or  its  daily  op- 
erating expenses.    Others  may  post  payments  and  charges  on 
cards  using  bookkeeping  machines  or  feed  information  on 
accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  into  the  computer. 
Accounting  clerks  (D.O.T.  219.*+88),  sometimes  known  as  book- 
keeping clerks,  perform  a  variety  of  routine  duties.  They 
record  details  of  business  transactions,  including  deduc- 
tions from  payrolls  and  bills  paid  and  due.    They  also  may 
type  vouchers,  invoices,  and  other  financial  records. 
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Supply  of  Clerical  Workers    -  April  1979 


The  five  schools  in  this  labor  market  area  -which  specialize  in  business 
have  comprehensive  curriculum  which  prepare  students  for  secretarial 
work,  stenography,  typing,  and  bookkeeping.    In  June  1978,  1,350  stu- 
dents graduated  from  these  schools.    Based  on  junior  and  senior  class 
enrollment,  this  figure  should  increase  by  100  in  1979  and  another  100 
in  I98O.    About  50  percent  of  these  graduates  are  expected  to  remain 
in  this  area  and  use  their  clerical  skills.    Furthermore,  250  students 
completed  a  similar  commercial  program  in  1978  at  the  Hampden  County 
Skilled  Center  in  Springfield.    Pending  funding  this  center  is  expect- 
ed to  train  260  in  1979  and  270  in  1980  in  this  program.  Apparently 
the  schools  are  training  enough  clerical  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
industry,  at  least  at  the  entry  level. 

Although  DES  is  not  the  prime  source  for  recruitment  of  clerical  help 
by  employers  in  this  labor  market  area,  it  is  a  significant  source. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  fiscal  year  1979>  370  applicants  reg- 
istered as  secretaries  at  the  DES  offices  in  this  labor  market  area. 
Since  only  29  were  recorded  in  January,  the  number  of  new  applicants 
appear  to  be,  at  least  temporarily  slowing  down.    By  the  end  of 
January,  there  were  still  219  active  applicants  on  file  seeking  secre- 
tarial positions.    Many  were  not  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  jobs 
made  available  through  the  Division  of  Employment  Security.    This  is 
becoming  more  and  more  of  a  problem  in  a  fast-changing,  technological, 
industrial  society.  Some  were  women  reentering  the  labor  market  after 
several  years  without  updating  their  skills.    Others  were  women  look- 
ing for  part  time  work.    In  January  the  DES  in  this  labor  market  area 
supplied  industry  with  25  secretaries. 

Few  applicants  register  at  DES  for  stenographic  work.    With  good  skills 
those  that  do  are  easily  placed. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  fiscal  year  1979 >  86U  applicants  reg- 
istered as  typists  at  the  DES.    Only  51  applied  in  January,  representing 
a  sharp  decline.    However,  during  the  same  month  121  positions  were 
filled. 
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In  the  same  four  months  185  applicants  registered  as  bookkeepers 
at  DES.  Only  11  filed  in  January*  In  January  16  positions  were 
filled. 

Most  firms  surveyed  early  this  year  feel  that  there  are  enough 
clerical  help  available  in  this  labor  market  area  to  meet  their 
needs. 


DEMAND  FOR  -CLERICAL  WORKERS 

Of  the  clerical  occupations,  secretaries  are  in  greatest  demand 
by  employers  surveyed  in  the  labor  market  area.    Secretaries  make- 
up ho  percent  of  the  cluster,  followed  by  bookkeepers  (27  percent), 
typists  (2^  percent),  and  stenographers  (9  percent).  Bookkeepers 
are  high  in  demand  in  this  area  because  of  the  home  office  of  one 
large  insurance  company. 

Firms  and  institutions  use  various  sources  for  recruitment  of  cler- 
ical help,  with  preference  given  to  direct  applications,  followed 
by  newspaper  advertisements,  internal  recruitment,  and  some  use  of 
local  schools  and  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 

Those  employed  in  those  occupations  usually  commute  an  average  dis- 
tance of  five  or  more  miles  to  work  but  they  usually  live  within  the 
labor  market  area. 

Most  employers  require  at  least  a  high  school  education  for  these 
occupations.    Minimal  experience  requirements  for  new  hires  varies 
from  six  to  12  months;  however  typical  experience  for  new  hires  is 
between  12  and  2k  months. 

Starting  wage  for  secretaries  varies  from  a  low  of  $3.25  an  hour  to 
a  high  of  $5*70.    Those  making  $5.70  are  usually  highly  trained  and 
capable  of  taking  on  administrative  duties.    The  average  maximum  wage 
in  this  occupation  is  $5.30  an  hour,  with  some  earning  as  much  as 
$8.00  an  hour. 
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Stenographers  usually  -work  at  a  lower  wage  level  than  secretaries  but  many 
gradually  raise  themselves  up  to    secretarial  positions.    Starting  wages 
for  stenographers  varies  from  a  low  of  $3.10  per  hour  to  a  high  of  $5.07. 
Those  receiving  $5*07  an  hour  usually  have  special  technical  skills  (med- 
ical, legal,  or  scientific).    The  average  maximum  wage  for  stenographers 
is  $4.65  an  hour,  with  some  earnings  as  much  as  $7.38  an  hour. 

Starting  pay  for  typists  range  from  $2.95  to  $h.5Q  an  hour.    Those  re- 
ceiving $4.50  are  definitely  the  highly  experienced.    The  average  maxi- 
mum wage  in  this  occupation  is  $3.95  an  hour  with  some  earnings  as  high 
as  $4.65. 

Hourly  wages  for  bookkeepers  vary  from  $3.00  to  $4.80.    The  average  max- 
imum hourly  wage  is  $U.50  with  some  maki ng  as  much  as  $5.20  an  hour. 

The  total  number  of  clerical  jobs  in  this  area  rose  only  slightly  between 
1977  and  1978,  by  five  percent.    The  recent  survey  indicated  that  clerical 
positions  are  expected  to  rise  by  11.7  percent  in  1979.    This  estimate  is 
optimistic  in  view  of  continued  reference  to  a  coming  recession  in  1979 
by  leading  economists.    However,  most  of  the  real  growth  will  be  limited 
to  the  insurance  industry,  and  to  one  large  firm  in  particular.    The  larg- 
est percentage  of  new  hires  in  the  clerical  field  will  still  be  for  replace- 
ment purposes. 

Demand  of  secretaries  will  rise  mainly  as  organizations  that  require  large 
secretarial  staffs  expand.    New  government  agencies,  particularly  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  insurance  companies  offering  new  forms  of  protection, 
and  banks  providing  financial  counseling  for  an  increasingly  affluent  popu- 
lation are  just  a  few  organizations  that  will  need  well  trained  secretaries 
in  the  years  ahead.    Jobseekers  who  are  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  office 
equipment  and  procedures  are  likely  to  have  better  prospects  than  other 
workers . 

Employment  of  stenographers  is  expected  to  continue  the  decline  of  recent 
years.    This  is  specifically  due  to  the  increased  use  of  dictation  machines. 

The  number  of    typists  is  expected  to  grow  about  as  fast  as  the  growth  in 
the  economy,  particularly  in  those  industries  that  generate  most  quantities 
of  written  records  and  correspondence. 
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Jobs  for  bookkeepers  are  still  numerous  even  though  employment  is  expect- 
ed to  grow  slowly  over  the  next  few  years.    The  occupation  is  still  large, 
but  the  turnover  is  high.    Most  openings  will  occur  for  replacement  reasons. 
Future  employment  growth  in  this  occupation  is  bound  to  be  slowed  down  by 
the  increasing  use  of    various  types  of  bookkeeping  machines  (electronic 
computers)  that  process  data  more  accurately,  rapidly,  and  economically 
than  workers  doing  it  by  hand.    The  best  opportunities  for  employment  of 
bookkeepers  will  be  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  insurance  companies, 
banks,  hospitals,  schools  and  smaller  factories. 

Persons  with  any  of  these  four  clerical  ski, lis*    secretarial,  typing, 
stenographic,  or  bookkeeping  should  also  find  extensive  opportunities  for 
temporary  or  part-time  work  as  employers  increasingly  turn  to  these  workers 
during  peak  business  periods. 
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Printing  Craft  Workers 


Of  the  printing  craft,  compositors  and  lithographers  are  the  most 
skilled  and  in  greatest  demand  by  firms  in  this  area. 


Compositors 

(D.O.T.  650.582,  65^.782,  and 
973.381) 


Nature  of  Work* 

In  a  small  shop,  one  person  may  do  all  the  work  needed  to 
complete  a  printing  job.    In  large  shops  however,  the  work 
i3  divided  among  specialists.    Editors  select  the  material 
to  be  printed,  while  composing  room  workers  prepare  pre- 
liminary printing  plates  for  press  room  workers  who  do  the 
actual  printing.    Compositors,  the  most  numerous  of  the 
composing  room  occupations,  are  vital  to  insuring  that  the 
job  is  completed  accurately  and  on  time. 

After  deciding  what  is  to  be  printed  and  how  it  should  look, 
editors  send  the  material  or  "copy"  along  with  a  list  of 
specifications  to  the  composing  room.    There,  a  composing 
room  supervisor  reviews  the  editor's  specifications  and 
marks  the  manuscript  with  instructions  about  the  style 
and  size  of  type,  column  width,  and  size  of  pictures  or 
illustrations.    The  copy  -  the  term  given  to  the  material 
to  be  printed  -  then  is  given  to  a  compositor  who 
specializes  in  typesetting. 
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Hand  Compositors  (D.O.T.  973.381)  make  up  the  oldest  composing 
room  occupation.    Today,  hand  typesetting  only  is  used  for 
gma.il  jobs  in  which  the  setting  of  type  by  machine  is  im- 
practical.   Hand  typesetters  read  from  the  copy  and  set  each 
line  of  type,  letter  by  letter,  on  a  "compositing  stick," 
a  device  that  holds  type  in  place.    They  select  and  place 
where  words  will  be  divided  and  a  hyphen  placed  if  the  word 
doesn't  fit  on  a  line  (hyphensation) ,  as  well  as  adjust  the 
spacing  of  the  type  with  pieces  of  metal  so  that  in  the  line 
of  type  will  be  the  width  of  the  column.    As  each  "stick" 
is  filled,  they  slide  the  completed  lines  into  a  shallow 
metal  tray  called  "galley". 

Linotype  and  monotype  machine  operators  are  craft  workers 
who  operate  semiautomatic  machines  that  set  type  much 
more  rapidly  that  hand  methods. 


Linotype  Machine  Operators  (D.O.T.  650.582)  read  from  copy 
clipped  to  the  machine  and  operate  a  keyboard  to  select 
letters  and  other  characters.    As  they  press  the  keys, 
metal  molds  of  the  letters  are  assembled  into  lines  of 
words.    After  completing  a  line,  operators  touch  a  lever 
and  the  machine  automatically  fills  the  molds  with  lead, 
forming  a  line  of  type  into  a  solid  metal  strip  called  a 
"slug".    The  slugs  are  assembled  into  the  type  frames  from 
which  printing  plates  are  made. 


Monotype  Keyboard  Operators  (D.O.T.  650.582)  also  operate 
a  keyboard  machine.  However,  instead  of  selecting  molds, 
the  monotype  machine  produces  a  perforated  paper  tape. 

Monotype  Keyboard  Operators  or  Monotype  Caster  Operators 
(D.O.T.  650.782)    feed  the  tape  into  a  machine  that  reads 
the  tape  and  automatically  select  metal  molds  for  each 
letter.    The  machine  then  forces  molten  metal  into  each 
mold  to  form  the  type. 

While  machines  make  their  tasks  easier,  monotype  and  lino- 
type machine  operators  must  hyphenate  and  adjust  type  spacing 
to  fit  the  width  of  columns.    In  small  plants,  operators 
also  may  maintain  and  repair  typesetting  machine. 
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Some  typesetting  will  continue  to  be  done  by  hand  or  with 
monotype  and  linotype  machines.    However,  more  and  more  firms 
are  using  phototypesetting  machines,  which  can  set  type  much 
more  rapidly  than  linotype  or  monotype  machines.    With  this 
equipment,  a  photographic  process  replaces  the  casting  of 
type  and  the  final  product  is  a  photographic  film  of  the 
type  rather  than  a  metal  slug. 

In  a  common  type  of  phototypesetting,  a  phototypesetter 
(D.O.T.  650.582)  types  in  the  text  without  regard  to 
column  width  or  hyphenation  and  produces  a  magnetic  or 
perforated  paper  tape.    The  operator  then  feeds  the  tape 
containing  the  text  into  a  computer  that  is  programmed 
to  do  hyphenation  and  create  columns  of  text.    The  com- 
puter creates  a  second  tape  -  containing  the  text  as  it  will 
appear  when  printed  -  that  phototypesetters  insert  into  a 
photo  composition  machine.    This  machine  displays  the 
individual  characters  on  the  tape  and  photographs  them. 
The  phototypesetter  then  develops  films  of  the  material 
to  be  printed. 


*    Source:    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
1978-1979  Edition 


Working  conditions  for  compositors  vary  from  plant  to  plant.  Some 
heat  and  noise  are  made  by  typesetting  machines.    In  general,  the 
new  plants  are  well-lighted  and  clean,  and  many  are  air  conditioned. 
Hand  compositors  have  to  stand  for  long  periods  and  do  heavy  lifting. 
However,  people  with  some  types  of  physical  handicaps  have  been  able 
to  work  in  the  trade. 
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Lithographers 


Nature  of  the  Work 

Lithography,  also  called  offset  printing,  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  methods  of  printing.    It  is  a  process  of  photo- 
graphing the  matter  to  be  printed,  making  a  printing  plate 
from  the  photograph,  and  pressing  the  inked  plate  against  a 
rubber  plate  -which  in  turn  presses  it  onto  the  paper. 

Lithographers  are  responsible  for  a  variety  of  printing 
activities  ranging  from  photographing  copy  and  pictures  to 
making  the  final  printing  plates.    Most  lithographers  are 
divided  into  specialized  occupations  such  as  camera  operators, 
artists,  strippers,  and  platemakers. 

Camera  Operators  (D.O.T.  972.382)  start  the  process  of  making 
a  lithographic  plate  by  photographing  and  developing  negatives 
of  the  material  to  be  printed.    They  generally  are  classified 
as  line  camera  operators,  halftone  operators,  or  color  separation 
photographers.    Negatives  may  need  retouching  to  lighten  or  darken 
certain  parts. 

Lithographic  Artists  (D.O.T.  972.281)    make  these  corrections 
by  sharpening  or  reshaping  images  on  the  negatives.    They  do 
the  work  by  hand,  using  chemicals,  dyes,  and  special  tools. 
Like  camera  operators,  they  are  assigned  to  only  one  phase  of 
the  work,  and  may  have  job  titles  such  as  dot  etchers,  re- 
touchers, or  letterers. 

Strippers  (D.O.T.  971.281)  arrange  and  paste  the  negatives  onto 
layout  sheets,  which  are  used  by  platemakers  to  make  press  plates. 
Platemakers  (D.O.T.  972.781)  cover  the  surface  of  flat  pieces 
of  metal  with  a  coating  of  photosensitive  chemicals,  or  may  use 
plates  with  the  coating  already  applied.    They  then  put  the  lay- 
out sheet  on  top  of  the  plate  and  expose  both  to  bright  lights. 
As  the  final  step,  platemakers  treat  the  plate  with  chemicals 
to  bring  out  the  images  of  the  material  to  be  printed.    When  a 
large  number  of  plates  or  a  multiple  number  of  images  are  needed, 
operators  use  a  photocomposition  machine. 

Lithographers  workers  are  on  their  feet  much  of  the  time,  but  the  work 
is  not  strenuous.    They  sometimes  are  under  pressure  to  meet  publication 
deadlines. 
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Supply  and  Demand,  of  Printing  Craft  Workers 

In  The 

Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 

October  1979 


Since  local  vocational  schools  and  skill  centers  are  aware  of  the 
apprenticeship  and  on-the-job  training  requirements  necessary  to 
become  a  compositor  or  a  lithographer,  programs  are  geared  to  give 
students  a  basic  foundation  in  the  intricacies  of  the  graphics  in- 
dustry including: 

1.  the  various  methods  of  printing,  composition,  and 
finishing , 

2.  a  knowledge  of  terminology,  and 

3.  preparation  of  various  types  of  negatives. 
. ( see  Appendix  for  training  program) . 


A  survey  of  the  local  vocational  schools  and  skill  centers  recently 
showed  them  training  some  95  students  in  the  graphic  arts  (1979- 
I98O  session) ,  up  about  18  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Eighty- 
five  percent  are  expected  to  remain  in  the  area  and  pursue  this  trade. 

The  number  of  compositors  or  lithographers  applying  for  unemployment 
insurance  in  recent  month  has  been  unusually  small.    Those  registering 
with  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  have  had  very  little  trouble 
in  obtaining  work. 

A  survey  of  several  printing  firms  in  the  area  revealed  the  most 
frequent  source  of  new  hiring  to  be  internal  recruitment,  promotion, 
referrals  from  current  employees,  or  rehiring.    Large  plants  are 
usually  unionized  in  which  case  the  unions  often  make  referrals. 
If  necessary,  a  firm  will  advertise  in  the  local  newspaper  or  trade 
journal.    Some  firms  work  closely  with  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  or  trade  school.    CETA  sponsored  skill  centers  have  been 
most  helpful. 
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Those  employed  in  this  occupation  usually  commute  to  work  from 
a  distance  of  five  or  more  miles  from  the  plant  but  within  the 
labor  market  area. 

There  are  no  strict  educational  requirements  in  the  printing  field; 
however,  a  high  school  diploma  is  preferred  by  most  firms  interviewed. 
Some  preference  is  given  to  trade  school  graduates  with  training  in 
graphic  arts. 

Individuals  who  want  to  be  skilled  compositors  generally  learn  their 
ski  lis  through  apprenticeship  programs.    Apprenticeship  usually  con- 
sists of  a  six  year  program  of  progressively  advanced  training, 
supplemented  by  classroom  instruction.    This  period  can  be  shortened 
by  as  much  as  2  to  2k  years  for  those  who  have  had  previous  experience 
or  schooling  or  prove  to  have  the  ability  to  learn  the  trade  more 
rapidly.    More  and  more  trainees  are  bypassing  the  traditional 
apprenticeship  approach  and  learning  to  become  compositors  through 
on-the-job  experience.    A  four  to  five  year  apprenticeship  program 
is  usually  required  in  order  to  become  a  lithographic  craft  worker. 

Minimum  starting  wages  vary  from  $3*50  an  hour  to  $6.50,  but  average 
$U.H.    At  the  end  of  a  year  the  average  goes  up  to  $6.32.  The 
average  maximum  wage  for  printers  is  $7.93  with  the  highly  skilled 
earning  as  much  as  $8.00  an  hour. 

The  printing  industry  is  highly  susceptible  to  changes  in  the  economic 
climate,  following  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  business  cycle  fairly 
closely.    However,  employment  during  the  first  arid  second  quarter  of 
1979  is  running  at  a  record  high  of  6,300  workers  and  at  least  for 
the  time  being  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  current  material 
recession.    Nevertheless,  employees  surveyed  recently,  when  asked 
to  make  a  prediction  as  to  hiring  (compositors  and  lithographers  in 
particular)  over  the  next  six  to  twelve  months,  hesitate  on  new 
hiring  but  state  that  they  expect  to  do  some  hiring  for  replacement 
purposes  only. 


Automobile  Mechanics 
(D.O.T.  620.131  through  381.782, 
and  885;  721.281  and  825. 28l) 


Nature  of  the  Work* 

Anyone  whose  car  has  broken  down  knows  how  important  the  auto- 
mobile mechanic's  job  is.    The  ability  to  make  a  quick  and 
accurate  diagnosis  is  one  of  the  mechanic's  most  valuable 
skills.    It  requires  good  reasoning  ability  as  well  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  automobiles.    In  fact,  many  mechanics  consider 
diagnosing  "hard  to  find"  troubles  one  of  their  most  challenging 
and  satisfying  duties. 

When  mechanical  or  electrical  troubles  occur,  mechanics  first 
get  a  description  of  the  symptoms  from  the  owner  or,  if  they 
work  in  a  dealership,  the  service  advisor  who  wrote  the  repair 
order.    If  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  hard  to  find,  the 
mechanic  may  test  drive  the  car  or  use  testing  equipment,  such 
as     motor  analyzers,  spark  plug  testers,  or  compression  • 
gauges,  to  locate  the  problem.  '  Once  the  cause  of  the  problem 
is  found,  mechanics  make  adjustments  or  repairs.    If  a  part 
cannot  be  fixed,  they  replace  it. 

Most  automobile  mechanics  perform  a  variety  of  repairs:  others 
specialize.    For  example,  automatic  transmission  specialists 
work  on  gear  trains,  couplings,  hydraulic  pumps,  and  other  parts 
of  automatic  transmissions.    Because  of  these  complex  mechanisms, 
their  repair  requires  considerable  experience  and  training, 
including  a  knowledge  of  hydraulics.    Tune-up  mechanics  adjust 
the  ignition  timing  and  valves,  and  adjust  or  replace  spark 
plugs,  distributor  points  and  other  parts  to  ensure  efficient 
engine  performance.    They  often  use  scientific  test  equipment 
to  locate  malfunctions  in  fuel  and  ignition  systems. 
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Automobile  Air-conditicning  Specialists  install  air- con- 
ditioners and  service  components    such  as  compressors 
and  condensers.    Front-end  mechanics  align  and  balance 
■wheels  and  repair  steering  mechanisms  and  suspension 
systems.    They  frequently  use  special  alignment  equipment 
and  wheel -balancing  machines.    Brake  mechanics  adjust 
brakes,  replace  brake  linings,  repair  hydraulic  cylinders, 
and  make  other  repairs  on  brake  systems.    Some  mechanics 
specialize  in  both  brake  and  front-end  work. 

Automobile- radiator  mechanics  clean  radiators  with  caustic 
solutions,  locate  and  solder  leaks,  and  install  new 
radiator  cores.    They  also  may  repair  heaters  and  air  con- 
tioners,  and  solder  leaks  in  gasoline  tanks.  Automobile- 
glass  mechanics  replace  broken  windshield  and  window  glass 
and  repair  window  operating  mechanisms.    They  install 
preformed  glass  to  replace  curved  windows,  and  they  use 
window  patterns  and  glass- cutting  tools  to  ait  replacement 
glass  from  flat  sheets.    In  some  cases  they  may  repair 
minor  .  damage,  such  as  pits  rather  than  replace  the  window. 

To  prevent  breakdowns,  most  car  owners  have  their  cars 
checked  regularly  and  parts  adjusted,  repaired,  or  replaced 
before  they  go  bad.    This  responsibility  of  the  mechanic 
is  vital  to  safe  and  trouble-free  driving.    When  doing 
preventive  maintenance,  mechanics  may  follow  a  checklist  to 
be  sure  they  examine  all  important  parts.    The  list  may  in- 
clude distributor  points,  spark  plugs,  carburetor,  wheel 
balance  and  other  potentially  troublesome  items. 


^Source:      Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
1978-1979  Edition 
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Supply  and  Demand  of  Automobile  Mechanics 

In  The 

Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 


Vocational  schools  and  skills  centers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
automobile  mechanics  is  becoming  a  field  of  the  specialist.  This 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  pressure  on  the  auto  industry  to  pro- 
duce cars  with  better  mileage  performance  and  better  fuel  exhaust 
systems.    A  few  auto  service  stations  occassionaly  have  all-around 
mechanics  but  the  large  dealers  and  repair  shops  usually  are  looking 
for  specialists. 

Local  trade  schools  trained  12h  students  in  auto  mechanics  in  the 
class  of  1979.    They  expect  to  raise  their  number  to  IU7  in  the 
1980  class.    A  follow-up  of  the  1979  class  showed  that  about  80 
percent  remained  in  the  area  and  75  percent  worked  at  the  trade. 

The  course  consists  of  the  following: 

1.  An  understanding  of  basic  electrical  theory  and 
use  of  electrical  testing  equipment. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  basic  functions  of  major 
components  and  systems  of  the  automobile. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  shop  practices  such  as  measuring, 
disassembling,  metal  work  or  machining,  installing  of 
new  posts,  reassembly,  and  adjustments,    (see  Appendix 
for  complete  program) . 

Over  the  past  year  a  considerable  number  of  people  registered  at 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security  as  auto  mechanics. 
Those  with  specialized  training  had  very  little  trouble  getting  work. 

Firms  use  various  sources  for  recruitment  of  auto  mechanics  with  pre- 
ference given  to  internal  recruitment,  followed  by  newspaper  advertis 
ment,  local  trade  schools  (CETA  Skill  Centers  in  particular)  and  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security. 

Those  employed  in  this  occupation  usually  commute  to  work  from  a 
distance  of  five  or  more  miles  from  the  plant  but  within  the  labor 
market  area. 
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Even  though  the  firms  surveyed  did  not  put  any  minimal  educational 
requirements  on  new  hires,  they  revealed  that  the  typical  educational 
attainment  of  new  hires  was  12  years  of  schooling.    Where  electronics 
is  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  automobile  one  can  expect  a  12 
year  education  becoming  a  must  before  too  long. 

Most  firms  surveyed  expected  a  minimal  experience  of  between  one 
and  four  years,  but  some  companies  are  still  willing  to  hire  through 
the  vocational  training  school  or  skilled  center  and  supply  in- 
hou3e  training. 

Minimum  starting  wages  vary  from  $3.00  an  hour  to  $3*50,  but 
average  $3.25.    At  the  end  of  one  year  the  average  goes  up  to  $5.00. 
The  average  maximum  wage  for  the  occupation  is  $6.90  with  the  highly 
skilled  earning  as  high  as  $11.25  an  hour. 

In  the  five  companies  surveyed  employment  rose  by  8.6  percent  be- 
tween 1977  and  1979*    These  firms  expect  to  hire  just  eight  auto 
mechanics  over  the  next  year  due  solely  to  anticipated  replacement 
needs . 
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Automobile  Body  Repairers 
(D.O.T.  807.381) 


Nature  of  Work* 

Every  day  thousands  of  motor  vehicles  are  damaged  in  traffic 
accidents.    Although  some  are  wrecked,  most  can  he  made  to 
look  and  drive  like  new.    Automobile  body  repairers  are  the 
workers  who  straighten  bent  frames,  remove  dents,  and  re- 
place crumpled  parts  that  are  beyond  repair.    Usually,  they 
can  fix  all  types  of  vehicles,  but  most  repairers  work  mainly 
on  cars  and  small  trucks.    A  few  specialize  in  working  on 
large  trucks,  buses,  or  tractor  trailers. 

When  a  damaged  vehicle  is  brought  into  the  shop,  body  repairers 
generally  receive  instructions  from  their  supervisors,  who  have 
determined  which  parts  are  to  be  restored  or  replaced  and  how 
much  time  the  job  should  take. 

Automobile  body  repairers  use  special  machines  to  align 
damaged  frames  and  body  sections.    They  chain  or  clamp  the 
semi -portable  alignment  machine  to  the  damaged  metal  and 
apply  hydraulic  pressure  to  straighten  it. 

Body  repairers  remove  badly  damaged  sections  of  body  panels 
with  a  pneumatic  metal cutting  gun  or  acetylene  torch,  and 
weld  in  new  sections  to  replace  them.    Sometimes,  dented 
sections  can  be  repaired  rather  than  replaced;  the  repairers 
push  dents  out  with  a  hydraulic  jack  or  hand  prying  bar, 
or  knock  them  out  with  a  handtool  or  pneumatic  hammer. 
Smal 1  dents  and  creases  can  be  smoothed  out  by  holding  a 
small  anvil  against  one  side  of  the  damaged  area  while 
hammering  the  opposite  side.    Very  small  pits  and  dimples 
are  removed  with  pick  hammers  and  punches. 

Some  small  dents  cannot  be  worked  out  of  the  metal.  Body 
repairers  fix  these  dents  by  first  filling  them  with  plastic 
or  solder.    Then,  when  the  filler  hardens,  they  file  or 
grind  it  to  its  original  shape  and  sand  it  smooth  for 
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painting.    In  most  shops,  automobile  painters  do  the  painting. 
Some  smaller  shops  employ  workers  who  do  both  body  repairing 
and  painting, 

Body  repair  work  has  variety  -  each  damaged  vehicle  presents 
a  different  problem.    Therefore,  in  addition  to  having  a 
broad  knowledge  of  automobile  construction  and  repair 
techniques,  repairers  must  develop  appropriate  methods  for 
each  job.    Most  of  these  ski  lied  people  find  their  work 
challenging  and  take  pride  in  being  able  to  restore  auto- 
mobiles. 

Body  repairers  usually  work  by  themselves  with  only  general 
directions  from  supervisors.    In  some  shops,  they  may  be 
assisted  by  helpers.    In  large  shops,  body  repairers  may 
specialize  in  one  type  of  repair,  such  as  straightening 
bent  frames  or  repairing  doors  or  fenders. 


Working  Conditions* 

Automobile  body  shops  are  noisy  because  of  the  hammering 
against  metal  and  the  noise  from  power  tools.    Most  shops 
are  well- ventilated,  but  they  are  usually  dusty  and  have 
the  odor  of  paint.    Body  repairers  often  work  in  awkward 
or  cramped  positions,  and  much  of  the  work  is  strenous  and 
dirty.    Hazards  include  cuts  from  sharp  metal  edges,  burns 
from  torches  or  heated  metals,  and  injuries  from  power 
tools . 


*  Source:    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
1978-1979  Edition 
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Supply  and  Demand  of  Automobile  Body  Repairers 

In  The 

Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 

October  1979 

Auto  body  repairers  usually  learn  their  trades  on  the  job.  They 
start  as  helpers  and  pick  up  skills  from  experienced  workers.  They 
begin  by  assisting  trained  workers  in  such  tasks  as  removing  damaged 
parts  and  installing  repaired  products.    Helpers  gradually  learn 
to  remove  small  dents  and  make  other  minor  repairs,  and  progress  to 
more  difficult  tasks  such  as  straightening  frames.  Generally, 
three  to  four  years  of  on-the-job  training  is  necessary  to  become 
skilled  in  all  aspects  of  body  work. 

Courses  in  automobile  body  repairs  are  offered  by  local  vocational 
schools  and  skills  centers  and  provide  helper  training  and  experience. 
Some  72  students  were  trained  at  local  schools  in  1979 •  Enrollment 
is  expected  to  go  up  by  eight  percent  in  1980.    A  follow-up  of  the 
recent  class  show  more  than  95  percent  remain  in  the  area 
completing  the  course  and  90  percent  continue  in  the  trade. 

Local  firms  surveyed  feel  that  the  vocational  schools  and  skill 
centers  only  provide  rudimentary  knowledge  and  do  not  teach  the 
trade  in  enough  depth  and  do  not  keep  up  with  the  state  of  art. 

Firms  use  various  sources  for  requirements  of  auto  body  repairers 
with  preference  given  to  internal  recruitment  (usually  word  of  mouth) 
followed  by  newspaper  advertising,  public  employment  agencies  (DES), 
and  local  skilled  centers. 

Those  employed  in  this  occupation  usually  commute  to  work  from  a 
distance  of  five  or  more  miles  from  the  plant  but  within  the  labor 
market  area. 

In  Firms  recently  surveyed  the  typical  educational  attainment  of 
new  hires  was  12  years.      The  typical  number  of  year's  experience 
of  new  hires  was  between  one  and  five  years. 

Minimum  starting  wages  vary  from  $3.00  an  hour  to  $U.0O,  but  average 
$3.^5.    At  the  end  of  one  year  the  average  goes  up  to  $U.38.  The 
average  maximum  wage  for  the  occupation  is  $7.36    with  the  highly 
skilled  earning. as  much  as  $10.00  an  hour. 

But  for  replacement  purposes,  firms  plan  to  hire  very  few  workers  in 
this  trade  over  the  next  six  to  twelve  months. 
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Carpenters 
(D.O.T.  860.281  through  .781) 


Nature  of  Work 

Carpenters,  the  largest  group  of  building  trades  workers,  are 
employed  in  almost  every  type  of  construction  activity.  Their 
work  is  commonly  divided  into  two  broad  categories  -  "rough" 
carpentry  and  "finish"  carpentry.    Skilled  carpenters  are 
able  to  do  both  types  of  work. 

Carpenters  build  according  to  instructions  obtained  from 
supervisors,  blueprints,  or  both.    In  rough  work,  they  erect 
the  wood  framework  in  buildings  including  subfloors, 
part ions,  floor  joists,  and  rafters.    In  addition,  they  in- 
stall heavy  timbers  used  in  the  building  of  docks,  rail- 
road trestles,  and  similar  heavy  installations.  Rough 
carpentry  also  includes  the  building  of  forms  to  enclose 
concrete  until  it  is  hardened,  the  making  of  chutes  for 
pouring  concrete,  and  the  erecting  of  scaffolds  and 
temporary  buildings  on  the  construction  site.    In  all 
cases,  carpenters  must  use  materials  and  building  techniques 
that  conform  to  local  building  codes. 

In  finish  work,  which  begins  after  the  rough  work  is  complete, 
carpenters  install  molding,  wood  paneling,  cabinets,  window 
sash,  door  frames,  doors,  and  hardware  and  complete  other 
finish  work.    Finish  carpentry  also  includes  building  stairs 
and  laying  floors.    Carpenters  who  do  finish  work  must  con- 
sider the  appearance  as  well  as  the  structural  accuracy  of 
the  work.    For  example,  they  use  a  mitre-box  saw  to  cut 
moldings  so  joints  will  not  be  noticed,  and  hide  nails 
or  screws  with  putty  for  a  neat  appearance. 

As  part  of  their  job,  carpenters  also  saw,  fit,  and  assemble 
plywood,  wallboard,  and  other  materials.    They  use  nails,  bolts, 
wood  screws,. or  glue  to  fasten  materials.    They  may  also  in- 
stall linoleum,  asphalt  tile,  and  similar  soft  floor  coverings. 
Carpenters  use  handtools  such  as  hammers,  saws,  chisels,  planes, 
and  power  tools  such  as  portable  power  saws,  drills,  and  rivet 
guns. 
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Because  of  the  vide  scope  of  work  in  the  trade,  carpenters 
tend  to  concentrate  on  only  one  type  of  work.  For, 
example,  some  carpenters  specialize  in  erecting  new  houses; 
others  specialize  in  laying  hardwood  floors.  Specialization 
is  more  common  in  large  metropolitan  areas;  in  smaller 
communities  and  in  rural  areas,  carpenters  ordinarily  do 
all  types  of  carpentry  and  also  may  install  glass  put  in 
insulation,  and  paint. 


Supply  and  Demand  for  Carpenters 


In  The 


Springf ield-Chicooee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 
October  1979 


Apprehensive  of  the  recession  and  slow  recovery  in  the  construction 
industry,  vocational  schools  and  skills  centers  have  trained  only  a 
small  number  in  the  carpentry  trade.  In  1979,  38  completed  training 
in  this  occupation,  most  of  whom  remained  in  the  area  but  only  half 
in  the  trade.    In  the  class  of  1980  enrollment  is  expected  to  reach  52. 

The  last  boom  in  construction  ended  in  197^  and  never  fully  recovered. 
Employment  dropped  from  a  high  of  8,200  inl973,  down  to  5,100  by  1976, 
but  only  recuperated    to  an  average  of  5>500  during  the  first  two 
quarters  of  1979. 

An  apprenticeship  program  is  considered  the  best  way  to  learn 
carpentry.    However,  many  workers  in  the  trade  have  acquired  their 
skills  by  working  as  carpenter's  helpers. 

Apprenticeship  applicants  generally  must  be  at  least  17  years  old. 
A  high  school  or  vocational  school  education  is  desirable,  as  are 
courses  in  carpentry,  mechanical  drawing,  and  general  mathematics. 
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The  apprenticeship  program  is  usually  sponsored  by  a  local  joint 
committee  of  contractors  and  unions,  and  consists  of  four  years 
of  on-the-job  training,  plus  a  minimum  of  ihk  hours  of  related 
classroom  instruction  each  year. 

To  qualify  for  an  apprenticeship's  program  an  applicant  must  pass 
an  entrance  examination  which  is  administered  by  the  local  union 
in  this  labor  market  area.    An  apprentice  receives  wages  of  60 
percent  of  union  scale.    That  scale  was  $12.15  an  hour  as  of  June 
16,  1979  in  this  area  and  will  be  $12.^5  as  of  December  16,  1979. 
That  will  amount  to  $7.^7  an  hour  for  those  in  apprenticeship 
training  in  December. 

Some  recovery  in  construction  has  been  visible  in  recent  months 
due  to  a  spurt  in  construction  of  commercial  properties  and 
federally  funded  projects  which  should  increase  demand  for  carpenters 
in  the  near  future. 
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X.      Employment  Training  Programs 


A.     The  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 

This  program  is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  with 
referrals  by  the  Welfare  Department.    The  program  concentrates  on  welfare 
recipients  covered  by  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  The 
WlN  program  provides  for  the    ..habilitation  of  the  welfare  clients,  rather 
than  a  commitment  to  long  term  maintenance.    Its  goal  is  to  move  men,  women 
and  out-of -school  youth,  age  16  or  older  from  the  welfare  rolls  into  meaning- 
ful, permanent,  employment.    The  program  is  represented  by  two  teams  in 
Springfield  and  one  in  both  Holyoke  and  Northampton.    The  accumulative  record 
of  these  four  teams  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Table  XJWIN  Team  Data 
Springfield-Holyoke-Northampton 


10/1/76 

to 
3/13/77 

10/1/77 

to 
3/31/78 

IO/I/78 

"to  * 
3/31/79 

10/1/79 

to 
3/31/80 

Registrants 

13,17^* 

15,119*  15,380* 

12,352 

New  Registrants 

2,978 

3,592 

1,955 

2,355 

Appraisals 

2,577 

2,018 

1,60k 

2,19^ 

Institutional  Training 

107 

76 

72 

7^ 

Work  Experience 

37 

63 

20 

17 

Suspense 

86 

226 

15^ 

1U3 

On  -  The  -  Job  -  Tr  ai  ni  ng 

3^ 

67 

k5 

58 

Entered  Unsubsidized 
Employment  Expected  to 
Last  30  Days  or  More 

k7h 

539 

802 

810 

*    Includes  carry-over  from  prior  fiscal  year 


NOTE:    A  change  in  the  definition  of  "Institutional 

Training"  has  resulted  in  a  lesser  number  reported 
in  that  component. 
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B.  CETA 


BACKGROUND 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1973  > 
and  amended  in  1978,  created  a  system  of  job  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  people  who  compete  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  local  labor  market. 
This  system  is  different  in  many  ways  from  earlier  Federal  programs  that 
also  sought  to  help  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons,  particularly  the 
disadvantaged,  find  suitable  employment  through  training  and  supportive 
services. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Act  was  to  create  a  flexible  and  decen- 
tralized program  design  in  which  principal  responsibility  for  the  planning 
and  operation  of  comprehensive  manpower  programs  under  CETA  are  moved  from 
Federal  control  to  that  of  State  and  local  officials  designated  as  Prime 
Sponsors.    These  may  be  the  elected  officials  of  any  unit  of  general  govern- 
ment which  has  a  population  of  100,000  or  more  persons,  or  combinations  of 
such  units  when  at  least  one  of  them  meets  the  population  criteria.  The 
elected  public  officials  of  Hampden  County' s  23  cities  and  towns  have  formed 
a  partnership  called  the  Hampden  County  Manpower  Consortium  as  a  CETA.  Prime 
Sponsor. 

In  line  with  the  CETA  intent  to  consolidate  and  coordinate  manpower  program 
funding,  a  system  of  block  grants  to  Prime  Sponsors  replaces  the  previous 
network  of  direct  Federal  contracts  with  many  different  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions, none  of  which  had  any  effective  management  responsibility  for  the  area 
as  a  whole.    The  effect  has  been  to  minimize  duplication  and  overlap,  and  to 
strive  for  optimum  coordination  of  manpower  resources  within  the  community. 

Prime  Sponsors  are  charged  with  determining  which  training  and  employment 
activities  are  to  be  made  available  to  which  target  groups  within  the  frame- 
work of  local  needs,  changing  labor  market  conditions,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.    They  are  also  required  to  establish  policies  and  procedures  for 
administering  the  programs  and  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  performance. 

Finally  -  the  CETA  legislation  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  individual  needs. 
For  this  purpose,  it  consists  of  several  programs,  designated  by  the  title  of 
the  Act  in  which  each  one  is  authorized. 

Title  II -B    provides  funds  to  Prime  Sponsors  to  operate  comprehensive  employment 
and  training  programs  and  offer  supportive  services  to  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged.   Allowable  activities  and  services  under  Title  II-B  include  classroom 
training,  work  experience,  on-the-job  training  and  other  supportive  services  to 
participants.    This  Prime  Sponsor  offers  II-B  eligible  participants  a  wide  array 
of  employment  and  training  services  in  all  but  the  on-the-job  training  category. 
In  order  to  augment  HCMC's  youth  programs  operated  under  Title  IV,  37%  of  HCM's 
II-B  service  level  has  been  allocated  for  service  to  disadvantaged  youth. 
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Title  II -C  authorizes  funds  for  upgrading  and  retraining  programs  which  offer 
additional  opportunities  to  those  groups,  particularly  minorities  and  -women, 
who  are  frequently  locked  into  low  paying,  dead  end  jobs.    No  II-C  program 
offerings  are  currently  operated  by  HCMC. 

Title  II -D  is  designed  to  provide  transitional  employment  opportunities  to 
the  economically  disadvantaged.    This  program  provides  public  service  employ- 
ment for  unemployed  economically  disadvantaged  persons  and  provides  related 
training  and  services  to  participants  to  enable  them  to  move  into  unsubsidized 
employment.  Title  II-D  services  are  targeted  for  the  structurally  unemployed 
who  lack  the  necessary  skills  and/or  employment  experiences  which  enable  them 
to  successfully  compete  in  the  labor  market.    The  Title  II-D  program,  as  oper- 
ated by  this  Prime  Sponsor,  combines  public  service  employment  with  other  em- 
ployment and  training  activities,  including  employability,  counseling  and  job 
search  assistance. 

Title  III    authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide  funds  to  operate  special  nation- 
al programs  and  activities.    Title  III  funds  establish  experimental,  develop- 
mental, demonstration  and  pilot  programs,  through  grants  and  contracts  to  Prime 
Sponsors,  public  agencies  and  private  institutions.    Title  III  funds  may  be 
utilized  for:    improving  techniques  and  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of 
specialized  methods  in  meeting  employment  and  training  problems,  conducting 
research  and  evaluation  projects,  and  for  establishing  programs  which  assure 
the  increase  labor  force  participation  of  those  groups  which  experience  the 
most  severe  barriers  to  employment  or  who  have  been  discouraged  from  seeking 
employment . 

Title  IV    establishes  programs  specifically  for  youth.  Part  A  of  Title  IV 
authorizes  youth  programs  under  the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration  Projects 
Act.    YEDPA  amended  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  in  1977  by 
adding  several  new  programs  for  youth.    These  programs  are  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  different  approaches  in  solving  the  employment  problems 
of  youth.    The  Hampden  County  Manpower  Consortium  receives  funds  under  two 
of  the  three  subparts  authorized  by  YEDPA.    They  are:    the  Youth  Community 
Conservation  and  Improvement  Projects  (YCCIP)  and  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program  ( YETP) .    The  Prime  Sponsor's  YCCIP  program  provides  out-of- 
school  youth  with  employment  in  work  experience  projects  of  benefit  to  the 
community.    Locally,  the  YETP  program  services  both  in-school  and  out-of- 
school  youth  with  a  wide  array  of  employment  and  training  services  which  in- 
clude: skills  training,  work  experience,  vocational  exploration,  world  of 
work  activities,  job  development,  career  counseling,  and  a  variety  of  transi- 
tional services  to  aid  youth  in  making  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
Title  IV-A  also  provides  for  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects 
(YIEPP),  however,  HCMC  receives  no  funding  under  this  Subpart. 
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Title  IV,  Part  B    establishes  a  Job  Corps  and  provides  both  residential  and 
nonresidential  centers  in  which  enrollees  participate  in  intensive  programs 
of  education,  vocational  training,  work  experience,  counseling  and  other 
activities.  The  Hampden  County  Manpower  Consortium  does  not  contract  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  provision  of  Job  Corp  services,  but  rather 
has  established  cooperative  linkages  with  the  Westover  Job  Corps  center  in 
order  to  effectively  serve  the  needs  of  Hampden  County  youth  who  may  be  in 
need  of  a  residential  training  environment. 

Title  IV,  Part  C    -  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program  (SYEP)  provides  funds  to 
Prime  Sponsors  to  provide  useful  work,  basic  education  and  institutional  or 
on-the-job  training  for  eligible  youth  during  the  summer  months.    The  program 
is  designed  to  assist  youth  in  developing  their  maximum  occupational  potential, 
to  obtain  unsubsidized  employment  as  well  as  to  gain  access  to  existing  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.    During  this  fiscal  year,  HCMC  will  serve  several 
thousand  economically  disadvantaged  youth  under  its  Summer  Youth  Employment 
Program. 

Title  VI    was  created  to  provide  a  countercyclical  public  service  employment 
program.    Title  VI  provides  for  temporary  employment  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment.    Of  the  funds  allocated  to  Prime  Sponsors,  at  least  50fo  are  to 
be  utilized  to  provide  public  service  jobs  in  projects.    Projects  are  designed 
to  provide  a  new  public  or  human  service  or  expand  existing  public  or  human 
services  as  opposed  to  merely  sustain  or  continue  existing  services.    Of  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  for  projects,  at  least  one  third  shall  be  planned 
for  public  service  projects  which  are  developed  and  operated  by  non-profit  organ- 
izations.   The  remainder  of  these  project  funds  may  be  utilized  by  municipal- 
ities for  public  service  employment  projects. 

In  addition  to  providing  public  service  employment  in  projects,  Prime  Sponsors 
are  to  allocate  funds  for  entry  level  public  service  jobs  which  are  not  project 
oriented.    Supportive  services  such  as  counseling,  job  search,  and  placement 
services  are  also  afforded  Title  VT  participants. 

Title  VII    was  created  under  the  CETA  reauthorization  to  increase  the  involve- 
ment of  the  business  community,  including  small  business  and  minority  business 
enterprises  in  CETA  employment  and  training  activities.    Prime  Sponsors  such  as 
HCMC  who  receive  Title  VEI  funding  have  established  Private  Industry  Councils 
comprised  of  representatives  from  industry  and  the  business  community,  organ- 
ized labor,  community  based  organizations  and  educational  institutions.  Con- 
sistent with  local  labor  conditions,  the  interest  of  the  private  sector,  and 
the  needs  of  the  community,  the  PIC  serves  as  an  intermediary  in  assisting  CETA 
in  becoming  more  responsive  to  the  business  community.    Locally,  the  PIC,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Hampden  County  Manpower  Consortium,  is  developing  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  occupations  for  training  and  is  involved  in  developing  standards 
and  specifications  for  training  in  particular  occupations. 
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The  Hampden  County  Manpower  Consortium  in  Springfield  serves  the  Hampden 
County  Area.    In  Hampden  County,  the  initial  thrust  of  the  CETA  program 
was  to  address  the  problem  of  soaring  minority  joblessness.    However,  the 
1975  economic  recession  aggravated  the  unemployment  condition,  and  CETA. 
was  expanded  to  include  semiskilled  workers.  Today,  the  emphasis  is  on 
economic  development  in  terms  of  addressing  industry's  skill  shortages. 

Under  Title  II -B,  the  consortium  appropriates  money  to  skill  centers  in 
Springfield  and  Holyoke,  which  provide  prevocational  services  and  occupa- 
tional training.    This  training  consists  of: 


1.  Clerical 

2.  Machine  Occupations 

3.  Food  Service 

h.  Graphic  Cluster 


5.  Electrical  Test  Technician 

6.  Electronic  Bench  Assembly 

7.  Auto  Mechanics 

8.  Drafting 


Not  only  are  jobs  available  in  these  areas,  but  they  can  be  filled  by 
economically  disadvantaged  workers,  especially  upon  completion  of  train- 
ing in: 


1.  Prevocational  Training 

2.  Skills  Conservation 

3.  Classroom  Training 


k.  Work  Experience 
5.    Job  Search 


Title  II -B  also  funds  work  experience  programs. 


Title  II -D  provides  for  jobs  in  state  and  municipal  offices  and  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  disadvantaged,  unemployed  and  underemployed.  Eligibility 
certifications  and  application  processing  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security.    Also  under  Title  II -D,  part- 
time  and  full-time  training  courses  are  offered  as  demanded  by  the  local 
labor  market. 
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Table  XTI  is  a  summary  of  persons  placed  in  CETA  programs  and  those  placed 
in  unsubsidized  employment  upon  completion  of  training  by  the  Hampden  County 
Manpower  Consortium  in  1979  • 


Table  XTI 


Placed  in  Jobs 
Total  (Unsubsidized) 
Title    Terminations  Employment) 


n-B 

1,203 

665 

ll-D 

598 

259 

YETP 

505 

I69 

YCCIP 

85 

15 

VI 

623 

139 

Veterans  who  served  during  the  Vietnam-era  (8/5/61+-5/7/75)  and  served  180  + 
days  on  active  duty  or  were  discharged  for  service  connected  disability  are 
immediately  eligible  for  both  old  and  new  Title  VT  provided  they  have  not  had 
full-time  permanent  employment  between  their  date  of  discharge  and  application 
for  title  VI. 


Table  XHI Characteristics  of  Persons  to  be  Served  by  CETA  Programs  in  FY  80 


Characteristics 

Title  II-B 

II -D 

VI 

VII 

Total 

Male 

695 

609 

321 

129 

1,75^ 

Female 

6U2 

390 

100 

1,175 
1+30 

19  &  Under 

267 

8U 

33 

1+6 

20-21 

227 

106 

51 

19 

1+03 

22-2U 

Jlh 

599 

310 

9^ 

1,717 

79 

121 

h7 

8 

255 

55  &  Over 

50 

89 

1+0 

5 

181+ 

White  (Not  Hispanic) 

706 

731 

361 

91 

1,889 

Black  (Not  Hisp>aiic) 

298 

170 

75 

38 

581 

Hispanic 

316 

90 

1+1+ 

1+1 

U91 
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c •    Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Program 


The  Revenue  Act  of  1978  (PL  95-600,  approved  Nov.  6,  1978)  established  the 
Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  (TJTC)  replacing  the  New  Jobs  Tax  Credit  and  re- 
lated Vocational  Rehabilitation  Tax  Credit  which  expired  December  31,  1978, 
and  modifying  the  WIN  and  Welfare  Tax  Credits  which  continue  in  force. 

The  TJTC  is  an  elective  tax  credit  that  applies  to  wage  costs  incurred  by 
taxpaying  employers  between  January  1,  1979 >  and  December  31?  1980,  for 
certified  employees  hired  after  September  26,  1978.    The  credit  is  equal 
to  50  percent  of  first  year  wages  up  to  $6,000  and  25  percent  of  second  year 
wages  up  to  $6,000  for  each  eligible  employee  in  the  following  groups: 

1.  Recipients  of  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  payments; 

2.  Handicapped  individuals  referred  from  vocational  rehabilitation; 

3.  Youth,  18  through  2k,  in  economical! y  disadvantaged  families  i.  e.,  with 
income  the  preceding  6  months  less  than  70  percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  lower  living  standard; 

k.    Vietnam- era  veterans  under  35  "who  are  economically  disadvantaged; 

5.  Recipients  of  general  assistance  (state  or  locally  financed  welfare) for 
30  or  more  days; 

6.  Youth,  16  through  18,  participating  in  an  approved  cooperative  education 
program;  and 

7.  Ex-convicts  (convicted  of  a  felony)  who  are  economically  disadvantaged  and 
hired  within  5  years  of  release  from  prison  or  date  of  conviction,  whichever 
is  later. 

Other  major  features  of  the  new  TJTC  are: 

1.  To  prevent  targeted  employees  from  displacing  nontargeted  employees,  the  Act 
provides  that  qualified  first  year  wages  during  a  taxable  year  cannot  exceed 
30  percent  of  aggregate  FUTA  (Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act)  wages  for  all  em- 
ployees during  the  calendar  year  ending  in  that  taxable  year. 

2.  The  employer's  business  expense  deduction  for  wages  is  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  credit,  as  under  previous  employment  tax  credits. 
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3.  The  Credit  is  limited  to  90  percent  of  tax  liability  after  this  liability- 
is  reduced  by  other  applicable  credits,  such  as  those  taken  under  the  In- 
vestment Tax  Credit.  An  unused  portion  of  the  credit  may  be  carried  back 
three  years  or  carried  forward  seven  years. 

k.      There  are  special  transitional  rules  for  taxpayers  using  a  1978-79  fiscal 
year.    Such  taxpayers  can  obtain  new  Form  588U-FY,  Jobs  Credit,  fron  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  office. 

5.  No  credit  may  be  claimed  for  wages  of  employees  for  whom  employers  receive 
federally  funded  on-the-job  training  payments,  or  claim  the  WIN  or  Welfare 
Tax  Credit  during  that  taxable  year. 


SOURCE:    U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 
Office  of  Information 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Table  XIV  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 

October  1,  1979  -  March  31,  1980 


CHARACTERISTICS 

ELIGIBLE 
DETERMINATIONS 

TAX  CREDITS 
AUTHORIZED 

A 

B 

C 

TOTAL 

7,260 

2,364 

SEX 

Male 

5,015 

1,59^ 

Female 

2,245 

770 

AGE 

16-18 

771 

232 

19-2^ 

1,424 

25-34 

1,365 

505 

35  and  Over 

578 

203 

race/ethnic 

GROUP 


White,  not  Hispanic 

Black,  not  Hispanic 
Hispanic 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 
Asian/Pacific  Islander 


5,811 
7h0 

598 

43 
68 


1,821 
188 
301 


VETERAN 


92k 


287 


WAGES 


Under  $2.90 
$2.90  -  $3.99 
$4.00  -  $4.99 
$5.00  -  $5.99 
$6.00  and  Over 


37 
1,633 
466 

115 
113 


OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORY 


Professional,  Technical,  Managerial 

Clerical  and  Sales 

Service 

Farm.  For.,  Fish. 
Processing 
Machine  Trades 
Bench  Work 
Structural 

Miscellaneous   


104 
201 
276 

12 
223 
407 
526 

82 
533 
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I.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  Springf ield-Chiccpee-Kolyoke  Labor  Market 
Area  reached  an  average  of  11.3  percent  during  the  recession  of  1975,  a 
record  high  for  the  decade.    Nearly  every  aspect  of  the  local  economy 
was  adversely  affected.    However,  improvement  in  this  economy  began  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1975  and  continued,  except  for  seasonal  fluctuations, 
through  1973  when  the  unemployment  rate  averaged  U.8  percent. 

The  recent  recession  which  began  nationally  in  the  second  quarter  of  1930 
did  affect  the  Springf ield-Chiccpee-Holyoke  labor  market  area  but  not 
significantly  until  early  I98I,  when  nonagricultural  employment  started 
to  drop  off.    The  unemployment  rate  which  averaged  6.1  percent  during  the 
first  half  of  1981  could  rise  as  much  as  a  half  a  percentage  point  over 
the  next  15  months,  but  still  remain  considerably  below  that  of  the  nation 
which  reported  an  average  rate  of  unemployment  of  7.6  percent  for  the 
first  six  months  of  I98I. 

Progress  in  the  local  economy  can  be  attributed  to  its  excellent  industrial 
base  and  the  policy  of  promoting  growth  of  industries  by  local  public  and 
private  agencies  working  together.    Development  of  industrial  parks,  shop- 
ping centers,  and  better  roads  are  just  a  few  examples  of  this  combined 
effort.    Over  the  past  two  years,  this  labor  market  area  was  further  helped 
by  a  state  agency,  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency  (MIFA). 
MIFA  is  an  independent  public  agency  designed  to  stimulate  increased  em- 
ployment by  offering  important  financing  incentives  to  companies  in  the 
Commonwealth.    Numerous  firms  have  been  able  to  expand  their  facilities 
and  equipment  by  this  method. 

There  is  also  a  definite  movement  of  the  high  technology  industry  toward 
the  western  part  of  the  state.    Wang  Laboratories  is  expected  to  establish 
a  plant  in  Holyoke  and  Prime  Computer  in  West  Springfield  within  the  next 
few  years.    Combined  payrolls  could  mean  several  thousand  jobs. 

Reasons  given  by  firms  expanding  in  this  area  are  usually  good  highways, 
easy  access  to  the  airport  (national  and  international  flight),  a  sizeable 
labor  pool  and  an  excellent  Hampden  County  Regional  Skills  Center. 


Note:    Fiscal  year  in  this  report  is  based  on  the  Federal  Fiscal  Year 
starting  October  1. 
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H.    Description  of  Area 


A.    Definition  of  Area  ;    Cities  and  Towns:    The  Labor  Market  Area 
is  comprised  of  five  cities  and  twenty-eight  tovns.    The  five 
cities  are  Springfield,  Chicopee,  Hplyoke,  Westfield  all  located 
in  Hampden  County,  and  Northampton  in  Hampshire  County.  The 
twenty-eight  towns  are  Agawari,  Brimfield,  East  Longmeadow, 
Granville,  Hampden,  Longmeadow,  Ludlow,  Monson,  Montgomery, 
Palmer,  Russell,  Southwick,  Wales,  West  Springfield,  and  Wilbraham 
in  Hampden  County;  Amherst,  Eelchertown,  Chesterfield,  Easthampton, 
Granby,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Pelham,  Southhampton,  South  Hadley, 
Westhampton,  and  Williamsburg  in  Hampshire  County;  Warren  in 
Worcester  County. 

Boundaries :    Northwest;    Chesterfield,  Westhampton  in  Hampshire 
County.    Southwest:    Southampton,  Montgomery. 
Russell,  and  Granville  in  Hampden  County.  Northeast : 
Pelham,  Belchertown  in  Hampshire  County.    Southeast : 
Warren  in  Worcester  County;  Palmer,  Brimfield  and 
Wales  in  Hampden  County.    North:    Amherst,  Hadley, 
Hatfield,  and  Williamsburg  in  Hampshire  County. 
South:     Southwick,  Agawam,  Longmeadow,  East  Longmeadow, 
Hampden  and  Monson  in  Hampden  County  (all  along  the 
Connecticut  Border) . 


1.  Definition  of  CETA  Prime  Sponsors: 

Hampden  County  Manpower  Consortium:    The  CETA  Agency  for  Hampden 
County. 

Hampshire  County  Manpower  Consortium:    The  CETA  Agency  for 
Hampshire  County. 

2.  The  Job  Matching  Service:    The  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA 
is  serviced  by  four  Job  Matching  Service  Centers.    As  a  labor 
exchange,  local  job  service  offices  match  worker  skills  and  interests 
with  employer  job  openings.    Among  the  functions  involved  in  this 
process  are: 

Interviewing  jobseekers  and  identifying  their  job 
skills,  knowledge  and  interests. 

Listing  Job  Openings  received  from  employers. 

Referring  applicants  who  meet  the  hiring  requirements 
of  the  jobs  listed. 

Counseling  and  testing  jobseekers  who  are  not  easily 
placed  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  suitable  employment. 
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In  addition  to  labor  exchange  activities  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  of  1933j  it  is  involved  in  the  administration  of  25  other 
laws,  17  Executive  orders,  and  16  agreements  with  various  Federal 
agencies,  requiring    the  performance  of  specific  duties  relating  to 
specifically  targeted  applicant  groups.    Among  these  groups  are 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  the  handicapped,  older  workers,  youth, 
minorities,  recipients  of  AFBC  and  food  stamps,  and  persons  eligible 
for  CETA  activities. 


Since  the  inception  of  CETA  in  1973  with  its  many  services  for 
individuals  with  special  "barriers  to  employment,  the  basic  role 
of  the  job  service  as  a  public  labor  exchange  serving  job-ready 
applicants  and  employers  with  job  openings  has  been  reemphasized. 
Today  the  role  of  job  matching  can  be  described  as  one  of  being 
devoted  to  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  placement:, 
improving  job  search  management,  developing  new  tools  such  as 
computerized  job  matching,  and  building  better  relationships  with 
private  sector  employers. 

Cities  and  Towns  Served  by  the  Local  Offfices  in  the  Springfield- 
 Chicopee-Hoiyoke  IMA  


Chiccnee 


Springfield 


Chi cope e 

West over  Air  Force  Base 


Holy ok e 

Granby 
Holycke 
South  Kadley 

Northampton 

Amherst 

Chesterfield 

Cummington 

Easthampton 

Goshen 

Hadley 

Northampton 

Pelham 

Flainfield 

Southampton 

Westhampton 

Williamsburg 

Worthington 


Agawam 

31andford 

Chester 

East  Longmeadcw 

Granvilie 

Hampden 

Huntington 

longmeadow 

Ludlow 

Middlefield 

Montgomery 

Russell 

Southwick 

Springfield 

Tolland 

West  Springfield 

Westfield 

Wilbraham 
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3»    Geographical  Description  and  Topography: 


Land  Area:    The  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market 
Area  "based  on  the  newly  defined  geographical  boundaries  has 
a  total  of  870. ih  square  miles  of  land  area.    The  city  of 
West  field  with  a  land  area  of  1+6.85  square  miles  is  the 
largest  among  the  five  cities. 

Other  Geographical  Features:    The  area  has  several  mountain 
ranges  of  which  the  most  famous  are  Mount  Tom  and  the  Berkshire 
Hills.    The  Labor  Market  Area  has  a  very  large  river  basin, 
known  as  the  Lower  Pioneer  Valley  enclosed  on  both  sides  by 
scenic  mountains  which  constitutes  an  extremely  important 
natural  resource  area  of  the  state.    The  Connecticut  River, 
the  largest  in  New  England,  flows  through  the  heart  of  the 
area  from  north  to  south,  while  two  of  the  largest  tributaries, 
the  Chicopee  and  Westfield  Rivers,  flow  through  the  eastern 
and  western  sections  of  the  Labor  Market  Area.    The  city  of 
Springfield  has  two  surface  reservoirs  and  Holyoke  has  an  above 
ground  reservoir.    Chicopee  is  tied  into  the  Quabbin  Reservoir. 


Map  I 
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Map  II 
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I  Campus  Way  .j 


Student  Union  2 


Massachusetts  Ave. 


South  Oeerfcld 


Untverslty  ol 
Massachusetts 


6 


E     Amherst  Center 


Amity  SL 


rUmpsiwe  Colters 
Ml  Hoiyok*  College 


Holyoke 


=:      Main  SL 


@j  § 


-      Spring  SL 


-  VtiHor  Irrlocma'jon 


£     College  SURL  9 


Betcherwwn  j 
Amherst  Coitoge 


o 

Campus  Way 
Center  Terminal 
Peter  Pan  bus  to 
Boston 

Pioneer  Valley  Transit 
Authority  Terminal 

Frve  College  bus 
terminal 

Q 

Trailways  Terminal 
79  South  Pleasant  SL 
Trailways  bus  to  New 
York  City/Worcester 
Ayer/Loweil 
Peter  Pan  bus  to 
Boston/Springfield/ 
Hyannis/Woods  Hole 

Pioneer  Valley  Transit 
bus  stop 

Taxicab  stand 


Nortrumpton 


3ray  SL 


/foods  SL 


iS  of 


Owignt  SL 

n  n  n 

Post  Otfica 


Visitor  trrtormat!Orc 
Chamoer  ot  Commerce 

_JI — I  U  L 

Suffolk 


IV  Hall 


Springfield 


Trailways  Terminal 

Trailways  to 
Springfield/New  Haven 
/New  York  City/ 
Fitchburg'Ayer/Lowell 
Peter  Pan  to  Springfield 
/Amherst/Boston/Cape 
Cod 

Vermont  Transit  to 
Greenfield/Brattleboro 
/White  River  Junction 
/SL  Jonnsbury 

PVTA  bus  stop  for 
buses  209,  213,  or  214 

© 

City  Hail 
Pioneer  Valley 
Transit  Authority 
bus  shelter 
(terminal) 


Springfield 


Chieopee 


o 

£2 


Sonngfield  Newsoopers  Building 
I  Federal  Buildinq 


Congress  SL 


Liberty  St. 


Frank  B.  Murray 


Gridiron  St.      Lyman  SL 


Hampden  SL 


Taylor  St. 


Fort  SL 


B«r»ut»  w«t 


to  Worthington  St. 


*  Bridge  SL 


Steioefj 


Hillman  St. 


Vernon  St. 


Harrison  Ave. 


Pyncrion  SL 


I  Sympnony 
'  Hail  


CIN  Had 


Court  St. 


Elm  St. 


Owe  Center 


o 

Bus  Terminal 
Peter  Pan  to  Boston 
/Worcester/Bradley 
Airport/Cape  Coo 

Greyhound  to  Mew 
York  City/Burlington, 
VT 

Vermont  Transit  to 
Montpelier/Montreal 
Bonanza  bus  to  Lenox 
/Pittsfieid/Aloany 
/Providence 
Blue  Line  to 
Willimantic,  CT/Storrs, 
CT/New  London,  CT 

PVTA  buses  401.403, 

404,406217,101,102, 

105,111 

G 

Amtrak  railroad 
station 

Trains  to  New  York 
City/MontreaL'Soston 

© 

Newspapers  Building 
PVTA  buses  401,403, 
404,406 


Peter   Pan—  From  Deerfield. 

Springfield,  Boston-Worcester, 

U.Mass7Boston. 

Trailways—  From    New  York 

City,  Hartford,  Haverhill. 

Western    Mass    Bus— From 

Worcester,  Northampton. 

Greenfield  •  Montague  RTA 
"GMA"      Bus  (Greenfield- 
Montague  Ctr.-Amherst).  Also 
listed  as  PVTA  Route  801 
PVTAJU.Mass.    Buses  from 
U.Mass.  Terminal:   Bus  310 
(Belchertown),  315  (Echo  Hill), 
320  (Belchertown  Rd.).  325  (Or- 
chard   Valley),    330  (South 
Amherst),  340  (Orchard  Hill), 
350   (Campus    Shuttle),  360 
(North  Amherst),  330  (Sunder- 
land), 390  (South  Deerfield). 
Amherst-U.Mass. 
Peter  Pan  501  (Springfield-Ho!- 
yoke-Easthampton-Amherst). 
Peter  Pan  503  (Sprmgfield-Fair- 
field  Mall-Westover-South  Had- 
ley). 

PVTAJWestem  Mass.  703 
(Northampton-North  Amherst). 


Agawam 

PVTAJPeter  Pan  505  (Spring- 
field-Agawam-Sradley). 
PVTA/ Western  Mass  704  (Spring- 
field-Agawam). 

PVTA/Springfieid-Agawam  705 
(Springfield-Riversiae  Park). 

Beichertcwn 
Peter  Pan— from  U.MassJ*Am- 
herst,  Worcester.  Boston/T^ii- 
ways.  » 

Western    Mass    Bus— from 
Worcester  and  Northampton 
PVTA/U.Mass.    310  (U.Mass.- 
Belchertown  Ctr.). 

Brimfleld 
Peter  Pan-from  Springfield 
Worcester,  and  BostotfTra* 

Chicopee 
Greyhound—  from  Albany  (N.Y.), 
Worcester,  Boston. 
PVTA — local     services,  as 
below. 

AJdanviMs 

PVTA/Hoiyoke   202  (Fairfield 
Mall  via  Chiccpee  Falls). 
PVTA/Hoiyoke  219  (Holyoke- 
Fairfield  Mall  via  Westover). 
Chicopee  Falls 

PVTA/Springfield  101  (Spring- 
field-Fairfield  Mall/Sumner-AI- 
len). 

PVTA/Springfield  103  (Spring- 
fleld-Chicopee  Falls  via  Liberty, 
Wilbraham  Rd.). 
PVTAJHolyoke  219  (Holyoke- 
Fairfield  Mall  via  Westover). 
PVTAJHolyoke  202  (Fairfield 
Mall  via  Chicopee  Falls). 

Easthampton 

PVTA/ho'yoke  215  (Holyoke- 
NomamotcrVEasthampton). 
PVTA/Western      Mass  701 
(Northampton-Eastnampton). 


caii  Lonyiiieauuw 

PVTA/Longueil4Q2  (Springfleld- 
Lcngmeadow-East  Lcngmead- 
ow). 

PVTA/Longueil  404  (Springfield- 
East  Longmeadow). 

Hadley 

V.'estern  Mass— from  Worces- 
ter, Northampton. 
_PVTA/Pejer  Pan  501  (Soring- 

field-Holyoke-East    &  North- 
ampton-Amherst). 

Holyoke 
Peter  Pan— from  Deerfield  and 
Springfield. 

Trailv/ays— from  New  York  City 
and  Haverhill. 

Vermont  Transit—  from  White 
River  Jet.  (Vt.),  Springfield. 
PVTA/Springfield     Bus     11 1 

(Spring field-Hoiyoke  via  River- 
dale). 

Peter  Pan  501  (Springfield,  Hol- 
yoke, East  &  Northampton,  Am- 
herst). 

PVTAJHolyoka  Sucss,  =!f  con- 
nect from  Holyoke  Ctr. 
•  Bus  201  (Chicopee  Ctr) 

Bus  202  (Fairfield  Mall  via 

Chicopee  Falls) 

Bus  203  (Elmwood) 

Bus  204  (Elmwood/Whiting 

Farms) 

Bus   205  (OakdaleyWhiting 
Farms) 

Bus  206  (Fairfield  Mall  via 
Fairview) 

Bus  207  (Granby  Road  to  East 
Street) 

Bus  208  (WostfioM  s»3  u2rri~ 
ton  Ponds) 
Bus  209  (Jarvis  Ave.) 
Bus  210  (Essex/Appieton) 
Bus  211  (South  Hadley  Ctr) 
Bus  212  (South  Hadley  Falls) 
Bus  213  (West  Dwight/Hill- 
slde) 

Bus  214  (Highlands) 
Bus  215  (West  Hampden) 
Bus  216  (Northampton/East- 
hampton) 

Bus  217  (Springfierd  via  River- 
dale) 

Bus  219  (Fairfield  Mai!  via 
Westover) 

Bus  220  fAmherst) 

Bus  221  (Springfield  Express) 

Longmeadow 

PVTA/Longueil  402  (Springfield- 

tast  Longmeadow-Longmead- 
ow). 

PVTA/Longueil 406  (S  jnngfield- 
Longmeadow-Enfieia,  Conn.). 
Northampton 
Peter  Pan  from  U.MassVAm- 
herst,  and  Boston. 
Trailways  from  New  York  City, 
Hartford  (Conn.),  and  Haverhill' 
Vermont  Transit  from  Scnnr- 
fieid  and  White  River  Jet  fVt ) 
Western  Mass.  from  Worcesrer 
PVTA/Hoiyoke  Bus  216  (Hoi- 

yoke-Northamoton/Easthamr> 
ton).  K 

Peter  Pan  Bus  501  (Springfield- 
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Holyoke,  Easthampton,  Am- 
•hcrst). 

PVTA/Western  Mass  Bus  701 
(Northampton-Easthampton). 
PVTA/V/cstem  Mass.  Bus  702 
(Northampton-WilliamsDurg). 
PVTA/Western  Mass.  Bus  703 
(Northampton-North  Amherst). 

Palmer 

Peter  Pan  from  Springfield, 
Worcester,  Boston/Trailways. 

Pelham 

Trailways  from  New  York  City, 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  Spring- 
field, Haverhill. 

South  Hadley 
PVTA  Bus/ Holyoke  207  (Hol- 
yoke-Granby  Rd.  to  East  St.). 
•    PVTA  Bus/Holyoke  211  (Hoi- 
yoke-South  Haoley  Ctr.). 
PVTA  Bus/Holyoke  212  (Hoi- 
yoke-South  Hadley  Falls). 
PVTA  Bus/Holyoke  220  (Hol- 
yoke-Amherst). 

PVTA  Bus/Peter  Pan  503 
(Springfieid-Fairfield  Mai!- 
Westover-South  Hadley). 

Springfield 
Amtrak—  from  Washington 
(D.C.),  New  York  City,  Hartford, 
Montreal,  Boston  (South  Sta- 
tion), Albany,  Chicago. 
Blue  Line  Bus— from  New  Lon- 
don (Conn.). 

Bonanza— from  Providence,  Al- 
bany (N.Y.),  Pittsfield. 
Greyhound  from  New  Y~-° 

w>ijr,    naiuuTG,  Miuaily   (in.  I 

Worcester,  Boston. 

Peter  Pan  Bus— from  Deerfield, 

Bradley    Airport,  Worcester, 

Woods  Hole,  Boston/Traiiways. 

Trailways— from  New  York  City, 

Hartford,  New  Haven,  Haverhill, 

Worcester. 

Vermont  Transit—  from  White 

River  Junction  (Vt.). 

All  Springfield  Street  Railway 

and  Longueil  buses— Holyoke. 

Street  Railway  8uses  217  &  221. 

Also  Springfield-Agawam  Bus 

704. 

Westfleld 

PVTA/Springfield  110  (Spring- 
field-Westfield). 

PVTA/Hoiyoke  203  (Holycke- 
Westfield  via  Harroton  Ponds). 
Peter  Pan  504  (Spnngfield- 
Westfield-Westfield  State  Col- 
lege). 

Wesi  Spring  rekf 

PVTA/SpnngheKi  11o  (Sprinq- 
fleld-Westfieid). 

PVTA/Springfield  11 1  (Scring- 
fleld-Holyoke  via  fliveraaie) 
PVTA/Hoiyoke  217  (Hoiyoke- 
Springfield  via  Riverdale). 
PVTA/ Peter  Pan  504  (Soring- 

field-Westfield-Westfield  Sta'= 
College). 

PVTA/Sprtngfield-Agawam  704 
(Springfield-Agawam). 


Wllbraham  (North  Wilbraham) 
Peter  Pan— from  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Bosicn/Traiiways. 
PVTA/ Peter    Pan    Bus  502 
(Springficld-Eastfield  Mall-North 
Wilbraham-Palmer). 
PVTA/Longueil  Bus  401  (Soring- 
ficld-Wilbraham-North  Wilbra- 
ham). 

PVTA/Longueil  Bus  403  (Spring- 
field-Sixteen  Acres-Eas'Jield 
Mall). 

Williamsburg 

PVTA/V/estem  Mass.  702 
(Northampton-Williamsburg). 
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3.     ASSUMPTIONS  AND  PROJECTIONS  FOR  THE  ECONOMY 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
FEDERAL  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  (FFY'82) 


The  Job  Market  Research  staff  of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  gathers 
data;  analyzes  and  reports  on  changes  in  the  state's  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment situation.     Even  utilizing  the  most  current  data  and  computer  models 
of  the  state  and  national  economies,     it  is  difficult  to  p-oject  future 
economic  conditions.  Forecasting  is  especially  difficult  during  times  of 
rapid  change,  such  as  we  have  been  experiencing.     The  economic  forecasts 
presented  in  this  report  are  based  on  data  available  at  the  end  of  May,  1981. 

1 )  Employment 

Total  employment  in  Massachusetts,   reported  in  the  Current  Population 
Statistics  (CPS)   series,   is  expected  to  average  2,814,000  during  FFY'82, 
an  increase  of  about  30,000  from  FFY'8l. 

Nonagr i cu 1 tura 1  wage  and  salary  jobs,  reported  in  the  Current  Employment 
Statistics  series  (CES-790)    is  expected  to  average  2,731,100,  an  increase 
of  50,000  jobs  from  FFY'8l   to  FFY'82. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  CPS  estimates  the  number  of  people 
employed  or   unemployed  based  on  their*  place  of  residence,  whereas  the 
CES-790  estimates  the  numbe^"  of  jobs  based  on  employer  location. 
Massachusetts  has  traditionally  had  a  large  proportion  of  dual  job 
holders.     Much  of  the  job  increase  in  services  and  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  will  be  part-time  positions. 


PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUP 


1 ndustry 

Employment  (inOOO's 

FFY  1980 
(Actual) 

FFY  1981    j  ■ 
(P  roj  ected)— 

FFY  1S82 
(Projected) 

TOTAL  NONAGR 1  CULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT 

2642.2 

2679-1 

2731  .1 

Manufacturing  -  Total 

675-7 

669.1 

681  .6 

Durable  Goods 

409-5 

410.8 

425.1 

Nondurable  Goods 

266.2 

258.3 

256.5 

Construction 

74.8 

7M 

81 .7 

Transportation,  Communications 

and  Pub  lie  Ut  i 1 i  ti  es 

122.0 

124.8 

125.2 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

570.7 

579-2 

594.0 

Finance,  Insurance  and 

Real  Estate 

157.6 

162.5 

165. 4 

Serv  i  ces 

629.2 

664.8 

690. 1 

Gcve  rnment 

412.3 

404.3 

393.1 

Federal 

58.5 

57.5 

56.0 

State 

97.5 

98. 6 

96.6 

Loca  1 

256.5 

248.2 

240.5 

1/  Projection  based  on  actual  data  for  seven  months  and  estimates  for 
five  months. 
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2)  Unempl pvment 


We  project  that  Massachusetts'  unemployment  rate  will  average  5-7  percent 
during  FFT'82,  down  from  5-9  percent  in  FFY ' 8 1  and  one  to  one-and-a-half 
percentage  points  below  the  national  average  of  6.9  percent  in  FFY'82. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


U.S. 


Labor  Force 


Empl oyment 
(in  000's) 


Unemp 1 oyment 
(in  000's) 


Unemp . 
Rate(fc) 


Unemp . 
Rate(l) 


(in  000's) 


FFY' 80 
FFY'8l 
FFY'82 


2863.6 
2957.1 
2984.1 


2703.3 
2783.8 
2814.0 


160.3 
173-3 
170.1 


5.6 
5.9 
5.7 


6.8 
7.4 
6.9 


3)  Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing 

Due  to  a  strengthening  economy,  the  number  of  layoffs   is  anticipated  to 
decline  in  FFY'82.     On  the  other  hand,   the  level  of  quits  may  also  be 
comparatively  low,   reflecting  in  part  some  uncertainty  among  the  labor  force 
about  the  strength  of  the  job  market.     Reca 1 1 s,  wh i ch  are  a  function  of 
prior  layoffs  will  be  low.    The  growth  in  the  durable  goods  industries  will 
be  reflected  in  a  stronger  rate  of  new  hires. 

4)  Wages  and  Inflation 

Wages  are  expected  to  increase  by  8.7  percent,  down  slightly  from  the  9-5  percent 
increase  in  FFY'81.     Total  Massachusetts  persona]  income,  however,  is 
expected  to  rise  by  nearly  11.5  percent.     If  the  proposed  decrease  in 
federal  personal     income  taxes  takes  effect,  total  disposable  income  may 
rise  by  as  much  as  12.5  percent.     For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  the 
increase  in  personal   income  will  be  greater  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 
The  era  of  double-digit  inflation     is  expected  to  end  during  FFY'82.  The 
projected  increase  in  the  Boston  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)   is  8.7  percent, 
down  from  the  11.4  percent  in  FFY'8l.     Massachusetts'  FFY'81  and  '82  rates 
are  both  below  the  national  CP!   increases  for  these  periods. 


Consumers  wanting  loans  of  any  type;  mortgage,  home  repair,  car,  or  personal; 
will  find  that  the  supply  of  money  will  continue  to  be  very  tight,  with  interest 
rates  remaining  variable  but  high  throughout  FFY'82.     Currently,  interest 
rates  on  home  mortgages  are  over  16  percent,  on  personal   loans  over  18 
percent,  and  on  commercial  and  construction  loans  about  20  percent,  however, 
loans  are  being  made  at  both  higher  and  lower  rates.    Banks  and  credit 
unions  have  significantly  decreased  or  stopped  making  certain  kinds  of 
loans  altogether. 

A  major  cause  of  the  tight  money  situation  is  the  shift  of  money  from 
regular  savings  accounts ,  where  rates  are  limited  by  law,  to  savings 
certificates,  money  market  accounts,  and  treasury  obligations.     All  interest 
rates  are  sensitive  to  changes  in  U.S.  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Policies.     The  size  of  the  Federal  tax  cut  and  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
will   influence  the  amount  and  cost  of  credit  in  FFY'82.     More  loan  money 
is  expected  to  go  to  commercial  borrowers  next  year  rather  than  to  tnose 
purchasing  homes  or  cars. 


5)  Credit 
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There  are  several  pieces  of  legislation  pending  before  Congress  which  are 
expected  to  affect  the  level  of  savings,  and  thus  the  amount  of  credit 
available.     Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  tax  cut,  which  will  increase 
the  amount  of  disposable  (aid  potentially  savable)   income.     Congress  is  also 
considering  bills  that  would:     1.)   free  certain  amounts  of  sav i ngs  income 
from  taxes,  and  2.)  gradually  lift  the  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
interest  banks  can  pay  on  passbook  accounts. 

6)  Defense  Contracts 

Defense  contract  spending  is  expected  to  increase.    The  dollar  value  of 
military  prime  contracts  going  to  Massachusetts  firms  has  been  over  five 
percent  of  the  total  awarded  nationally  for  the  last  three  years.  We 
expect  our  percentage  share  of  the  awards  to  remain  steady  or  increase 
slightly.     With  the  proposed  increase  in  military  spending  in  the  coming 
years,  defense  contracts  in  Massachusetts  should  provide  strong  support 
for  the  state's  economy. 

7)  Energy 

Energy  costs  are  not  expected  to  rise  as  rapidly  during  FFYJ82  as  they  have 
in  the  recent  past.     From  January  1979  to  January  1981  the  average  price 
for  a    gallon  of  home  heating  oil   rose  10^.7  percent  in  Massachusetts. 
Continued  conservation  and  conversion  to  less  expensive  energy  sources 
will  help  to  hold  future  prices  down.    The  industrial  mix  in  Massachusetts 
is  not,  relatively,  energy  intensive,  therefore,  we  do  not  expect  that 
rising  energy  costs  will  hurt  our  industrial  production  to  the  extent 
it  may  in  the  rest  of  the  nation.     The  present  world  oil  glut  should 
moderate  gasoline  and  oil  prices.     The  unknown  in^the  energy  situation 
remains  Mideast  political  conflicts. 

8)  Exports 

Massachusetts  will  continue  to  rank  among  the  top  ten  states  exporting 
manufactured  products.     Our  leading  exports  will   remain  high  technology 
equipment:     instruments,  electronic  equipment,  and  computers.  The 
actual  demand  for  these  products  will  be  influenced  by  the  rate  of  economic 
recovery  in  the  European  Common  Market  countries. 
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C.    Population  and  Labor  Force 
Characteristics  and  Trends 


A  comparison  of  the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA  labor  force  by- 
age,  race  and  sex  (April  1970  Census)  with  figures  projected  to  July 
1982  using  data  from  the  Lawrence- Berkeley  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  California  derived  from  the  I98O  Census,  can  be  found  in  Table  1. 
All  groups  showed  an  increase  except  white  males,  35  and  older,  which 
showed  a  considerable  decline. 

Table  2  and  3  are  more  detailed  breakouts  of  population  and  labor  force 
projections  through  Fiscal  Year  1982  for  the  labor  market  area  and 
Hampden  County,  (CETA  Prime  Sponsor)  respectively.    The  projected  unem- 
ployment rate  of  6.6  percent  for  the  area  is  dependent  upon  the  slowing 
down  of  the  general  economy  in  FY  1982.    Throughout  the  1970* s,  the  par- 
ticipation rate  of  women  in  the  labor  force  increased  steadily,  and  their 
trend  is  expected  to  continue  well  in  the  1980's.    Table  2  and  3  also 
demonstrate  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  which  prevails  amongst  youths 
(l6-2k)  in  the  area.    This  is  especially  noticeable  among  blacks  and 
Spanish  speaking  youth  many  of  whom  are  migrating  into  the  area  and 
are  facing  many  barriers  "So  employment. 


D.    Commuting  Patterns 

Since  a  Labor  Market  Area  is  one  in  which  the  jobs  are  within  commuting 
distance  of  the  laborforce,  the  following  transportation  information 
should  help  workers  traveling  by  automobile,  bus,  or  train. 

For  the  automobile  driver,  Map  I  shows  the  highways  linking  the  many 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Labor  Market  Area.    May  II  shows  the  main  roads 
as  they  tie  into  the  highways  in  the  greater  Springfield  Area. 

Map  III  helps  the  commuter  traveling  by  bus  or  train  to  locate  the  proper 
terminal  in  Springfield,  Holyoke  or  Amherst.    Page  8  and  9  lists  the  buses 
connecting  most  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  area. 
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Table  1 

Labor  Force  Composition  Projected  Change 
1970  -  1982 


Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  IMA 


April  1, 

July  r, 

Change 
1970  to  1982 

Race  and  Age 

1970 

1982 

Number    j  Percent 

TOTAL 

234,135 

270,100 

+35,965      +  15. ^ 

White  Males 
16-17 
18-19 
20-24 

25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65+ 

White  FeTna.les 
16^17 
18-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-^4 
45-64 
65+ 

Nonvhite  Males 
16*^17 
18-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65+ 

Nonvhite  Females 
16-17 
18-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65+ 


134,426 
4,329 
4,913 
15,037 
26,792 
26,601 
50,836 
5,913 

91,069 
3,555 
5,672 
13,693 
12,596 
16,053 
35,774 
3,726 

4,743 
81 
218 
645 
i,4n 
1,050 
1,221 
117 

3,397 
88 
267 
594 
1,004 
1,027 
806 
111 


127,331 
6,686 
5,638 
13,953 
27,517 
22,325 
41,553 
5,159 

121,430 

7,939 
5,248 

20,217 
27,964 
20,744 
35,788 
3,530 

10,529 
355 
461 

1,897 
2,953 
2,084 
2,572 
202 

10,310 

310 
539 
1,319 
2,714 
2,933 
2,247 
227 


-  6,595 
+  2,357 
+  725 
+  3,916 
+  725 

-  4,276 

-  9,273 

-  759 

+30,361 
+  4,384 

-  424 
+  6,524 
+15,368 
+  4,691 
+  14 

196 


5,786 
274 
243 

1,252 

1,547 
1,034 
1,351 

85 

6,413 


725 
1,710 
+  1,906 
+  1,441 
+  116 


-  4.9 

54.4 
14.8 
26.0 
2.7 

-  16.1 

-  18.2 

-  12.9 


+  33.3 
+123.3 

-  7.5 
+  47.6 
+122.0 
+  29.2 
+  0.0 

-  5.2 

+122.0 
+338.0 
+111.0 
+194.1 
+110.0 

+  98.5 
+111.0 

+  72.6 

+164.6 

+252.3 
+102.0 
+122.1 

+170.3 
+135.6 

+178.9 
+104.5 
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Table  2 

Population  and  Labor  Force  Composition  Projections 
Fiscal  Year  I9S2 

Springfield-Chicopee-Hclyoke  LMA 


Unemploy- 

Labor Force 

Labor 

Unemploy- 

ment 

Participation 

Category 

Population 

Force 

Employment 

ment 

Rate 

Rate 

16  Years  &  Older 


16-17 
13-19 
20-24 

25-3^ 
35-14 

45-64 

White  Female 
16-17 


13-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65+ 


Black  Male 

16-17 
13-19 
20-21+ 
25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65+ 

31ack  Female 
16-17 
18-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65+ 


447,307 

183,169 
11,072 
11,072 
27,323 
31,747 
25,612 
55,062 
26,232 

224,321 
10,109 
10,109 
30,099 
41,027 
23,715 
61,783 
42,1+73 

3,367 
657 
657 
1,392 
2,021 
1,356 
1,846 
437 

10,734 
679 
679 
1,372 
2,383 
1,884 
2,417 
819 


270,100  252,273 


127,831 
6.686 
5,638 
18,953 
27,517 
22,325 
kl,553 
5 


,ic° 


121,430 

7,939 
5,248 

20,217 
27,964 
20,744 
35,788 
3,530 

5,9^5 
211 
313 

969 

1,739 
1,146 

1,433 
130 

5,971 
301 
400 
840 
1,800 
1,352 

1,169 
108 


121,616 
6,167 
5,022 
17,611 
26,235 
21,664 
40,109 
^,758 

112,919 
6,913 
^,773 
18,964 
26,658 
19,737 
32,743 
3,131 

^,979 
129 
229 
704 
1,533 
1,007 
1,255 
118 

4,667 
228 
304 
486 
1,454 
1,013 
1,087 
94 


17,827 

6,215 
519 
616 

1,342 

1,232 
661 

1,444 
4oi 

3,5H 
1,026 

475 
1,253 
1,306 

1,007 
3,045 
399 

966 
82 

89 
265 
201 

139 
178 
12 

1,304 
73 

96 
354 
346 

339 
82 
14 


6.6 

h.9 

7.3 

10.9 
7.1 
h.5 
3.0 
3.6 
7.3 

7.0 
12.9 
9.1 
6.2 

4.7 

h.9 
3.5 
11.3 

16.2 

38.9 
30.0 
27.4 
11.6 
12.1 
12.4 
9.2 

21.8 
24.3 
24.0 
42.1 
19.2 
25.1 
7.0 
13.0 


60.4 

67.9 
60.4 

50.9 
69.4 

86.7 
37.2 

75.5 

i  n  A 


54.1 
73.5 
51.9 

67.2 

63.2 
72.2 
57.9 
8.3 

71.1 
32.0 

1x8.4 
69.6 
86,0 
84.5 
77.6 
29.3 

55.6 
44.4 
59.0 
61.2 
62.4 
71.8 
48.4 
13.2 
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Table  2 

Population  and  Labor  Force  Composition  Projections 
Fiscal  Year  I9S2 

Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA 
(continued) 


Unemploy- I 

Labor  Force 

Labor 

Unemploy- 

ment 

Participation 

Category 

Population 

Force 

Employment 

ment 

Rate 

Rate 

16  Years  and  Older 


Other  Males 

6,918 

4,584 

^,113 

471 

10.3 

66.3 

16-17 

345 

144 

104 

40 

27.8 

41.8 

18-19 

3^5 

143 

100 

**3 

30.1 

41.5 

20-24 

1,151 

928 

799 

129 

13.9 

80.6 

25-3^ 

1,795 

1,120 

1,022 

98 

8.8 

62.4 

35-^ 

1,592 

1,038 

970 

68 

6.6 

65.2 

1+5-64 

1,322 

1,139 

1,052 

87 

7.6 

86.1 

65+ 

368 

72 

66 

6 

8.3 

19.7 

Other  Females 

8,798 

^,339 

3,979 

360 

8.3 

49.3 

16-17 

306 

69 

56 

13 

18.8 

22.6 

18-19 

306 

70 

56 

14 

19.4 

✓ 

45.5 

20-24 

689 

479 

381 

98 

20.5 

69.5 

✓  •  ✓ 

25-34 

1,906 

944 

843 

96 

10.2 

^9.5 

35-^4 

2,423 

1,580 

1,486 

94 

6.0 

65.2 

45-64 

2,514 

1,078 

1,046 

32- 

3.0 

42.9 

65+ 

654 

119 

106 

13 

10.9 

18.1 

Nonwhite  Male 

15,285 

10,529 

9,092 

1,^37 

13.h 

68.9 

16-17 

1,002 

355 

233 

122 

34.4 

35.4 

18-19 

1,004 

461 

329 

132 

28.6 

^5.9 

20-24 

2,543 

1,897 

1,503 

394 

20.7 

74.6 

25-34 

3,816 

2,958 

2,559 

399 

13.5 

27.5 

25-44 

2,948 

2,084 

1,977 

107 

4.7 

77.4 

45-64 

3,168 

2,572 

2,307 

265 

10.3 

81.2 

65+ 

804 

202 

184 

18 

8.9 

25.1 

Nonwhite  Females 

19,532 

10,310 

8,646 

1,664 

16.1 

52.8 

16-17 

985 

301 

228 

73 

24.3 

30.6 

18-19 

985 

539 

416 

123 

22.8 

5^.7 

20-24 

2,061 

1,319 

867 

452 

3^.3 

64.0 

25-34 

4,789 

2,744 

2,302 

442 

16.1 

57.3 

35-44 

4,307 

2,933 

2,500 

^33 

14.8 

68.1 

45-64 

^,932 

2,247 

2,133 

114 

5.0 

45.6 

65+ 

1,473 

227 

200 

27 

11.9 

15.4 
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Table  3 

Population  and  Labor  Force  Composition  Projections 
Fiscal  Year  I9S2 
Hampden  County 


Unemploy- 

Labor Force 

Labor 

Junemploy- 

ment 

Participation 

Category- 

Population 

Force 

Employment  ment 

Rate 

Rate 

16  Years  &  Older  3^1,^91  210,800 

White  Males  ll+3,775  101,698 

16-17  8,11+5  ^,981 

18-19  8,1^5  5,056 

20-2*+  19,105  15,038 

25-3*+  2k,66k  21,96U 

35-^  19,557  17,313 

1+5-61+  k3,h09  33,335 

65+  20,750  U,010 

White  Females  165,1+5*+  89,172 

16-17  7,7^7  6,187 

18-19  7,7^7  5,268 

20-21+  18,575  12,818 

25-3^  26,692  17,758 

22,299  15,9^9 

1+5-61+  1+8,768  28,  ^  79 

65+  33,621+  2,713 

31ack  Males  7,839  5,717 

16-17  661  216 

18-19  661  377 

20-2U  1,21+8  886 

25-3^  1,737  1,521 

35-M+  1,375  1,211 

1+5-61+  1,738  1,378 

65+  1+19  130 

Black  Females  10,138  5,677 

16-17  672  307 

18-19  672  1+23 

20-21+  1,193  720 

25-3^  2,630  1,61+2 

1,885  1,353 

1+5-61+  2,330  1,11+1 

65+  757  91 


196,700 

ll+,100 

6.7 

61.7 

96,891+ 

l+,80l+ 

h.l 

70.7 

3,596 

385 

7.7 

Ol.  J. 

i+,607 

1+1+9 

8.9 

62.1 

ll+,035 

1,003 

6.7 

78.7 

21,013 

951 

h.3 

89.1 

16,763 

550 

3.2 

88.5 

32,173 

1,162 

3.5 

76.8 

3,707 

301+ 

7.6 

19.3 

82,836 

6,336 

7.1 

53.9 

5,1+1+6 

7I+I 

12.0 

79.9 

If, 917 

351 

6.7 

68.0 

11,871+ 

9hh 

7.1+ 

69.I 

16,758 

1,000 

5.6 

66.5 

15,179 

770 

1+.8 

71.5 

26,239 

2,21+0 

7.9 

58.1+ 

2,1+23 

290 

10.7 

8.1 

k9m 

869 

15.2 

72.9 

73 

33.8 

32.7 

298 

79 

21.0 

57.0 

6I+9 

237 

26.8 

71.0 

1,337 

181+ 

12.1 

87.6 

1,086 

125 

10.3 

88.1 

1,217 

161 

llo  7 

79.3 

120 

10 

7.7 

31.0 

*+,513 

1,161+ 

20.5 

56.0 

2l+2 

65 

21.2 

*+5.7 

337 

86 

20.3 

63.O 

1+07 

313 

^3.5 

60.1+ 

1,332 

310 

18.9 

62.1+ 

1,052 

301 

22.3 

71.8 

1,064 

77 

6.8 

1+9.0 

79 

12 

13.2 

12.0 
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Table  3 

Population  and  Labor  Force  Composition  Projections 
Fiscal  Year  I982 

Hampden  County- 
continued) 


Unemploy- 

Labor Force 

Labor 

Unemploy- 

ment 

Participation 

Category 

Population 

Force 

Employment 

ment 

Rate 

Rate 

16  Years  &  Older 


Other  Males 

5,801 

l+,096 

3,683 

1+13 

10.1 

70.6 

16-17 

288 

87 

52 

35 

1+0.2 

30.2 

18-19 

288 

88 

50 

33 

1+3.2 

30.6 

20-21+ 

802 

672 

559 

113 

16.8 

83.8 

25-3^ 

1,555 

1,371 

1,281+ 

87 

6.1+ 

88.2 

35-kk 

1,11+3 

730 

671 

59 

8.1 

63.9 

1+5-61+ 

1,320 

1,071+ 

999 

75 

7.0 

81.1+ 

65+ 

1+05 

71+ 

68 

6 

8.1 

18.3 

Other  Females 

8,1+31+ 

i+, 1+1+0 

3,926 

511+ 

11.6 

52.3 

16-17 

185 

81+ 

55 

29 

3^.5 

1+5.1+ 

18-19 

185 

85 

1+7 

38 

1+1+.7 

1+6.0 

20-21+ 

272 

2l+3 

105 

133 

•  56.8 

39.3 

25-3!+ 

1,015 

561+ 

1+27 

137 

2I+.3 

55.6 

35-M+ 

2,995 

1,81+1+ 

1,711 

133 

7o2 

61.6 

2,959 

1,521 

1,487 

3l+ 

2.2 

51.1+ 

65+ 

873 

99 

9± 

5 

5.0 

11.3 

Ifonwhite  Males 

13,61+0 

9,813 

8,531 

1,282 

13.1 

71.9 

16-17 

9I+9 

303 

195 

108 

35.6 

31.9 

18-19 

9I+9 

1+65 

3I+8 

117 

25.2 

1+9.0 

20-21+ 

2,050 

1,553 

1,208 

350 

22.5 

76.O 

25-3^ 

3,292 

2,892 

2,621 

271 

9.h 

87.9 

35-1+1+ 

2,518 

1,91+1 

1,757 

181+ 

9.5 

77.1 

1+5-61+ 

3,058 

2,1+52 

2,219 

236 

9.6 

80.2 

65+ 

821+ 

202 

186 

16 

7.9 

2I+.5 

Nonwhite  Females 

18,622 

10,117 

8,1+39 

1,678 

16.6 

5!+. 3 

16-17 

857 

391 

297 

9l+ 

2I+.0 

1+5.6 

18-19 

857 

508 

381+ 

12i+ 

21+.1+ 

59.3 

20-21+ 

1,1+65 

963 

512 

i+5l 

1+6.8 

65.7 

25-31+ 

3,61+5 

2,206 

1,759 

i+1+7 

20.3 

60.1+ 

35-1+1+ 

i+,880 

3,197 

2,763 

1+31+ 

13.6 

65.5 

1+5-61+ 

5,288 

2,662 

2,551 

111 

1+.2 

50.3 

65+ 

1,630 

190 

173 

17 

9.0 

11.7 
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Table  U 
Labor  Force  Data* 
1979  and  I98O  Annual  Averages 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA 


Labor 

Rate  Of 

Date 

Force 

employment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 

1979 


January 

275.6 

258.1 

17.5 

6.3 

February 

276.5 

261.0 

15.5 

5.6 

March 

276.6 

259.5 

17.1 

6.2 

April 

272.6 

259.8 

12.8 

May 

271.0 

259.5 

11.5 

1  _ 

June 

27^.3 

262.3 

12.0 

k.k 

July 

278.5 

267.2 

11.3 

h.o 

August 

277.  h 

266.1 

11.3 

k.i 

September 

275.7 

261.3 

Ih.h 

5.2 

October 

266.  k 

256.8 

9.6 

3.6 

November 

267.1 

256.7 

10.  k 

3.9 

■J  *  y 

December 

27^.0 

258.9 

15.1 

5.5 

Annual  Averages 

273.8 

260.6 

13.2 

k.Q 

1980 

January 

266.7 

251.1 

15.1 

5.6 

February 

266.1 

257.7 

13.^ 

5.0 

March 

267.5 

25U.6 

12.9 

k.Q 

April 

268.0 

25U.8 

13.2 

h.9 

May 

272.1 

255.5 

16.6 

6.6 

June 

269.  k 

252.  k 

17.0 

6.3 

July 

271.1 

255.0 

16.1 

5.9 

August 

27^.0 

257.2 

16.8 

6.1 

September 

270.9 

25^.9 

16.0 

5.9 

October 

280.5 

26k. h 

16.1 

5.7 

November 

227.9 

265.1 

12.8 

k.6 

December 

278.8 

265.7 

13.1 

k.7 

Annual  Averages 

271.9 

257.0 

lk.9 

5.5 

*    In  thousands 
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Table  5 
CETA  Prime  Sponsors 
Hampden  County  and  Hampshire  County 
Labor  Force  Annual  Averages 
1980 


Labor 

|       Rate  Of 

Location 

Force 

Employment    Unemployment  Unemployment 

Hampden  County  (CSTA  Prime 
Sponsor  Area) 


Cities 


Chi cope e  29,789 

Holyoke  23,63l 

Springfield  79,012 

Westfield  15»l84 


28,070  1,769  5.9 

22,025  1,656  7.0 

74,033  4,979  6.3 

14,371  813  5.4 


Towns 


Agawaa  11,275 

Brimfield  964 

East  Longmeadow  6,140 

Granville  5C4 

Hampden  1,972 

Longmeadow  6,636 

Ludlow  9, 1*10 

Monson  3,005 

Montgomery  194 

Palmer  5,988 

Russell  639 

Southwick  2,887 

Wales  402 

West  Springfield  Ik ,75k 

Wilbraham  5,479 

Subtotal  217,965 


Hampshire  County  (CSTA 
Prime  Sponsor  Area) 


10,651  624  5.5 

391  73  7.6 

5,988  152  2.5 

461  1+3  8.5 

1,874  98  5.0 

6,477  159  2.4 

8,856  554       .  5.9 

2,337  163  5.6 

180  14  7.2 

5,703  285  4.8 

675  14  2.0 

2,765  122  4.2 

391  11  2.7 

13,954  800  5.4 

5,314  165  2.0 

205,466         12,499  5.7 


City 

Northampton  13,920  13,334  536  4.2 


Amherst 

11,205 

10,640 

565 

5.0 

Belchertown 

2,321 

2,235 

86 

3.7 

Chesterfield 

297 

291 

6 

2.0 

Easthampton 

6,956 

6,645 

311 

4.5 

Granby 

2,442 

2,312 

130 

5.3 

Hadley 

2,147 

2,075 

72 

3.4 

Hatfield 

1,433 

1,331 

102 

7.1 

Pelham 

765 

739 

26 

3.4 

Southampton 

1,352 

1,326 

26 

1.9 

South  Hadley 

8,034 

7,651 

383 

4.8 

Westhampton 

461 

438 

23 

2.8 

Willi amburg 

1,237 

1,202 

35 

2.3 

Subtotal 

52,570 

50,219 

2,351 

4.5 

Springfleld-Chicopee-Holyoke 

Labor  Market  Area  -  Total         270,535         255,635  14,350  5.5 
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Table  6 

Job  Matching  Servicing  Centers 

Labor  Force  Annual  Averages 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA 
1980 


Location 


Labor 
Force 


Rate  Of 


Chicopee 


Total 


Holyoke 


Total 


Northampton 


Total 


Chicopee 

29,789 

28,020 

1,769 

5.9 

29,789 

28,020 

1,769 

5.9 

Granby 

2,1+1+2 

2,312 

130 

5.3 

Holyoke 

23,681 

22,025 

1,656 

7.0 

Hadley 

8,031+ 

7,651 

383 

1+.8 

3^,157 

31,988 

2,169 

6.1+ 

Amherst 

11,205 

10,61+0 

565 

5.0 

Chesterfield 

297 

291 

6 

2.0 

Cummington 

301 

259 

1+2 

ll+.O 

Easthampton 

6,956 

6,61+5 

311 

h.5 

Goshen 

237 

223 

11+ 

5.9 

Hadley 

2,11+7 

2,075 

72 

3.1+ 

Hatfield 

1,1*33 

1,331 

102 

7.1 

Northampton 

13,920 

13,33^ 

586 

1+.2 

Pelham 

765 

739 

26 

3.1+ 

Plainfield 

2,21+5 

2,139 

106 

k.7 

Southampton 

1,352 

1,326 

26 

1.9 

Westhampton 

1+61 

1+38 

23 

5.0 

Williamsburg 

1,237 

1,202 

35 

2.8 

Worthington 

367 

281 

86 

23.1+ 

1+2,923 

1+0,923 

2,000 

1+.7 
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Table  6 

Job  Matching  Servicing  Centers 
Labor  Force  Annual  Averages 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA 

1980 

(continued) 


Labor 

Rate  Of 

Location 

Force 

Employment   (Unemployment  | Unemployment 

Springfield 


Agawam 

11,275 

10,651 

624 

5.5 

Blandford 

422 

412 

10 

2.4 

Chester 

454 

426 

28 

6.2 

Longmeadow 

6,140 

5,988 

152 

2.5 

Granville 

504 

461 

43 

8.5 

Hampden 

1,972 

1,874 

98 

5.0 

Huntington 

643 

605 

38 

5.9 

Longmeadow 

6,636 

6,477 

159 

2.4 

Ludlow 

9,410 

8,856 

55*+ 

5.9 

Middlefield 

123 

113 

10 

8.1 

Montgomery 

194 

180 

14 

7.2 

Russell 

•  689 

675 

14 

2.0 

Southwick 

2,887 

2,765 

122 

4.2 

Springfield 

79,012 

74,033 

*+,979 

6.3 

Tolland 

91 

67 

24 

26.4 

Springfield 

14,75*+ 

13,95*+ 

800 

Westfield 

15,184 

1^,371 

813 

5.k 

Wilbraham 

5,479 

5,314 

165 

3.0 

TOTAL 

155,869 

147,222 

8,647 

5.5 
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Table  7 

Characteristics  of  Insured  Unemployed 
3y  Place  of  Residence 
Springf ield-Chiccpee-Holyoke  ll'A 
Divided  Into  C21A  Price  5pcncors* 
March  I98I 


rotal 

| Spanish  | 

"on- 

Cities ' Towns 

Claims 

White 

uonwfaite  1  Surname  1  other 

Coded 

Hampden  County  (C2IA 
Prir.e  Sponsor  Area] 


987 

078 

00 

Oh 

05 

CO 

Holyoke 

613 

U77 

15 

121 

03 

C2 

2,292 

1,75^ 

375 

156 

03 

05 

Vestf i eld 

02 

16 

02 

01 

C  o  wn  s 

A^av&a 

305 

295 

02 

01 

07 

CO 

2  x*i  zif  i  eld 

jy 

jy 

00 

00 

00 

00 

last  Longr -.eadov 

115 

115 

00 

00 

CO 

00 

C-ranville 

0  ( 

UU 

UU 

\AJ 

Harrsden 

us 

U8 

00 

00 

CO 

CO 

Lcr.^-.eadcv 

90 

37 

02 

01 

00 

00 

J— 

1+2^ 

01 

02 

CO 

.".or.con 

:0 

79 

01 

CO 

CO 

CO 

Montgomery 

02 

02 

00 

00 

CO 

CO 

?aS_-.er 

2C3 

208 

00 

00 

00 

CO 

Russell 

20 

19 

01 

00 

00 

CO 

Scut  .-.vie* 

]  1 2 

108 

00 

01 

03 

CO 

■..'ales 

13 

13 

CO 

00 

00 

CO 

West  Springfield 

23U 

277 

ou 

00 

02 

01 

W'ilbraban 

39 

37 

01 

CO 

01 

00 

Subtotal 

6,208 

5.U60 

305 

30 

09 

?ri=e  Soonsor  Area 

Cities 

Northampton 

323 

212 

03 

07 

05 

01 

rewns 
A^nerst 

11U 

108 

cu 

01 

01 

CO 

3ilcr.ertcvn 

106 

103 

00 

00 

02 

01 

c^xesterfi  eld 

20 

20 

CO 

00 

CO 

CO 

Easthacpton 

21*2 

238 

01 

02 

01 

00 

Cranby 

10 

10 

00 

00 

00 

00 

33 

3o 

00 

00 

oc 

00 

rlatfield 

U3 

U2 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Pelham 

30 

29 

00 

00 

01 

CO 

44 

kh 

00 

CO 

00 

CO 

South  Hadley 

138 

131 

01 

03 

02 

'CO 

Westhanptcn 

03 

03 

CO 

00 

00 

00 

Williamsburg 

Ua 

1*9 

CO 

00 

00 

00 

Cub  to  tal 

1,215 

1,173 

09 

13 

13 

02 

Warren  County 

Warren 

U7 

U6 

CO 

CO 

01 

00 

Subtotal 

*7 

U6 

00 

00 

01 

00 

Springf ield-Chicopee- 

Kolyoke  L!-!A  -  Total 

7,1*70 

6.68U 

1*13 

31s 

kk 

11 

♦  iiar.pden  County,  and  Hampshire  County 
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Table  8 

Characteristics  of  Insured  Unemployed 

Local  Job  Insurance  Centers 
Springfield-Chicopee-Kolyoke  LMA 
March  1931 


Total 
Claims 

White 

t.'onvhite 

Spanish 
Surname 

Other 

|  Kon- 

1  Coded 

Office 

-  Chicccee 

Chicopee 

987 

978 

00 

Ok 

05 

CO 

Subtotal 

987 

978 

CO 

Ok 

05 

00 

Office 

-  Holyoke 

Granby 

10 

10 

CO 

00 

00 

CO 

Holyoke 

618 

U77 

15 

121 

03 

02 

South  Hadley 

138 

l8l 

01 

03 

03 

00 

Sub total 

316 

668 

16 

121+ 

06 

02 

Office 

-Northamoton 

.  1  _  -  a  ^ 

LIU 

108 

0k 

01 

01 

00 

Chesterfield 

20 

20 

CO 

CO 

00 

CO 

06 

06 

CO 

CO 

00 

00 

Easthampton 

21+2 

238 

01 

02 

01 

00 

Ooshen 

10 

10 

CO 

CO 

CO 

00 

Hadley 

38 

33 

CO 

CO 

CO 

00 

Hatfield 

"*3 

^3 

00 

CO 

CO 

00 

Northampton 

328 

312 

03 

07 

05 

01 

Felham 

30 

29 

00 

00 

01 

00 

Plainfield 

08 

08 

CO 

00 

00 

CO 

Southampton 

1+1+ 

kk 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Westhampton 

03 

03 

do 

CO 

00 

CO 

Williamsburg 

1+9 

u9 

CO 

CO 

00 

CO 

Worthing ton 

16 

16 

CO 

00 

00 

CO 

w 

Subtotal 

951 

92U 

08 

10 

08 

01 

Office 

-Springfield 

Agavasi 

305 

295 

02 

01 

07 

CO 

Blaixiford 

22 

21 

00 

00 

01 

00 

Chester 

12 

11 

01 

00 

00 

CO 

last  Longmeadov 

115 

115 

CO 

00 

00 

CO 

1  '  CB  PYJ  1  1  M 

87 

85 

CO 

00 

02 

00 

Hampden 

ua 

1+3 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Huntington 

27 

27 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Longmeadow 

90 

87 

02 

01 

00 

00 

Ludlcv 

14-32 

1+2 1+ 

01 

05 

02 

00 

Middlefield 

02 

02 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Montgomery 

C2 

02 

00 

CO 

00 

CO 

Russell 

20 

19 

01 

00 

CO 

CO 

Southvick 

112 

108 

00 

01 

03 

CO 

Springfield 

2,293 

1,75k 

375 

156 

03 

05 

Tolland 

01 

01 

CO 

00 

00 

00 

West  Springfield 

28++ 

277 

cu 

00 

02 

01 

West field 

186 

365 

02 

16 

02 

01 

Wilbraham 

39 

37 

01 

CO 

01 

CO 

Subtotal 

*S327 

3,728 

389 

180 

23 

07 

TOTAL 

7,081 

6,298 

U13 

318 

1+2 

10 
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Table  9 

Characteristics  of  Insured  Uneroloyed 
2=pioyed  Fart-time  ~or  Iconoaic  Reaso.-.s 
Springfield-Chicopee-Kolyoke  LMA. 


.-iscal  yea 


Clonagri cultural  Kage  and 


saoarjr  2 


-st*  rated  itplcyea 
Part -tine  ?or  Iconcaic 
 Seasons 


1975* 
1580* 
1961** 
1982** 


232, 3CO 
234,200 
230,300 
226,200 


9,5^5 
9,=02 

9,27^ 


Actual 
Projected 


Table  10 

Characteristics  of  Applicants  Registered 

At  the  Job  Matchj  ng  Centers 
Tor  the  Sprlag£»eid-Chlcppee-Holjoke  Ll'A 


Total 
Active 
Applicants 

?enale 

Sconon. 

Disadv. 

1 

Veteran 

| "envoi te 
^  [■«  noritv 

!    Aze  Breakdown  :  -laj-di- 
Uscer  22lOver  -f!  earned 

19,3^5 

10,-73 

U,2^3 

2,643 

5,7^3 

2,  911.      3,26o  739 

CIS  2SAHS  Table  6,  Karen  1981 


Table  H 

Characteristics  of  Applicants  Registered 
At  the  Job  VAtchin?  Centers  For  The 
Springfield-CSicopee-ficlvoke  LMA 
»        March  1931 


Total 

Occupational  Code 
and  Cateszory 

Applicants 
riscal  '/ear 

Total 
Active 

Unfilled 
Job 

to  Date 

A-ralicant3 

IRatlo  Of  Active 
!  Applicants  to 
I  Unfilled  Job 
Openings  


0-1    Professional,  Technical 
and  Managerial 
Manager,  Retail  store 

2    Clerical  and  Sales 
C-eneral  Clerics 

7  h 


:.U_-se  Aide 


*»    Agricultural,  Fishery, 
forestry 


5  Processing 
So^er 


6  Machine  Trades 
Auto  Mecaanlcs 

7  Bench  Vtork 
electronic  Assembler 

3    Structural  Vorh 
'Construction  Worker 

9  Miscellaneous 
.".ate rial  -anoler 


3,521 
175 

o,400 
576 

5,955 
597 


719 

321 
21 

2,376 
133 

2,1+21 
265 

2,215 
252 

^,310 
1,633 


1,355 
90 

3,169 
325 

3,586 
U05 


U32 

1*92 
13 

1,487 
92 

1,513 
160 

1,179 
142 

2,^39 
392 


287 
2 

161 

8 

595 
27 


104 

26 
1 

47 
2 

54 
12 

57 
6 


134 
10 


6/1 

20/1 
41/1 

6/1 
15/1 


VI 

19/1 
13/1 

32/1 
46/1 

28/1 
13/1 

21/1 
2V1 

13/1 
39/1 


-ource:    0£S  Table  96  ESARS  -  March  1931 
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Table  12 


Economically  Disadvantaged  18  Years  and  Over 
Hampden  County  iManpower  Consortium 
Fiscal  Year  1982 


GrouD 

Number 

Total 

5^,807 

White 

39A98 

Black 

11,-229 

All'  Other 

U,080 

Spanish 

U,871 

Source:    Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory 
Tabulations  98  and  99 

I98O  Census  of  Population 
Report  PHC  80-V-23 
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III.    Employment  Developments  and 
Outlook  by  Industry  


A.    Economic  Assumptions  and  Economic  Outlook 
in  the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  IMA 

In  making  an  economic  forecast  for  the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke 
IMA  for  Fiscal  Years  1981  and  1982,  it  is  assumed  that  the  following 
conditions  will  prevail: 


1.  Inflation  which  reached  double-digit  figures  in 
Fiscal  Year  1979  and  gained  additional  momentum 
in  Fiscal  Year  I98O,  appears  to  be  levelling 
off  in  the  first  half  of  Fiscal  Year  I98I,  but 
could  remain  close  to  10  percent  for  some  time. 

2.  High  prices  and  restricted  credit  are  diminish- 
ing consumer  confidence  and  buying  power. 

3.  Demand  for  capital  goods  (capital  investment), 
which  has  improved  over  the  past  year,  could 
slow  down,  especially  if  the  Administration 
persists  in  its  "tightening  credit"  policy. 

U.    All  types  of  energy  will  be  available,  but 
the  cost  could  be  detrimental  to  desired 
growth. 

5.    A  national  recession  was  firmly  established 
by  the  third  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  I98O  and 
still  persists  well  into  Fiscal  Year  I98I. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  labor 
Market  Area  can  be  expected  to  follow  these  main  trends  through  fiscal 
years  I98I  and  1982. 

Production  of  goods  and  services  (and,  as  a  result,  employment)  which  grew 
throughout  FY  1980  will  drop  off  considerably  in  the  production  of  goods 
but  only  slightly  in  the  production  of  services  in  Fiscal  Years  I98I  and 
1982. 
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Table  13 


Nonagricultural  Wage  and  Salary  Employment  by 
Major  Industrial  Groups,  Projections  Through  FY's  1981  and  1982 
Springfield- Chicopee-Kolyoke  LMA 


Aver as e 

Average 

FY  1979-1  FY  19^0 
Experience 

FY  1981  |  FY  1982 
Proj  ection 

232.6 

23^.2 

230.3 

226.2 

Cf.  Q 

OD  .  y 

67.9 

63.9 

fsd  1 
OU  .  _L 

Durable  Goods  Total 

0 

30.7 

29.9 

on  1 

P"***  infl  rv  Mip"f.A.1  ^ 

d.  .  d. 

2.3 

2.2 

C-  m  -L 

10.0 

10.1 

ft  ft 
0.0 

9.2 

8.8 

ft  1 

—  —  liX  —  k*  C— L    i.'iCb^'XlXi.iwX  ,» 

3.5 

3.6 

3.5 

3.1+ 

5  7 

5.6 

5.3 

5  1 

Nondurable  Goods  Total 

36.7 

37.2 

3^.0 

31.0 

Textiles 

2.0 

1.9 

1.7 

1.5 

Apparel 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

Paper 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

Printing 

6.2 

6.1 

5.7 

5.k 

All  Other  Nondurable  Goods*** 

17.8 

18.8 

16.2 

.  13.8 

Nonmanufacturing  Total 

165.9 

166.3  9    166. k 

166.1 

Construction 

6.1 

6.5 

6.9 

7.5 

Trans. ,  Comm. ,  &  Public  Utilities 

9.3 

9.h 

9.5 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Grade 

U8.0 

U7.8 

U7.3 

U6.2 

Fin.,  Ins.,  &  Real  Estate 

12.5 

13.1 

13.U 

13.7 

Services,  Mining,  Miscellaneous 

U3.U 

U5.0 

U5.9 

U6.8 

Government  Total 

U6.5 

U1+.6 

1+3.5 

k2.h 

*    In  Thousands 

**   All  Other  Durable  Goods  Includes  Transportation  Equipment. 
**-*   All  Other  Nondurable  Goods  Includes  Chemicals,  Food,  Leather,  Rubber, 
Games,  Toys,  and  Sporting  Goods. 
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Table  Ik 


Industry  Share  as  Percent  of 
Total  Nonagri cultural  Employment 
Springfield- Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA 


Industry  Title 


Percent  of  Total  Nonagricultural 

 Employment  

FY  197b  j  FY  197?  [  FY  I960 


Nonagricultural  Total. 

Manufacturing  Total 

Durable  Goods  Total 
Primary  Metals 
Fabricated  Metals 
Machinery  (Nonelectrical) 
Electrical  Machinery 
All  Other  Durable  Goods* 

Nondurable  Goods  Total 
Textiles 
Apparel 
Paper 
Printing 

All  Other  Nondurable  Goods** 

Nonmanufacturing  Total 
Contract  Construction 
Trans.,  Comm.,  &  Public  Utilities 
Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 
Fin.,  Ins.,  &  Peal  Estate 
Services,  Mining,  Miscellaneous 
Government  Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


28  7Q 

28  7k 

2Q  00 

12.85 

12.97 

13.10 

0.91 

0.95 

O.98 

k.kk 

k.  30 

1+.27 

3.79 

3.78 

3.93 

1.31 

1.50 

1.5*+ 

2.1+0 

2.1* 

2.38 

15.9^ 

15.77 

15.90 

0.91 

0.86 

0.81 

1.35 

1.29 

1.20 

3.31 

3.31 

3.25 

2.62 

2.66 

2.60 

7.75 

7.65 

8.01+ 

71.21 

71.26 

71.00 

2.1+0 

2,62 

2.78 

U.05 

k.ok 

3.97 

20.17 

20.62 

20.1+1 

5.36 

5.37 

5.59 

18.29 

18. 6k 

19.21 

20. 9^ 

19.97 

19. 0U 

*    All  Other  Durable  Goods  Includes  Transportation  Equipment. 

**   All  Other  Nondurable  Goods  Includes  Chemicals,  Food,  Leather,  Rubber. 
Games,  Toys,  and  Sporting  Goods. 
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Table  15 


Nonagricultural  Wage  and  Salary  Employment  by 
Major  Industrial  Groups,  FY  1975  Compared  to  FY  I98O 
Springfield- Chi copee-Holyoke  LMA 
Historical  Data 


Industrial  Groups 

Annual  Employment 
FY  1975  I-   FY  1980 

Amount 
Change 

Percent 
Change 

Nonagricultural  Total* 

210.7 

23U.2 

+23. 

5 

+11.2 

Manufacturing  Total 

61.7 

67.9 

6, 

.2 

+10.0 

Durable  Goods  Total 

27.1 

30.7 

+ 

3. 

,6 

+13.3 

Primary  Metals 

2.1+ 

2.3 

0, 

,1 

-  U.2 

Fabricated  Metals 

8.9 

10.0 

+ 

1. 

,1 

+12.1+ 

Machinery  (nonelectrical) 

7.7 

9.2 

+ 

1, 

.5 

+19.5 

Electrical  Machinery 

2.7 

3.6 

+ 

o, 

.9 

+33.3 

All  Other  Durable  Goods** 

5.U 

5.6 

+ 

0. 

.2 

+  3.7 

Nondurable  Goods  Total 

3U.6 

37.2 

+ 

2. 

.6 

+  7.5 

Textiles 

1.7 

1.9 

+ 

0, 

.2 

+11.8 

Apparel 

2.9 

2.8 

0, 

,1 

-  3.1+ 

Paper 

7.3 

7.6 

+ 

0. 

.3 

+  l+.l 

Printing 

5.U 

6.1 

+ 

0, 

.7 

+13.0 

All  Other  Nondurable  Goods*** 

17.3 

18.8 

+ 

1, 

,5 

+  8.7 

Nonmanufacturing  Total 

1U9.0 

166.3 

+17 

.3 

+11.6 

Construction 

6.3 

6.5 

+ 

0 

.2 

+  3.2 

Trans.,  Comm.,  &  Public  Utilities  8.8 

9.3 

+ 

0 

.5 

+  5.7 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

1+7. 8 

+ 

2, 

.7 

+  6.0 

Fin.,  Ins.,  &  Real  Estate 

10.8 

13.1 

+ 

2, 

.3 

+21.3 

Services,  Mining  &  Miscellaneous  37.0 

1+5.0 

+ 

8 

.0 

+21.6 

Government  Total 

1+1.0 

1+1+.6 

+ 

3. 

,6 

+  8.8 

*    In  Thousands 

**   All  Other  Durable  Goods  Includes  Transportation  Equipment. 

***   All  Other  Nondurable  Goods  Includes  Chemicals,  Food,  Leather,  Rubber 
Games,  Toys,  and  Sporting  Goods. 
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B.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by 

Industry  Projected  Through  FY  I98I  and  1982 

Manufacturing  Industries 

Employment  in  the  nonmanuf acturing  sector  continues  to  make  up  close  to 
30  percent  of  total  nonagri cultural  jobs  in  the  Springf ield-Chicopee- 
Holyoke  LMA.    This  is  unusual  at  this  time  -when  more  and  more  firms  are 
expanding,  not  in  manufacturing,  but  in  service  oriented  industries. 
Payrolls  in  factories  rose  by  10  percent  between  Fiscal  Year  1975  and 
Fiscal  Year  I98O 


Durable  Goods  Producing  Industries 

Employment  in  firms  producing  durable  goods  reached  30,700  in  Fiscal  Year 
I98O,  a  gain  of  13.3  percent  over  the  last  recession  in  Fiscal  Year  1975. 
In  that  last  previous  recession  payrolls  in  the  durable  goods  sector 
averaged  27,100.    Exceptional  growth  has  taken  place  due  to  the  diversifi- 
cation of  products  and  ability  to  obtain  a  growing  share  of  the  export 
business  available,  especially  by  firms  producing  fabricated  metal  pro- 
ducts and  computers.    Employment  is  expected  to  remain  stable  despite  the 
current  recession.    Wages  in  the  durable  goods  sector  has  been  running 
about  22.7  percent  higher  than  those  in  the  nondurable .good  sector  in 
recent  months. 


Primary  Metals  Industry 

In  the  Springfield- Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA,  employment  in  the  primary  metals 
industry  never  returned  to  the  pre- 1975  recession  level  of  3>500.  For 
the  past  two  years  the  total  workforce  in  this  industry  has  levelled  off 
at  2,300,  less  than  one  percent  of  total  nonagricultural  employment  in 
the  labor  market  area  (See  Table  lU). 

Primary  metals  is  a  highly  automated  industry  including  makers  of  such 
heavy  equipment  as  blast  furnaces>  extruders  of  cold  rolled  steel,  drawers 
and  insulators  of  nonferrous  cable  and  wire,  drop  forge  equipment  pro- 
viders, and  foundries  producing  iron  castings,  copper  products,  and  brass, 
bronze  and  other  alloys.    Most  of  its  products  are  components  of  capital 
equipment  or  other  sizeable  finished  goods  and,  therefore,  susceptible 
to  fluctuations  in  the  business  cycle.    Orders  for  such  products  are 
normally  the  first  to  be  affected  by  a  recession.    As  the  labor  market 
area  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  current  recession  in  the  first  half 
of  Fiscal  Year  1981,  employment  started  to  drop  slightly.    The  total  work- 
force in  this  industry  should  decline  to  about  2,200  in  FY  I98I  and  a  bit 
further  to  2,100  in  FY  1982,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  present  re- 
cession. 
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Fabricated  Metals  Industry 


In  1975 >  a  large  segment  of  the  ordnance  industry  (production  of  small 
hand  guns)  was  reclassified  as  part  of  the  fabricated  metals  industry 
making  it  the  area's  largest  employer  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 
Bet-ween  FY  1975  and  FY  1980  payrolls  rose  by  12. k  percent.    By  FY  I98O, 
employment  in  this  industry  averaged  close  to  15  percent  of  total  manu- 
facturing employment  and  U.3  percent  of  total  nonagricultural  employment 
in  the  area. 

This  industry  is  also  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  business  cycle,  but 
not  as  much  as  the  primary  metals  sector.    Many  of  its  products  are  finished 
goods  enabling  firms  to  build  up  inventories  against  future  sales  during 
a  lull  period.    Firms  have  been  able  to  expand  their  foreign  markets  con- 
siderably in  recent  years.    Companies  specializing  in  machining  of  iron 
and  steel  forged  production  or  castings  for  capital  goods  producing  in- 
dustries (heavy  industrial  equipment)  should  feel  the  effect  of  any  re- 
duction in  investment  capital  spending.    This  will  depend  on  the  severity 
of  the  recession.    During  the  first  six  months  of  FY  I98I,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  averaged  5.8  percent  in  this  area,  and  should  not  be  considered 
severe.    In  the  last  recession  (1975)  the  unemployment  rate  averaged 
11.3  percent. 

Over  the  past  year,  companies  fabricating  hand  saws,  metal  doors,  sheet 
metal  items,  screw  machine  products,  and  doing  electroplating  found  their 
employment  fairly  stable.    During  the  same  period,  employment  dropped 
slightly  in  firms  producing  hardware  for  the  automotive  industry,  valves 
and  pipe  fittings,  and  those  doing  coating  and  engraving  on  various 
metal  productions.    However,  these  losses  in  employment  were  more  than 
offset  by  firms  producing  general  hardware,  heating  equipment,  fabricated 
structural  metal  products,  and  special  screw  machine  items.    It  appears 
that  employment  will  continue  to  improve  somewhat  over  the  next  18  months 
due  to  the  diversification  of  the  industries  in  this  industrial  category 
and  could  reach  a  record  high  of  10,200  workers  by  FY  1982. 


Nonelectrical  Machinery  Industry 

The  nonelectrical  machinery  industry  in  this  labor  market  area  manufactures 
equipment  for  the  food,  textiles,  paper,  and  printing  industries.    It  also 
produces  industrial  compressors,  mechanical  power  transmissions,  computers, 
and  a  large  variety  of  specialized  heavy  industrial  machinery.    In  a  re- 
cession demand  for  capital  goods  is  usually  the  first  to  fall  off,  and  non- 
electrical machinery  produced  in  this  area  is  mostly  capital  goods.  The 
current  recession  did  not  affect  the  nonelectrical  equipment  industry  in 
area  until  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  I98I,  and  during  this  period  the 
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number  employed  dropped  to  an  average  of  8,900  jobs  from  9,200  during 
the  previous  six  months. 

Over  the  past  year  employment  remained  stable  in  firms  producing  paper 
machinery,  printing  equipment,  and  special  industrial  machinery.    It  rose 
slightly  in  companies  manufacturing  elevators,  textile  machinery,  and  com- 
puters.   Nevertheless,  sizeable  declines  in  employment  took  place  in  firms 
producing  packaging  machinery  and  mechanical    power  transmission  equip- 
ment.   Workrolls  could  drop  to  8,800  persons  in  Fiscal  Year  I98I  and 
8,300  in  Fiscal  Year  1982.    However,  if  the  plans  of  two  large  computer 
companies  to  open  plants  in  the  greater  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke 
labor  market  area  come  to  fruition  several  thousand  new  jobs  could  open 
up  by  the  end  of  1982. 

Average  weekly  wages  in  the  nonelectrical  machinery  industry  have  been  the 
highest  in  the  hard  goods  producing  sector  in  recent  years. 


Electrical  Machinery  Industry 

During  197^  and  I98O,  employment  in  the  electrical  machinery  industry 
reached,  (and  appears  to  have  stabilized  at),  3>°00  workers,  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  peak  pre-recessionary  year  of  197^,  when  payrolls  averaged 
U,000. 

Firms  producing  electronic  coils  and  transformers  were  very  stable  over 
the  past  year.    Those  manufacturing  electronic  components,  semi-conductors 
and  related  devices  reported  small  gains  over  this  period.    However,  pro- 
ducers of  radio  and  TV  transmitting  equipment  and  electronic  components 
for  internal  combustion  engines  especially  those  catering  to  the  declin- 
ing automobile  industry  have  shown  considerable  declines  during  recent 
months.    Employment  can  be  expected  to  drop  a  bit  further  over  the  next 
18  months. 


All  Other  Durable  Goods 

The  largest  segment  of  the  all  other  durable  goods  category  is  the 
transportation  equipment  industry  which  is  divided  into  three  sectors: 
vehicle  parts,  aircraft  parts,  and  bicycles. 

The  vehicle  parts  business  consists  of  a  large  firm  that  caters  to  the 
trucking  industry.    Exceptional  growth  in  recent  years  has  been  attributed 
to  expansion  in  the  diesel  power  trucking  industry;  however,  in  recent 
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months  volume  and  employment  has  fallen  off  considerably.    Employment  cculd 
drop  further  due  to  the  ailing  automobile  and  trucking  industry. 

Payrolls  in  the  aircraft  parts  business  have  been  growing  constantly  over 
the  past  few  years  in  this  area.    The  strong  and  ever-growing  national 
defense  program,  especially  in  the  area  of  military  aircraft,  plus  in- 
creased demand  for  commercial  and  private  planes,  should  keep  employment 
growing  through  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

The  bicycle  business  is  also  a  one  firm  industry  in  this  area.    This  company 
is  the  second  largest  producer  of  bicycles  in  the  nation.    Sizeable  layoffs 
have  recently  occurred  in  both  the  motorized  and  regular  bicycles  depart- 
ments.   The  firm  is  constantly  automating  its  production  processes.  This 
coupled  with  the  present  recession  and  increased  competition  should  result 
in  a  decrease  in  employment  through  Fiscal  Year  1932. 


Nondurable  Goods  Industries 

Payrolls  in  the  nondurable  goods  producing • sector  have  been  affected  by 
adverse  economic  conditions  and  are  expected  to  decline  during  this  recession. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1980,  employment  in  nondurable  goods  producing  firms  averaged 
37,200,  up  by  7.5  percent  from  3*+>600  recorded  during  the  recession  of 
Fiscal  Year  1975.    Soft  goods  manufacturing  has  provided  close  to  16  per- 
cent of  total  nonfarm  employment  in  this  labor  market  over  the  past  three 
years. 

Textiles  Producing  Industry 

Even  though  this  industry  accounts  for  less  than  two  percent  of  total  non- 
agricultural  employment,  payrolls  have  averaged  close  to  2,000  jobs  over  new 
the  past  10  years. 

Competition  at  home  and  abroad  has  made  the  textile  industry  a  highly 
automated  industry.    The  introduction  of  "knits"  into  the  market  in  recent 
years  has  forced  the  industry  to  develop  new  equipment  and  techniques  to 
produce  knitted  fabrics.    New  methods  of  production  have  helped  the  industry 
in  production  of  other  textiles.    New  equipment  enabled  some  plants  to 
double  their  output  with  less  help.    The  industry  averages  several  hours  a 
week  in  overtime  for  its  workers,  more  than  any  other  industry  in  the  manu- 
facturing division.    (Employers  prefer  to  increase  hours  worked  over 
hiring  with  today's  high  cost  of  fringe  benefits.)       This  practice  also 
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tends  to  keep  total  payrolls  down  over  the  long  run.    Employment  in  firms 
producing  knitted  and  broad  woven  fabrics  has  fallen  off  considerably  in 
recent  months.    Payrolls  in  those  producing  felt  items  have  risen  slightly. 
The  total  workforce  in  this  sector  should  decline  somewhat  and  level  off 
at  about  1,500  jobs  in  Fiscal  Year  1982,  again  depending  in  the  severity 
of  the  recession. 


Apparel  Industry 

Extreme  competition  and  limited  opportunities  to  automate  have  made  the 
apparel  and  related  products  industry  the  lowest  paying  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  area,  averaging  about  38  percent  less  than  that  of  all 
manufacturing  in  recent  months.    Average  weekly  hours  have  been  running 
about  lk.6  percent  below  those  of  all  manufacturing.    Only  a  few  firms 
producing  women's  and  children's  dresses  and  undergarments  are  reporting 
stable  employment.    Others  are  showing  declining  payrolls.  Employment 
should  drop  to  about  2,700  workers  over  the  next  18  months. 


Paper  Industry 

Over  the  past  three  years  employment  in  the  paper  industry  stabilized 
at  approximately  7,600  workers.    Much  of  this  stabilization  has  been 
accomplished  by  heavy  investment  in  automatic  equipment,  and,  in  some 
cases,  expanded  facilities,  enabling  companies  to  handle  excessive  loads 
without  much  change  in  payrolls.    Even  with  the  current  recession  employment 
is  not  expected  to  vary  by  much,  possibly  stabilize  at  7,600  over  the  next 
18  months. 


Printing  Industry 

Employment  in  the  printing  industry  peaked  in  1978  at  6,200  workers  and 
levelled  off  throughout  1979  at  the  same  figure.    Payrolls  began  to  drop 
at  the  start  of  the  current  recession  (the  second  quarter  of  I98O)  and 
have  been  on  the  decline,  except  for  seasonal  periods,  ever  since. 

Employment  in  commercial  printing  and  greeting  cards  has  stabilized  in 
recent  months  but  not  enough  to  offset  losses  in  those  sections  producing 
blank  books,  manifold  business  forms,  looseleaf  binders  and  devices,  and 
books  for  accounting  and  banking  purposes.    Payrolls  could  drop  to  about 
5,U00  by  Fiscal  Year  1982,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  recession. 
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All  Other  Nondurable  Goods 


Industries  included  in  the  all  other  nondurable  goods  category  make  up 
about  50  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  nondurable  goods  sector  in  this  labor 
market  area.    They  consist  largely  of  the  following:    chemicals,  rubber, 
leather  products,  games  and  sporting  goods,  optical  instruments  and  lenses, 
brushes  and  abrasives. 

It  will  take  some  time  for  this  general  category  to  recover  from  the  loss 
of  1,600  jobs  in  the  rubber  producing  sector  (closing  of  Uniroyal  Tire  Co. 
in  July  1980).  Large  losses  in  payrolls  over  the  past  year  took  place  in 
the  chemicals  industry  (the  high  cost  of  petroleum  and  the  current  re- 
cession), and  in  the  games  producing  industry.  Employment  could  drop  be- 
low 1,U00  over  the  next  18  months. 


Nonmanuf acturing  Industries 

ITonmanuf acturing  industries,  which  provide  about  71  percent  of  total  non- 
agricultural  employment  in  the  Springfi eld- Chic op ee- Holy oke  Labor  Market 
Area,  will  show  a  small  gain  in  payrolls  in  Fiscal  Year  1981,  but  lose 
200-300  jobs  during 'Fisal  Year  1982,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
current  recession. 


Construction 

Employment  in  construction  has  been  on  the  rise  over  the  past  two  years. 
Most  of  the  improvement  has  been  in  the  nonresidential  sector,  commercial 
or  industrial.    Residential  construction  has  been  limited  to  renovations. 
New  home  building  continued  to  be  plagued  by  high  costs  of  construction 
and  money.    Many  of  the  commercial  projects  started  during  the  past  two 
years  are  now  coming  to  fruition.    A  substantial  amount  of  plant  growth 
began  in  the  fall  of  1978  also  continues  strongly.    Much  of  this  industrial 
expansion  was  the  direct  result  of  effort  made  by  a  relatively  new  state 
agency,  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency  (MIFA),  established 
in  1978.    MIFA  helped  firms  wishing  to  expand,  (but  having  trouble  getting 
funded),  to  obtain  tax-exempt,  low  interest  bonds.     (See  special  section 
on  MIFA  in  report).    Employment  in  construction  should  continue  to  grow 
through  1982  if  UDAG  grants  and  MIFA  provide  stimuli  for  construction. 

Transportation,  Communication  and  Public  Utilities 

Business  in  the  transportation,  communication  and  public  utilities  industry 
has  been  very  stable  over  the  past  four  years  averaging  between  9>300  and 
9,^-00  workers.    Present  commercial  and  industrial  growth  in  this  labor 
market  area  could  bring  employment  in  this  sector  up  to  9>500  over  the 
next  year. 
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Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 


The  largest  industrial  workforce  is  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
industry  which  supplies  over  20  percent  of  the  total  nonagricultural  jobs 
in  this  area.    However,  employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  peaked 
at  1+8,000 in  Fiscal  Year  1979  and  has  been  slowly  declining  ever  since. 
During  the  past  few  years,  the  industry  has  become  more  and  more  automated. 
Electronic  processing  and  materials  handling  equipment  made  it  possible 
for  distributors  and  retailers  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  employees 
necessary  to  operate  large  warehouses  and  retail  outlets  and,  at  the  same 
time  take  care  of  any  increases  in  consumer  spending.    Employment  which 
started  to  decline  in  Fiscal  Year  1980  could  drop  even  further  over  the 
next  year,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  recession. 


Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

Savings  account  withdrawals  combined  with  high  rates  on  money  market 
certificates  have  been  hurting  the  banks  for  two  years.    Insurance  companies 
have  been  hurt  by  policy  holders  borrowing  against  policies  (many  at  low- 
fixed  rates)  and  investing  in  money  markets.    In  fact  some  lending  institu- 
tions have  had  to  put  on  additional  help  to  take  care  of  increased  with- 
drawals or  loans.    To  increase  their  deposits  banks  are  now  selling  savings 
certificates  paying  higher  interest  rates,  with  maturities  ranging  from 
six  months  to  eight  months,  and  thereby  competing  with  money  market  funds. 
One  large  insurance  firm  is  promoting  a  new  policy  with  "variable"  returns 
to  its  policy  holders. 

The  real  estate  business  has  been  hurt  for  some  time  due  to  the  slump  in 
home  building.    There  appears  to  be  no  relief  in  sight. 

Employment  in  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  industry  will  increase 
slightly  over  the  next  18  months  but  not  at  the  pace  it  has  experienced  in 
recent  years. 


Services 

Services  continues  to  be  one  of  the  industries  with  the  largest  growth 
in  jobs  in  the  area.    Amusements  and  recreational  facilities  and  health 
and  educational  institutions  continue  to  provide  the  largest  gains  in 
personnel.    Employment  was  further  bolstered  by  the  booming  convention 
and  exposition  business  over  the  past  several  years.    However,  growth  in 
payrolls  in  Fiscal  Years  I98I  and  I982  is  expected  to  be  at  a  diminished 
rate  due  to  the  recession. 
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Government 


Local  governments  will  have  to  adjust  their  payrolls  with  budget  cuts  t 
meet  the  demands  of  Proposition  2^  during  Fiscal  Year  1982,  starting  in 
July.    In  Federal  Fiscal  Year  1982,  starting  in  October,  federal  employ 
ment  in  this  labor  market  area  can  expect  a  significant  reduction  due 
to  cuts  in  the  new  federal  budgets    State  government  will  also  have  to 
adjust  its  fiscal  I982  budget  to  help  cities  and  towns  and  adopt  its 
programs  to  losses  in  federal  funding.    A  substantial  share  of  the  loss 
expected  in  government  employment  over  the  next  year  will  be  handled  by 
attrition.    Government  employment  can  be  expected  to  drop  by  2.5  per- 
cent in  Fiscal  Year  I98I  and  another  2.5  percent  in  Fiscal  1982. 


C.    Massachusetts  Industrial 
Finance  Agency  (MIFA) 

MIFA  is  an  independent  public  agency  designed  to  stimulate  increased 
employment  through  tax-exempt  financing  and  insurance  for  expanding 
companies  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  conventional  terms  allow  - 
without  cost  or  risk  to  the  state's  credit. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  industrial  revenue  bonds  approved  by  MIFA 
in  the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area  during  I98O. 
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IV.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

Occupational  Requirements  in  the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke 
Labor  Market  Area  1976- 1985  


The  total  demand  for  workers  during  the  I976-I985  span  of  years  is  the  sum 
of  the  demand  arising  from  industry  growth  and  that  needed  for  replacement 
of  workers  who  leave  the  labor  force  because  of  death,  retirement  or  other 
separations  from  the  labor  force.    The  nine-year  growth  component  will 
amount  to  approximately  27,510,  while  more  than  two  times  this  number 
(53,700)  will  be  needed  as  replacements.    On  the  average,  therefore  approxi- 
mately 12,320  additional  workers  will  be  required  each  year  during  this 
nine-year  span. 


Table  18 

Estimated  Annual  Job  Openings  1976- I985 


Due  To 

Due  To 

Demand 

Growth 

SeDaration 

Total  -  All  Occupations 

12,316 

3,930 
613 

8,386 

Professional,  Technical,  Kindred 

1,771 

1,158 

Mgrs.,  Officials,  Proprietors 

1,^27 

1+56 

971 

Sales  Workers 

900 

2hl 

659 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 

2,803 

l,0k7 

1,756 

Craft  Workers  &  Supervisors 

1,22U 
1,635 

kl6 

808 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 

U32 

1,203 

Service  Workers 

2,155 

672 

1,^83 

Laborers,  Exec,  Farm  &  Mine 

3^6 

98 

2hS 

Farmers  &  Farm  Laborers 

55 

-h5 

100 

Source:    LMA  Estimate  Based  on  State  Employment  Requirements 
by  Occupation,  by  Industry,  an" Occupation/industry 
Research  Department  Publication.    (See  Table  19  for 
Occupational  Breakdown). 

Corresponding  to  state  trends,  the  clerical  division  is  expected  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  group  in  the  I976-I985  span  of  years.    Increased  paper  work 
will  accompany  the  expansion  of  large  and  complex  organizations,  even  though 
routine  clerical  work  may  be  reduced  through  increased  use  of  computer  or 
other  business  machines.    Job  opportunities  should  be  especially  prominent 
for  secretaries,  clerk- typists,  bookkeepers  and  cashiers.    Individuals  who 
can  type  and  perform  statist ical/accounting  calculations  will  be  in  demand. 
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Demand  for  workers  in  the  service  category  should  expand  significantly 
into  the  1980' s.    A  rising -demand  for  hospital  and  other  medical  care 
and  the  more  frequent  use  of  restaurants  and  other  services  will  foster 
an  increased  need  for  service  workers.    As  income  levels  rise  within 
this  area,  .job  opportunities  whould  abound  for  nurses'  aides  and  food 
service  workers. 

Job  openings  in  the  professional,  managerial  and  sales  division  should 
expand  moderately  in  the  I976-I985  period.    Demand  should  be  particularly 
strong  for  medical  and  health  workers  (especially  registered  nurses  and 
therapists),  engineers  (electrical,  in  particular ) ,  electrical  and  elec- 
tronics technicians,  computer  specialists,  accountants,  financial  managers 
and  insurance  and  real  estate  agents  (if  there  is  a  breakthrough  in  the 
troubled  housing  industry). 

Teachers  are  expected  to  face  competition  for  jobs  as  the  available  supply 
of  labor  in  this  category  continues  to  exceed  demand.    This  condition  will 
worsen  as  Proposition  2-f-  goes  into  effect  in  July  I98I.    Some  growth  in 
employment  of  preschool  teachers  is  expected  as  a  result  of  the  entrance 
of  many  a  family's  second  wage  earner  into  the  workforce. 

Since  the  manufacturing  sector  provides  close  to  29  percent  of  total  non- 
agricultural  jobs  in  the  area,  demand  for  operatives  and  kindred  workers 
is  expected  to  increase  significantly  during  the  first  half  of  the  1980fs. 
This  is  especially  true  with  the  plans  of  Wang  Laboratory  and  Prime  Com- 
puter to  expand  in  this  area  (West  Springfield  and  Holyoke  in  the  near 
future ) . 

The  job  picture  in  the  crafts  occupations  should  brighten  over  the  next 
four  years,  except  for  construction  workers  who  have  been  in  a  slump  for 
five  years  now  with  little  improvement  in  sight  in  the  near  future. 
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TableJ^  Springfleld-Chlccpee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 
Projections  of  Scploynent  by  Occupations 


Projected 

Ave rare  Annual 
Job  Openings, 

Occupational.  Categories  and 
Selected  Occupations 

1976 
Employment 
N"umber 

1985 
Employment 
Number 

Number 

Openings 
Due  To 
Grovth 

Openings 

Due  To 
Separations 

total -All  Occupations 

(Nocagri culture  212, 1*00,  Farm.  2,800) 

215,200 

251,781* 

10,61*3 

3,360 

*  7,283 

Professional,  Technical,  Kindred 

38,172 

1*3,899 

1,771 

613 

1,158 

Engineers.  Technical 
Engineers,  Chemical  • 
Engineers,  Civil 
Engineers,  Electrical 
Engineers,  Industrial 
Engineers,  Mechanical 


Life  &  Physical  Scientists 
Biological  5ci.enu.sts 
Chemists 


Mathematical  Specialists 

Engineers,  Science  Technicians 
Cheaical  Technicians 
Drafters 

Electrical,  Electronic  Tech. 
Engineering,  Science  Tech.  NEC 

Medical  'Workers,  Exc.  Technicians 
Dentists 
Dietitians 
Pharmacists 
Registered  Nurses 
Therapists 
Veterinarians 

Health  Technol.  and  Tech. 
Clinical  Lao.  Tecnaol. ,  Tech. 
Dental  Hygienists 
Health  P.ecord  Technol. ,  Tech. 
Radiologic  Technol. ,  Tech. 

Technicians,  Sxc.  Health 

Coauuter  Specialists 


Computer  Programmers 
Computer  Systems  Analysts 

Social  Scientists 
Teacners 
College*  &  University  Teachers 
Elementary  School  Teachers 
Preschool,  Kindergarten 
Secondary  School  Teachers 
Teachers  NSC,  Exc.  College 
University 

Writers,  Artist,  Entertainers 
'    Athletics  &  Kindred  Werners 
Designers 

Editors  &  Reporters 
Musicians  &  Composers 
Painters  &  Sculpters 
Photographers 

Public  Relations  Specialists 
Radio,  TV  Announcers 
Writers,  Artists 
Entertainers  NEC 


U.165 
105 
U51* 

1,38U 
771* 
717 

693 
1W» 

309 

1**7 

3,331 
177 

999 
708 

6,31*3 
347 
130 
1*31* 

3,631 
•  1*05 
67 

1,389 
573 
133 
66 
21*9 

370- 

1.328 
801 
1*53 

591 
8,989 
1,752 
3,211 

575 
2,61*6 

632 

2,828 
237 
*31 
522 
31*9 
380 
196 
251 
52 

253 


5,270 
118 
523 

1,871* 
966 
871 

802 
176 
31*9 

171 

fc,190 
198 
1,1*27 
1,U*2 
7**0 

7,772 
1*11 
11*0 
1*50 

1*,389 
51*8 
78 

1,857 
761 
273 
76 
332 

1*68 

1,725 
999 
625 

703 
8,5^7 
1,519 
2,981 

700 
2,1*09 

721 

3,213 
282 
1*81* 
597 
U19 
1*20 
209 
306 
67 

279 


1 

23 
73 
39 
31* 


29 
7 
13 


ll*8 
6 
52 
59 
16 

379 
ll* 
8 
21* 
223 
31 
3 

10U 
Ul 
21* 
1* 
18 

20 

61 
32 
21* 

25 
189 
68 
68 
33 
29 

W* 

11*1 
12 
18 
29 
25 
20 

7 
1U 

3 

10 


118 
2 
8 

52 
21 
17 

7 
3 
k 


92 
2 
30 
1*8 
3 

151* 
7 
1 
2 
81 
15 
1 

50 
20 
15 
1 
9 

U 

1*3 
21 
18 

12 
-79 
31* 
31* 
13 
-59 


39 
5 
6 
8 
8 
3 
2 
6 
2 


91 
2 
15 
21 
17 
17 

22 

b 
9 


56 
1* 
22 
11 
13 

225 
7 
7 
22 
11*7 
16 
2 

5* 
21 
9 
3 
9 


18 
11 
6 

13 
239 
31* 
32 
10 
88 

35 

102 
7 
12 
21 
17 
17 
5 
8 
1 
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Table^j(Sprin<rf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 
Projection*  of  Employment  by  Occupations 
Continued 


Average  Annual 

1976 

Projected 

Job  C-seni.-.^s. 

1976-1935 

1935 

1  Oper.ir.rs 

Openings 

Occupational  Categories  and 

EnployEent 

Errployaent 

1  Due  To 

Due  To 

Selected  Occupations 

Vuster 

Tfti  fiber 

»ur-b»ri  Growth 

S*rar«tlcns 

Other  Profesil onsl.  Technical 
Accountants 
Clergy 
Lrwyera 
Librarians 

Cpe  ratio  as,  Systms  Research 
Personnel  Labor  Relations 
Research  Workers,  SEC 
Recreation  Workers 
Social  Workers 
Vocational  Ed.  Counselors 

Managers  Officials,  Proprietors 
Buyers,  Sales.  lean  yaj-.arers 
Banks,  Financial  Managers 
Credit  Managers 
Buyers,  Wholesale,  Retail 
Purchasing  Agents,  3uyers  !TEC 
Sales  y.grs.  Retail  Trade 
Sales  Mgr.  Ere.  Retail  Trade 

Administrators ,  ?^b.  Inspectors 
Health  Administrators 
Inspectors,  Exc.  Construct  Pub. 
Officials  Adsics.  ?ub. 
Postsasters  &  Mall  Supervisor 
School  A&tin*.  College 
School  Adrrlns.  Eleaentary, 
Secondary 

Other  Managers,  Officials.  Prop. 
Kgrs.  Super.  31dg. 
Office  Managers  SEC 
Restaurant,  Cafe,  Ear  Mgra. 
Other  Kgrs.  Adcins. 

Sales  Workers 

Adverti sirg  Agents,  Sales  Works 
Sesonstrators 

Insurance  Agents,  3rokers,  Etc. 
Seal  Estate  Agents,  3rokers 
Sales  &  Sales  Workers  NEC 

Clerical  Workers 

Stenographers,  Typists,  Seer. 
Secretaries,  Legal 
Secretaries,  Medical 
Secretaries,  Other 
Stenographers 
Typists 

Office  Machine  Operators 
Bookkeeping,  Pilling  Operators 
Calculating  Machine  Operators 
Computer,  Peripneral  Equip. 
Keypunch  Operators 

Other  Clerical  Workers 
Bank  Tellers 
Billing  Clerks 
Bookkeepers 


7,979 
2,367 
518 
1,050 
1*63 
298 
718 
447 
2kl 

839 
-I- 

22.88U 
U,C76 
1,231 
149 
1*54 
500 
890 
8au 

2,214 

511 

2CO 

530 
58 

169 
648 

16,595 
213 
328 
1,244 

13,775 

13,527 
183 
121 
1,273 
1,019 
10,259 


9,183 

2,717 
570 

1,182 
426 
381 
825 
«56 
399 

1,038 
1*57 

27,119 
5,267 
1,1*04 

164 
61*9 
701 
1,127 

I,  095 

2,5^1 

233 
608 
53 
160 

726 

19,311 
290 
1,072 
1,373 

15,979 

15,763 
230 
162 
'l,Ul8 
1,279 

II,  969 


382 
131 
36 
3U 
16 
iU 
32 
13 
19 
58 
15 

1,1*27 
276 
73 
9 
1*5 
•  ka 

52 

1U1 
1*2 
12 
36 
3 
4 

31 

1,011 
26 
51 
61 
327 

900 
1U 
10 
61* 
94 

690 


129 
38 
6 

14 
3 
9 

12 
1 
3 

22 
4 

1*56 
123 
29 
2 
21 
22 
25 
29 

35 
13 
3 
8 
-  1 
2 

3 

293 

a 

26 
iu 
237 

2U1 

5 
1* 
16 
28 
185 


153 
93 
30 
70 
13 
5 

20 
12 
11 
36 
11 

971 
11*8 
44 
7 

2k 
20 
29 
23 

106 
29 
9 

26 
l* 
2 

23 

718 
16 
25 
47 

590 

659 
9 
6 
1*8 
66 
505 


1*1,233 

50,596 

2,803 

1,047 

1,756 

12,082 

15,600 

=>46 

378 

568 

366 

544 

39 

19 

20 

530 

886 

64 

38 

26 

3,107 

10,783 

673 

236 

392 

164 

116 

2 

2 

4 

2,915 

3,272 

164 

39 

125 

2,217 

2,279 

58 

7 

51 

113 

129 

6 

2 

U 

77 

88 

5 

1 

1* 

349 

934 

20 

9 

11 

505 

871* 

19 

-U 

23 

26.93U 

.  29,602 

1,798 

663 

1,135 

946 

1,048 

39 

3 

31 

445 

633 

41 

20 

21 

U,22"* 

1*,604 

255 

1*1 

21k 
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Table^Springfield-Chicopee-Holyol''.e  Labor  Market  Area 
projections  of  Employment  by  Occupation* 
Continued 


Average  Annual 

1Q/76 

Job  Openings, 

1976-l?S5 

'Occupational  Categories  and 

lOQs  ' 

Openings 

uifi  luyuicii  >v 

.Due  To 

Due  To 

Number 

Number 

Grovth 

Separations 

Cashiers 

3,187 

i*,006 

215 

33 

127 

Clerical  Supervisors  NEC 

550 

652 

32 

u 

21 

Collectors,  Bills,  Acct. 

113 

126 

6. 

1 

5 

Counter  Clerks,  Exc,  Food 

800 

968 

56 

18 

38 

Estimators,  Investigators  jtec 

1,036 

1,132 

53 

28 

25 

Expeditors,  Prod.  Controllers 

6i»9 

912 

1*9 

9 

1*0 

Pile  Clerks 

785 

868 

1*0 

9 

31 

Insurance  Adjust.  Examiners 

509  ' 

581* 

22 

a 
0 

Ik 

Library  Attendants,  Assist. 

U50 

U71 

21 

3 

18 

Mall  Carriers,  P.  0. 

682 

677 

Ik 
it 

O 

ll* 

Mail  Handlers,  Exc.  P.  0. 

i*95 

2k 

3 

16 

Messenger  4  Office  Helpers 

202 

195 

11* 

1 

13 

Payroll,  Time  Keeping  Clerks 

597 

009 

35 

8 

25 

Postal  Clerks 

799 

705 

13 

10 

3 

Receptionists 

977 

1,219 

79 

26 

53 

Shipping,  Rec.  Clerks 

1,559 

1,793 

78 

26 

52 

Statistical  Clerks 

775 

892 

1*8 

13 

35 

Stock  Clerks,  Store  Keepers 

1,263 

1,1*91 

70 

21* 

1*6 

Teachers  Aides,  Exc.  Monitors 

UlO 

617 

31 

22 

9 

Telephone  Operators 

1,087 

1,01*5 

10 

'10 

20 

Misc.  Clerical  Workers  HSC 

3,502 

6,181 

1*63 

236 

177 

Crafts  4  Kindred  Workers 

25,**51 

29,311 

1,221* 

1*16 

808 

Construction  Crafts  Workers 

6,367 

7,971 

385 

172 

213 

Carpenters  4  Apprentices 

2,052 

2,1*88 

119 

1*7 

.72 

2rick  4  Stonemasons  4  Apprs. 

302 

31*7 

**5 

5 

1*0 

Bulldozer  Operators 

122 

177 

9 

6 

3 

Ceaent  4  Concrete  Finishers 

69 

108 

e 

J 

1 

Electricians  and  Apprs. 

1,163 

1,397 

55 

25 

20 

Eccavating,  Grading  Mach. 

LLA 

Operators 

^0 

19 

12 

7 

Floor  Layers,  Exc.  Tile  Setters 

3U 

Ul 

2 

1 

1 

Painters  and  Apprentices 

930 

1,131* 

67 

23 

i>ii 
■  **» 

Peperhangers 

53 

75 

6 

3 

3 

Plasterers  4  Apprentices 

1*7 

U9 

2 

1 

1 

plumbers,  Fitters  &  Apprentices 

869 

l,ll*9 

63 

30 

33 

Roofers  and  Slaters 

176 

21*5 

12 

8 

l* 

Structural  Metal  Craft  Workers 

11*1 

.  211* 

J_i 

a 
0 

3 

TUesetters 

82 

'  95 

3 

•  2 

1 

Slue  Collar  Workers,  Sunv.  JTEC 

3,818 

l»,l»03 

191 

65 

126 

Metalvorking  Craft  Workers 

Exc.  NEC 

3,228 

3,580 

11*5 

38 

107 

Forge  and  Haaaer  Operators 

71 

81 

3 

1 

2 

Job  &  Die  Setters,  Metal 

199 

2U5 

12 

5 

7 

Millwrights 

1*3 

135 

3 

0 

3 

Molders,  Metal  4  Apprentices 

Ikl 

123 

1* 

1 

3 

Pattern  4  Model  Makers 

109 

U3 

5 

1 

1* 

Sheetaetal  Workers  4  Apprentices 

357 

399 

ll* 

5 

9 

Tool  4  Diesakers  4  Apprentices 

567 

61*7 

29 

8 

dX 

Mechanics,  P.eoairers,  Installers 

6.37U 

7,1*61* 

277 

117 

160 

Air.  Cond.  Heating,  Refrig. 

726 

38 

13 

Mechanics 

1*91* 

25 

Auto  Body  Repairs 

U73 

501 

10 

3 

7 

Auto  Mechanics  4  Apprs. 

2,131 

2,330 

69 

22 

U7 

Data  Processing  Mach.  Repairs 

iua 

27*» 

16 

It 

2 

Heavy  Equip.  Mech.  Inc.  Diesel 

1,61*8 

1,822 

66 

19 

U7 

Household  Appliance  Mech. 

302 

335 

U 

3 

8 

Office  Mach.  Repairers 

122 

182 

9 

9 

0 

Radio,  T.  V.  Repairers 

257 

351* 

18 

2 

16 

Other  Mechanics  4  Apprentices 

536 

602 

2k 

8 

16 
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T&ble/y  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area 
Projection*  of  Elaploy=eat  by  Occupation 
Contirrued 


Average  Annual 

"  Projected 

Job  Openings,  1976-1935 

1976 

1965 

Openings  Openings 

-  Occupational  Categories  and 

Enploycent 

Esplcyroent 

Due  To       Due  To 

Selected  Occupations 

JJumber 

^jLTJser 

Ifunber      Growth  Separations 

grlnting  ITrade  Crafts  Workers 
Bookbinding 

Compositors  4  Typesetters 
Photo  Engravers,  Lithographers 
Printing  Press  Operators  4  Apprs. 

Transportation,  Public  Dtilities 
Crafts  • 

Electric  Power  Line  Installations 
Repairs 

Locomotive  Engineers 

Telephone  Installers  Repairers 

Telephone  Line  Installs..  Splicers 

Other  Crafts,  Kindred  Workers 
Bakers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpet  Installers 

Crane,  Derrick  4  Hoist  Operators 

Decorators,  Window  Dressers 

Dental  Lab.  Technicians 

Jewelers  4  Watcrsakers 

Moticn  Picture  Projectionists 

Opticians,  Lena  Grinder,  Polishers 

Sign  Painters 

Stationary  Engineers 

Tailors 

Upholsterers 

Crafts,  Kindred  NEC 

Operatives 

Operatives.  Exc.  Trar.STxart 
S^ni^idllec  y.ct3.1vorr.ir.g 
Drill  Press  Operators 
Furnace  Tenders 
Grinding  Machine  Operators 
Lathe,  Mill  Mach.  Operators 
Metal  Platers 

Other  Precision  Maca.  Operators 
Punch  Staaip  Precs.  Operators 
Solderers 

Welders  4  Flame-  Cutters 
Semiskilled  Textiles 

Knitters,  Loopers,  4  Toppers 
Spinners,  Twisters,  Winders 
Weavers 

Other  Textile  Operators 

Semiskilled  Packing  Inspecting 
Checkers,  Examiners,  Etc.  Mfg. 
Graders  4  Sorters,  Mfg. 
Meat  Wrappers,  Retail  Trade 
P&cxer,  Wrapper,  Exc.  Meat,  Prod. 

Other  Operatives,  Exc.  Transport 
Insulation  WorKers 
Assemblers 

Bottling,  Canning  Operators 
Clothing  Ironers  4  Pressers 
Cutting  Operators  NEC 
Dressmakers  Exc.  Factory 
Dry  Wall  Install.  Lathes 
Dyers 

Filer,  Polishers,  Sander  Buffer 
Garage  Workers,  Gas  Station 
Attendants 

Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning  Opera.  NEC 
Meat  Cutters,  Butchers,  Exc.  Mfg. 


1,3m 
121 

U97 

11*5 
510 

1,152 


1,294 
119 
U19 
166 
526- 

1,273 


33 
5 
9 
7 

16 

27 


-5 

.1 

3 
2 

1U 


1*3 
4 

17 
4 

lh 

13 


O  ( 

<T 

1 

J 

4 

J* 

4s 

■J 

3 

X 

792 

xo 

0 

7 

*-cy 

X 

O 

V 

1 

X 

3,  3UX 

iftn 
xou 

•1  c 
A3 

00 

yy 

JO** 

379 

-1  e 
15 

■  -  X 

ift 
xo 

1  kit 

1 

X29 

3 

9 

e 

? 

115 

1  OO 

3 

X 

91  h. 

259 

XX 

3 

a 
0 

<£*WJ 

270 

ill 

0 

1  u 

97 

110 

6 

2 

4 

104 

116 

10 

2 

8 

01 

32 

X 

3 

1  7*5 

Lid. 

oftT 
£.0  ( 

LI 

1  n 
.  xu 

i 

03 

e 

3 

X 

It 

^91 

321 

13 

—3 

XO 

200 

179 

12 

-3 

15 

120 

111 

5 

-1 

6 

3HP 

xu 

-  7 

X? 

1"Z  91  ft 

90  kl  fi 

1  *3ft3 

1  01  S 

2,935 

1, 1  r 

32 

ft/1 

1  Cio 

1yd 

18ft 

XQw 

3 

^  X 

0 

73 

09 

c 

3 

c 

3 

37b 

372 

12 

"1 

11 

■5ftT 

207 

337 

D 

0 

0 

157 

171 

7 

2 

5 

157 

236 

14 

8 

6 

1  O 

3 

0 
9 

cvO 

e 

c 
"  3 

7 

16 

22 

833 

639 

is 

-15 

34 

70 

60 

1 

-1 

2 

181 

170 

8 

■-1 

9 

59 

46 

2 

-1 

3 

U97 

399 

3 

-10 

18 

4,1*05 

5,461 

299 

113 

1S6 

1.996 

2,613 

153 

66 

87 

101 

89 

4 

-1 

5 

263 

293 

12 

3 

9 

2,022 

2,439 

128 

44 

34 

18,793 

21,131 

971 

254 

717 

56 

93 

5 

4 

1 

3,085 

»,231 

248 

123 

126 

75 

76 

3 

1 

2 

343 

309 

10 

-U 

14 

681 

749 

36 

8 

23 

247 

207 

12 

-5 

17 

72 

110 

5 

4 

1 

149 

164 

6 

.2 

k 

371 

388 

16 

2 

14 

832 

850 

17 

3 

14 

393 

469 

30 

8 

22 

640 

590 

12 

14 

26 

Table^STJringTield-CMeopee-Holyoke  LAbor  Market  Area 
v Projections  of  Exployaenl  by  Occupations 

 Continued   


Average  Annual 

• 

Job  Or-sninsrs,  ; 

q76-1985 

• 

1376 

1985 

Openings 

Openings 

Cccipiti  cn&l  Cate  t^ori  ts  and 

Emp  i  oytae  n  t 

^sployroent 

Due  To 

Due  To 

C  *  1  *  ■«•  *-  a  H          r**  >  **p  n  h  H  r>  ri  * 

irusber 

^tUsiber 

ffuxber 

Grcvth 

Separations 

6<5 

66 

3 

0 

3 

nT  1  1  CP B ~a 

Q 

1 

0 

1 

Mixing  Oprs. 

191 

179 

3 

—  2 

j 

•  Oilers,  Greasers f  Exc.  Auto 

72 

6h 

2 

0 

3 

«sl 

267 

372 

21 

11 

10 

Phafeflfl  i1  wnhgrg  Process  Workers 

271 

380 

22 

12 

10 

P^\>t» rs  And  rajtenera 

fc  >  "3  WCl  0     Chi  M    X  v4  0 

82 

88 

It 

1 

3  ' 

Sawyers  • 

126 

1U6 

10 

3 

7 

^*»-w^r*  and  stitchers 

2  37<3 

125 

9 

U6 

Exc.  Metal 

190 

l8i* 

6 

—1 

7 

Winding  Oprs.  NEC 

323 

U39 

2k 

13 

U 

Misc.  Machine  Operators 

k,lhQ 

■  176 

39 

137 

Operatives  H2C 

■  3,155 

3,539 

1U6 

UZ 

104 

6.5^*0 

7,018 

236 

52 

184 

s        i  vers 

854 

811 

29 

-5 

34 

i  .  v ~ it y   cc  nuubc   "UitV-;  o 

1 55U 

57 

19 

38 

fork  Lift,  Tow  Motor  Operators 

575 

20 

10 

10 

R.  S.  Brake  Operators 

1*6 

57 

3 

1 

2 

667 

28 

-k 

32 

Truck  Drivers 

2  708 

2  Q7P 

68 

29 

Servi ce  Workers 

36  2Q3 

2,155 

672 

1  483 

Cle^nin^  Servi ce  Worsers 

U&Z 

102 

380 

L-oC£iri§  Quajr " crs  Cleaners 

Exec.  P.  R. 

362 

636 

61 

29 

Bl&g.  Int.  Cleaners,  NEC 

1,921 

2,320 

182 

>»3 

139- 

3  k<22 

239 

30 

209 

10,U2l». 

12.791 

685 

253 

'99 

b  art-end  er s 

671 

7S6 

50 

13 

37 

waiter*  Assts. 

cos 

21 

Ik 

7 

Coofca,  Exc.  Private 

2,105 

2,629 

152 

56 

96 

Disnvaahers 

689 

uo 

39 

1 

TiyyI  rnunt^f    Vountalu  Vorkera 

1,791 

2.--05 

1U6 

65 

31 

wax  wers 

■5  coil 

U,098 

188 

64 

124 

rOOG  worxers ,  ric«u9  -ic •  mYauj 

1  268 

1  ->i*3 

39 

29 

60 

5,607 

7,285 

U36 

ISO 

256 

Dental  Assis'cajits 

371 

530 

33 

17 

16 

621 

961 

71 

2 

69 

79 

2U 

-  1 

-1* 

3 

nurse*  a~xu.cs  ,  urucrxica 

2.709 

3,233 

167 

61 

106 

Practical  Nurses 

2,1*36 

163 

70 

98 

Personal  Services  Workers 

3.2U-* 

3,7^7 

228 

55 

173 

Atten.  Recreation  Amusements 

162 

173 

10 

1 

9 

Atten.  Personal  Service  NEC 

187 

208 

16 

3 

13 

Barbers 

31U 

305 

18 

-1 

19 

Boarding,  Lodging,  Housekeepers 

70 

77 

10 

1 

9 

Child  Care  Workers  Dec.  Private 

3^3 

708 

71 

39 

32 

Elevator  Operators 

90 

61 

It 

0 

4 

Hairdressers,  Cosmetologists 

1,258 

1,2U0 

1*5 

-  2 

kl 

Housekeeper  Dcec.  Private 

326 

351* 

21 

3 

18 

Scaool  Monitors 

116 

1--2 

5 

3 

2 

Welfare  Service  Aides 

169 

216 

lit 

5 

9 
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Table/4  Cprir-gfleld-CMcopee-Holvoke  Labor  Market  Area 
Projections  of  Lrplcyaent  by  Occupations 
Continued 


Avera.-e  Annual 

Projected 

T*"' "■>'..  ', 

;^.it;J5 — 

19"6 

19»5 

Openings 

Openings 

Occupational  Categories  and 

Eaployaent 

Saployaent 

Due  To 

Due  To 

Selected  Occupations 

!fuaber 

!Iux.ber 

Number 

Growth 

Separations 

*  iw             t  ~    _^  ocx*  _  -  "   iiurf.ca  3 

j  »  jy  / 

290 

126 

174 

Crossing  3uard,  Bridge  tenders 

143 

186 

17 

•  U 

13 

Firefighters 

1,161 

1.^36 

47 

30 

17 

Guards 

1,306 

l,««91 

128 

98 

30 

police  and  Detectives 

1,566 

2,118 

90 

61 

29 

Sheriffs  and  Bailiffs 

58 

73 

8 

2 

6 

Private  Household  Workers 

1.021  • 

715 

35 

-34 

69 

Child  Care  Workers 

353 

251 

4 

-13 

17 

Housekeepers  Private 

163 

96 

4 

—  3 

12 

private  Household  Cleaners, 

Service 

»»56 

336 

22 

— 1U 

36 

Laborers,  Exc.  Para 

8,6k) 

9,2*6 

31*6 

98 

2ua 

Aaiaal  Caretaxers,  Zxc.  Paras 

239 

375 

AM 

'       *  JwU  H     ■  J  ,      .  .  -  —  -  -  -  — 

161 

194 

6 

3 

3 

Constr.  Laborers,  ^zc.  Carp. 

'-  A     M  »»« 

1,246 

*  >  *7J 

53 

23 

25 

Freight  Material  Handlers 

1,270 

1.405 

1=Q 

247 

13 

9 

4 

Gardeners ,  Groundkeepers 

62 

Sxc.  Pars 

1,059 

1,186 

75 

13 

Stock  Handlers 

2,544 

2,496 

65 

24 

Ul 

Vehicle  Washers,  Equip. 

Cleaners 

"57 

u5o 

13 

0 

13 

Warehouse  Laborers,  NEC 

253 

285 

7 

0 

7 

Other  Laborers 

1,013 

1,056 

Ul 

1* 

37 

parsers  and  Para  Workers 

2,042 

1,631 

55 

-45 

100 

Paraers  and  Para  Managers 

807 

673 

39 

—15 

5^ 

para  Laborers  Para  Suov. 

1,235 

960 

16 

—30 

U6 

Para  Labor  Supervisors 

60 

60 

3 

—1 

It 

Fara  Labor  Wage  Workers 

860 

566 

13 

—la. 

28 

Para  Labor  Unpaid  P tally 

312 

330 

16 

15 

A.    Recent  Trends  in  Occupational  Demand 


The  Springfield- Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA  did  not  feel  the  effect  of  the 
recent  recession  until  the  beginning  of  I98I.    However,  as  early  as 
November  I9S0,  local  Job  Matching  Centers  could  see  a  definite  decline 
in  .job  orders  and  this  continued  to  the  present  time.    A  review  of  the 
Employment  Service  Automated  Reporting  System  for  March  1931  (See  ESARS 
Table  96  in  Appendix)  shows  some  demand  still  exists  for  workers  in  the 
health  services  industry,  especially  general  duty  nurses,  nurse  aides, 
psychiatric  aides,  therapists  and  hospital  housekeeping  help.    There  is 
still  a  demand  for  machinists  and  machine  operators;  however,  these  are 
usually  workers  with  specific  skills  and  these  jobs  are  quickly  filled. 
In  the  health  and  machine  related  industries  ESAR's  currently  shows  a 
surplus  of  applicants,    nevertheless,  job  matching  in  these  particular 
occupations  may  be  difficult  due  to  specialized  skill  requirements  or 
commuting  or  possibly  wage  problems. 

March  I98O  and  1981  ESAR 1 3  showed  a  growing  surplus  in  such  highly  skilled 
occupations  as  electronics  engineers,  civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers 
programers,  chemists,  educational  psychologists,  medical  assistants, 
teachers,  educational  therapists  and  accountants,  plus  a  varity  of  office 
and  retail  trade  help. 

Due  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  housing  industry,  which  began  in 
1975  and  still  persists,  there  is  a  surplus  of  construction  workers. 


B.    Occupations  of  Employed  Persons 
by  Sex  and  Minority  Status 

Table  3A  (Page  8Uin  Appendix)  shows  a  percent  distribution  of  occupations 
of  employed  persons,  by  sex  and  minority  status  in  the  Springfield- Chicopee 
Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area  in  1979. 


C.    Job  Openings  Received  and  Filled  by  Occupational 
Category  and  Hourly  Wage  Rates  March  1981  

ESARS  Table  B07  for  March  1981  on  page  85  in  the  Appendix  is  a  summary 
of  job  openings  received  and  filled  by  occupational  category  and  hourly 
wage  rates  for  the  first  six  months  of  Fiscal  Year  1981. 
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Surprisingly,  62  percent  of  the  job  openings  and  68  percent  of  the  jobs 
filled  were  at  an  hourly  wage  rate  of  less  than  $^.00.    Only  professional, 
technical  and  managerial  jobs  averaged  a  bit  over  $6.00  an  hour. 


D.    Job  Placement  Data  by  Industry 
and  Occupational  Category 

Table  10,  on  page  80  of  the  Appendix,  provides  a  list  of  job  openings 
received  and  filled  at  the  Springfield- Chicopee-Holyoke  Labor  Market 
Area  Job  Matching  Centers.    Openings  received  between  October  1,  1980 
and  March  31?  19ol  are  listed  by  industrial  division  and  occupational 
category.    The  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sector  provided  31. ^  percent 
of  the  total  openings  received  while  manufacturing  industries  accounted 
for  2k. 6  percent  and  services  industries  supplied  2h.2  percent  of  the 
openings. 

Table  5>  on  page  82  of  the  Appendix,  provides  a  percent  distribution  of 
openings  received  during  March  1981  for  selected  industry  groups.  The 
manufacturing  sector  provided  the  largest  number  of  openings  in  March 
with  2^.56  percent,  followed  by  the  services  industry  with  2h,kl  percent. 
This  table  also  provides  a  percentage  distribution  of  openings  that  re- 
mained unfilled. 


E.    Index  of  High  Demand  Occupations  by 

Major  Occupational  Clusters  in  Massachusetts  I98I 

1.    Professional  and  Technical 

A.  Engineers 

Electrical  Engineers 
Industrial  Engineers 
Mechanical  Engineers 
Drafters 


B.  Health 

Registered  Nurses 
Clinical  Lab  Technicians 
Dental  Hygienists 
Radiological  Technologists 
Therapists 
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c. 


Other  Technical 


Electronic  Technicians 
Computer  Programmers 
Computer  Systems  Analysts 
Computer  Service  Technologists 

D.    Other  Professionals,  Managers  and  Proprietors 

Personnel  and  Labor  Relations 

Bank,  Financial  Managers 

Buyers,  Wholesale  and  Retail 

Purchasing  Agents 

Health  Administrators 

Managers,  Superintendents  of  Buildings 

Real  Estate  Agents,  Brokers 


2 .    Clerical  Occupations 

Legal  Secretaries 
Medical  Secretaries 
Other  Secretaries 
Bookkeepers 

Expeditors,  Production  Controllers 
Insurance  Adjusters,  Examiners 
Receptionists 

Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerks 


3.    Craft  Workers 

Carpenters  and  Apprentices 

Electricians  and  Apprentices 

Painters  and  Apprentices 

Plumbers  and  Pipefitters 

Excavating  and  Grading  Machine  Operators 

Heavy  Equipment  Mechanics 

Air  Conditioning,  Heating  and  Refrigeration  Mechanics 

Machinists 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 

Radio  and  Television  Repairers 

Opticians  and  Lens  Grinders 
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U.  Cneratives 


Assemblers 

Photographic  Process  Repairers 

Fork  Lift  Operatives 

Truck  Drivers 

Lathe  Machine  Operatives 


5.    Service  Workers 
Cooks 

Waitresses  and  Waiters 
Lental  Assistants 
Health  Aides 
Practical  Nurses 
Child  Care  Workers 

Source:  "High  Demand  Occupations  in  Massachusetts  198l" 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department 
of  Manpower  Development,  Division  of  Employment 
Security 


G.  Index  of  High  Demand  Occupations  by  Major 
Occupational  Clusters  in  the  Springfield- 
Chicopee-Holyoke  IMA  I98I  

1.    Professional  and  Technical 

A,  Engineers 

Electrical  Engineers 
Industrial  Engineers 
Mechanical  Engineers 
Drafters 


B.  Health 

Registered  Nurses 
Clincial  Lab  Technicians 
Dental  Hygienists 
Radiological  Technologists 
Therapists. 
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c 


Other  Technical 


Electronic  Technicians 
Computer  Programmers 
Computer  Systems  Analysts 
Computer  Service  Technologists 


D.    Other  Professionals,  Managers  and  Proprietors 
Health  Administrators 


2.    Craft  Workers 

Machinists 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 


3.  Operatives 

Assemblers 

Lathe  Machine  Operatives 


h.    Service  Workers 

Practical  Nurses 


p#    Employment  Service  Job  Bank  Openings  and  Average  Pay 
in  the  Springfield- Chicopee-Holyoke  IMA.  Compared  with 
the  State  and  Other  Areas 


Table  7  on  page  89  in  the  appendix  shows  a  comparison  of  Job  Bank  Openings 
and  average  pay  in  each  of  the  labor  market  areas  with  that  of  the  state 
in  April  I98I.    Wages  in  the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA  averaged 
close  to  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 
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G.    The  Effect  of  Business  Cycles  on 
Employment  in  Various  Industries 


Table  22  is  a  comprehensive  review  of  employment  in  various  manufactur- 
ing and  nonmanuf acturing  industries  in  the  labor  market  area,  classify- 
ing each  industrial  category  as  it  is  affected  by  the  business  cycle. 
The  industries  are  classified  as  recession  resistant,  recession  resilient 
or  declining.    The  years  197*+  through  1977  were  used  to  observe  employment 
during  the  year  just  prior  to  the  1975  recession,  the  year  of  recession, 
and  the  following  two  years  of  recovery.    This  table  can  be  of  help  to 
school  programmers  and  placement  counselors  in  guiding  graduates  or  any- 
one in  search  of  a  job  concerning  industries  which  might  supply  the 
greatest  security. 


V.    Recent  Unemolovment  Trends  and  Projections 

■        ■  ■  Jfi—        I        ■■    ■      I         ■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■     l^'l.      I      —       ■  ■    .  ■  .1 

The  beginning  of  recovery  from  the  1975  recession  was  first  observed  in 
the  Springf ield-Chiccpee-Holyoke  Labor  Market  Area  in  the  fall  of  1975. 
From  that  time  on,  the  rate  of  unemployment  declined,  except  for  seasonal 
changes,  right  up  to  the  end  of  1980.    The  number  of  unemployed  also  de- 
clined, rather  consistently,  during  this  period.    Trends  in  unemployment 
rates  showed  this  area  recovering  slightly  faster  than  the  state,  early 
in  1976,  and  slightly  faster  than  the  nation,  by  the  end  of  1977.  Rapid 
recovery  in  this  labor  market  area  can  be  attributed  to  its  excellent 
industrial  base  and  diversification  within  each  industry  Furthermore, 
the  combined  effort  of  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  hold  on  to 
existing  manufacturing  industries  in  recent  years  appears  to  have  paid  off. 

The  current  recession,  which  started  during  the  second  quarter  of  1980, 
did  not  affect  this  labor  market  area  until  January  1981.    However,  during 
the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  19Sl  employment  should  decline  due  to 
legislated  cuts  in  state  and  local  government  because  of  Proposition  2-f. 
The  spinoff  from  these  reductions  in  government  personnel  will  largely 
affect  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  industry,  where  employment  should 
also  decline.    This  situation  will  worsen  further  in  October,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  federal  fiscal  year,  with  cutbacks  in  federal  agency  staffing 
already  in  the  proposed  federal  budget.    The  rate  of  unemployment  could 
conceivably  reach  an  average  of  6.^  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  I98I  and  6.6 
percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1982. 
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Table  20 

The  Effect  of  Business  Cycles  on  Employment  in  Various  Industries 


Sic 

Industry 

Employment  by  Place  of  Work 

Code 

Manufacturing 

Classification 

197k 

1975 

1976 

1977 

FOOD 

202 

Dairy  Products 

R 

918 

999 

1,113 

1,035 

205 

Bakery  Products 

R 

698 

220 

709 

6l4 

208 

Beverages 

RS 

427 

254 

204 

199 

f7TTT"Y"rPT"T  TC 

#  p.a  1  |  j  >r.rp 

222 

AM 

150 

21 

24 

207 

225 

Knitting  Goods 

D 

445 

385 

327 

255 

229 

Misc.  Textiles 

RS 

861 

696 

747 

786 

APPAREL 

233 

Womens'  &  Girls'  Outerwear 

RS 

612 

547 

479 

516 

23^ 

Wamens'  &  Girls'  Underwear 

RS 

411 

393 

805 

843 

238 

Misc.  -  Raincoats  etc. 

RS 

369 

355 

368 

365 

239 

Misc.  Fab.  Prods.  (Curtains) 

D 

1,185 

1,245 

1,236 

1,000 

WOOD 

244 

Containers 

R 

74 

123 

127 

136 

2^9 

Misc.  Wood  Products 

D 

676 

410 

384 

416 

251 

Furniture  8*  Fixtures 

D 

295 

235 

256 

240 

25^ 

Partitions,  Shelving  etc. 

R 

93 

114 

114 

138 

564 

4,491 

3,917 

4,181 

4,438 

265 

Boxes 

R 

1,339 

1,377 

1,510 

1,520 

PKilJTING 

271 

Newspaper 

R 

1,456 

1,420 

1,501 

1,481 

273 

Book" Printing 

D 

169 

131 

127 

126 

275 

Commercial  Printing 

RS 

1,245 

1,142 

1,207 

1,188 

278 

Blankbooks 

RS 

2,lo4 

1,902 

2,071 

2,018 

&XH  lilc.HU 

282 

Plastics,  Synthetics 

RS 

2,850 

2,401 

2,462 

2,745 

284 

Soap  &  Detergents 

R 

1,005 

1,031 

1,014 

974 

RUBBER,  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 

301 

Tires 

D 

1,977 

1,699 

1,490 

1,733 

307 

Misc.  Plastic  Products 

R 

1,433 

1,506 

1,636 

1,652 

217 

Hand'caes  &  Wallets 

RS 

1,050 

891 

1,006 

857 

SOURCE:    -  DES,  202  Reports 

CLASSIFICATION  CODE 
R  -  Resistant 
RS-  Resilient 
D  -  Declining 
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Table  20  (Con't.) 
Page  2 

The  Effect  of  Business  Cycles  on  Employment  in  Various  Industries 


Sic.    Industry  Employment  by  Place  of  Work 

Code  Manufacturing  •      Classification     1974     1975     1976  1977 

jngnsngs  ■   


327 

Concrete,  Plastic  Resin 

RS 

237 

239 

184 

193 
j  ~j 

Abrasive  s 

RS 

239 

366 

36O 

PRIMARY  METALS 

331 

Blast  Furnaces 

D 

298 

272 

262 

233 

332 

Iron  &  Steel  Foundry 

RS 

692 

420 

564 

555 

336 

Roll  Draw  2s  Extruded  Metals 

RS 

258 

269 

246 

253 

FABRICATED  METALS 

34l 

Metal  Cans  L  Containers 

RS 

237 

216 

287 

342 

Hand  Tools 

RS 

1,896 

1,799 

—  Aft. 

1,881 

2,070 

344 

Fabricated  Structural  Metals 

RS 

903 

661 

844 

888 

345 

Screw  Machine  Products 

RS 

192 

157 

174 

197 

346 

Forging 

RS 

423 

1,528 

1,533 

1,488 

347 

Coating  &  Engraving 

RS 

7^3 

602 

674 

758 

348 

Ordnance 

R 

499 

2,824 

2,950 

3.110 

349 

Misc.  Products 

RS 

969 

952 

933 

944 

NONELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

354 

Mct&l  Working  Machinery 

RS 

1,727 

1,365 

1.332 

1.524 

^"nprn  a.!   Ma.eh*i  rip***/ 

RS 

1.508 

1.470 

1.665 

1.696 

356 

General  Industrial  Machinery 

D 

2,641 

2,242 

1,807 

1,779 

357 

Office  &  Computer  Equip. 

R 

21 

1,480 

1,794 

2,091 

359 

Misc.  Machinery 

D 

1,354 

1,414 

1,381 

894 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

- 

1 

363 

Household  Appliances 

RS 

10 

11 

293 

260 

364 

Electrical.  Lighting 

RS 

137 

425 

397 

34o 

366 

Command cafcj 00  Equipment 

D* 

51 

300 

235 

225 

-67 

  ^Hiywiwu  v*w 

RS 

1,985 

826 

1,106 

1.611 

TRANSPORTATION  EQUIP. 

371 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts 

RS 

1,290 

1,210 

1,231 

1,444 

372 

Aircraft  Part3 

RS 

134 

112 

202 

375 

Bikes  it  Parts 

RS 

882 

412 

524 

605 

INSTRUMENTS  h  PHOTOGRAPHER  EQUIP. 

383 

Optical,  Instruments  &  Part3 

RS 

424 

423 

427 

444 

366 

Photographic  Equip.  &  Parts 

RS 

392 

456 

302 

313 

GAMES,  ATHLETIC  EC30IP.  ETC. 

394 

Toys,  Games,  Athletic  Goods 

RS 

4,306 

3,820 

3,876 

3,865 

■3QQ 

Misc.  Mfed.  Products 

RS 

2,143 

1,727 

1,836 

1,880 

♦Automation  -  Capital  Intensive  Industry 
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Table  20  (Con't) 
Page  3 

The  Effect  of  Business  Cycles  on  Employment  in  Various  Industries 


Sic.    Industry  Employment  by  Place  of  Work 

Code    Manufacturing  Classification     197*+     1975     1976  1977 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 


152  General  Contractor  Single  Hones 

l6l  Highvay  Street  Construction 

171  Plumbing,  Heating  &  Air  Cond. 

172  Painting    &  Paper  Hanging 

173  Electrical  Work 

17^  Masonry?Tile  Work,  Plastering 

175  Carpentry  &  Flooring 

176  Roofing 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATIONS 
&  UTILITIES 


D 

2,3*+5 

98U 

572 

618 

D 

1*59 

■338 

•277 

287 

RS 

971+ 

810 

770 

761 

D 

325 

256 

239 

218 

D 

93^ 

783 

606 

57^ 

RS 

509 

609 

517 

563 

D 

266 

179 

161 

158 

RS 

378 

338 

33++ 

351 

i+n 

Local  Passenger  Transportation 

RS 

197 

512 

565 

koa 

1+12 

Taxicabs 

RS 

23^ 

251 

230 

230 

«H3 

Intercity  Rural  Passenger  Transp. 

D 

328 

298 

297 

275 

M5 

School  Buses 

R 

1+07 

551 

606 

732 

1+21 

Trucking 

RS 

2,271 

2,039 

2,160 

2,373 

1*71 

Freight  Forwarding 

D 

125 

118 

38 

8 

1+72 

Arrangements  for  Transportation  * 

RS 

199 

207 

206 

228 

1+81 

Telephone  Communications 

RS 

2,523 

2,297 

2,20U 

2,177 

kS3 

Radio  &  TV  Broadcasting  * 

RS 

331 

328 

3*+9 

1+01 

1+91 

Electric  Services 

RS 

9Wi 

869 

838 

878 

I+92 

Gas  Production  &  Distribution 

R 

182 

1*19 

h3k 

1*1 

TRADE 

501  Auto  Parts 

502  Furniture  &  Home  Furnishings 

506  Electrical  Goods 

507  Hdv. ,  Plumb.  &  Heat.  Supplies 

508  Machinery,  Equip.  L  Supplies 
(ex.  Comp.) 

509  Misc.  Dur.  Goods  &  Jewelry  Scrap 
521     Lumber  &  Bldg.  Material ' 

523  Paint, .Glass  &  Wallpaper 

525  Hard-ware  Stores 

531  Department  Stores 

55*+  Gas  Stations  (serv.) 

53l  Eating  &  Drinking  Places 

591  Drug  Stores 

592  Liquor  Stores 

FINANCE , INSURANCE ,  REAL  ESTATE 


RS  730 

RS  811 

R  326 

R  727 


81*7  811  819 

Hi*  138  158 

339  361  387 

912  9h6  922 


R  1,355  1,372  l,tel  l,5l+l 

RS  3,107  298  281  335 

RS  802  657  656  677 

R  Ilk  lUi  ikk  Ihl 

RS  1*1+8  293  288  303 

D  5,572  l*,967  l+,759  ktUoi 

RS  1,572  1,769  1,521  1,655 

RS  11,1*67  9,83^  9,929  10,304 

RS  1,3U2  1,356  1,381  1,315 

D  96I*  9^3  931  908 


602 

Commercial  Banks 

RS 

2,290 

2,368 

2,292 

2,2l*0 

603 

Mutual  Savings  Banks 

R 

1,034 

1,112 

1,210 

1,287 

631 

Life  Insurance 

RS 

3,176 

3,666 

3,752 

3,222 
1*1+3 

632 

Fire,  Marine  &  Casualty  Ins. 

RS 

1,130 

839 

1*1*7 

325 

6U1 

Ins.  Agents,  Brokers,  h  Service 

RS 

852 

8U2 

862 

651 

Real  Estate  Operators 

RS 

1*76 

1*77 

1*60 

1*81 

653 

Real  Estate  Agents  &  Mgrs. 

RS 

1*76 

1+53 

1*63 

590 

SERVICES 


701 

Hotels,  Motels  &  Tourists  Courts 

RS 

1,571 

1,1+12 

1,319 

l,J+73 

721 

Personal  Services  -  Laundry  Etc. 

RS 

91*8 

972 

953 

91+6 

723 

Eeauty  Shops 

D 

91+6 

886 

876 

87»+ 

73U 

Services  to  Other  Buildings 

RS 

1,317 

1,263 

1,321 

1,365 

739 

Misc.  Bus  Services 

RS 

2,317 

1,721 
951+ 

2,010 

981 

2,112 
983 

753 

Automotive  Repair  Shops 

R 

923 

799 

Amusements  &  Recreations 

RS 

1,168 

1,096 

1,100 
1,^99 

1,270 

801 

Offices  of  Physicians 

R 

1,338 

1,1+1+1+ 

1,500 

802 

Offices  of  Dentists 

R 

751* 

77!+ 

798 

811 

806 

Hospitals 

RS 

8,l*l*U 

9,878 

7,1+81 

8,529 

809 

Health  h.  Allied  Services 

R 

201+ 

211+ 

30U 

539 

811 

Legal  Services 

RS 

723 

693 

711 

7U9 

822 

Colleges,  Universities,  Prof  Schools 

RS 

3,951 

3,727 

1*,208 

l+,331 

86U 

Civic,  Social  &  Fraternal  Associations 

,  P.S 

1.2^5 

1,230 

1,072 
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Table  21 


Seasonally  Unadjusted  Current  Population  Survey  Estimates 
Labor  Force,  Employment  and  Unemployment 
Springf ield-Chicopee-Holycke  LMA.  -  Unemployment  Rates 
Compared  with  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States 


(In  000' s) 

The  Unemployment  Hate 

Springfield-r 

Labor 

Chicopee- 

Period 

Force 

EmDlovment 

Unemployment 

Holyoke  LMA 

Mass. 

J. CD 

1975 

2o?.2 

235.1 

30.1 

-1.3 

11.2 

0.5 

Ly  fo 

2co .  M- 

2^2.if 

24.0 

9.0 

9.5 

7.7 

1977 

2  f2.U 

19.3 

f  .-L 

o.± 

i-9  (O 

276.6 

262.O 

llj.,6 

5.3 

6.1 

6.0 

1979 

273.8 

260.6 

13.2 

U.8 

5.5 

5.3 

1980 

271.9 

257.0 

1U.9 

5.5 

5.6 

7.1 

January 

266.7 

251.6 

15.1 

5.6 

6.5 

6.3 

February 

266.1 

252.7 

.    13.  k 

5.0 

5.8 

6.8 

March 

267.5 

25J+.6 

12.9 

U.8 

5.3 

6.6 

April 

268.0 

•25^.8 

13.2 

k.9 

5.0 

6.6 

May 

272.1 

255.5 

16.6 

6.1 

5.8 

7.0 

June 

269.  k 

252.1* 

17.0 

6.3 

6.6 

7.8 

July 

271.0 

25^.9 

16.1 

5.9 

6.1 

7.9 

August 

27^.0 

257.2 

16.8 

6.1 

6.0 

7.5 

September 

270.9 

25^.9 

16.0 

5.9 

5.9 

7.1 

October 

280.5 

26k. k 

16.1 

5.7 

5.6 

7.1 

November 

277.9 

265.I 

12.8 

k.6 

h.6 

7.1 

December 

278.8 

265.7 

13.1 

k.7 

h.k 

6.9 

1981 

January 

271.6 

253.  h 

18.2 

6.7 

S.k 

8.2 

February 

277. ^ 

259. ^ 

18.0 

6.5 

6.k 

8.0 

March 

275.9 

258.6 

17.3 

6.3 

6.2 

7.7 

April 

269.6 

255.3 

lk.3 

5.3 

5.2 

7.0 
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A.    Characteristics  of  Insured  Unemployed 


Among  the  insured  unemployed  in  March  1981  (See  Tables  7  and  8),  nonwhite 
and  Spanish  Surname  individuals  were  located  largely  in  Hampden  County  and 
mainly  in  Springfield  and  Holyoke. 

Of  the  total  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  in  Fiscal  Years 
1979  and  I98O,  U.l  percent  were  estimated  to  be  employed  part-time  for 
economic  reasons.    The  same  percent  of  the  total  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment is  used  to  determine  projected  figures  for  those  employed  part-time 
for  economic  reasons  for  Fiscal  Years  1981  and  1982.    (Source:  Employment 
and  Earnings  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  January  1981  -  Table  35). 

Of  the  19,3^+5  active  applicants  registered  at  the  Job  Matching  Center  in 
the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA  (March  1981),  59  percent  were  reported 
as  economically  disadvantaged  (See  Table  10).    A  significant  29.7  percent 
were  nonwhite  minority  individuals  and  13.7  percent  were  veterans.  Close 
to  800  were  considered  as  handicapped. 

Firms  wishing  to  expand  in  this  labor  market  area  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  or  the  hard  goods  producing  industries  should  find  a  significant 
amount  of  help  amongst  the  applicants  registered  at  the  Job  Matching  Centers. 
The  last  column  of  Table  11  shows  a  large  ratio  of  active  applicants  to  un- 
filled job  openings  in  such  occupational  categories  as  clerical  and  sales, 
processing,  machine  trades,  bench  work  and  structural  work. 


B.    Unemployment  Concentrated  Heavily  in 
the  Four  Largest  Cities  

The  combined  laborforce  of  the  four  largest  cities  (Chicopee,  Holyoke, 
Springfield  and  Westfield)  made  up  5^.6  percent  of  the  total  labor  force 
in  this  labor  market  area.    All  are  located  in  Hampden  County  (See  Table  5). 
In  I98O,  unemployment  in  these  four  cities  averaged  62. 1  percent  of  those 
unemployed  in  the  total  area.    The  largest  number  of  minorities  in  need 
of  help  are  located  in  these  cities,  especially  Springfield  and  Holyoke 
(See  Table  7). 

Table  6  shows  I98O  labor  force  annual  average  data  in  the  four  Job  Match- 
ing Centers  servicing  the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA. 
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C.    Labor  Turnover 


When  comparing  labor  turnover  rates  between  January  I98O  and  January 
I98I  we  notice  that  "assession  rates"  have  increased;  however,  this  is 
due  more  to  an  increase  in  "recalls"  than  in  "new  hires".    As  expected 
during  a  recessionary  period,  the  rate  of  "quits"  has  dropped  while  that 
of  "layoffs"  has  increased  during  this  12  month  period.    Increases  in 
hiring  were  more  in  the  soft  goods  producing  sector. 


D.    Unemployment  Insurance  (Ul)  Claims  Activity 
in  the  Springfield- Chicopee-Hoiyoke  LMA 

Reviewing  UI  claims  going  back  2\  years  we  see  that  claims  have  not 
fluctuated  very  much  except  for  seasonal  changes  and  just  slightly  for 
the  current  recession  which  began  in  the  second  quarter  of  I98O. 
(See  Table  22).    It  should  be  noted  that  continued  claims  have  been  con- 
sistently dropping  during  the  first  five  months  of  1981. 
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Table  22 


Unemployment  Insurance  (Ul)  Claims  Activity 
Springfield- Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA 


UI  Continued 

UI  Continued 

Claimants 

UI  Initial 

Date 

Claimants 

Less  Earnings 

Claims 

1979 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1980 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1981 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May  


7,958 
8,015 
8,237 
6,151 
J+,75^ 

M59 
5,757 
5,569 
l+,887 
1+,331 
k,J08 
6,889 


7,379 
7,308 
7,28U 
7,206 
6,901 
6,883 
8,287 
8,089 
6,780 
6,992 
7,262 
9,091 


10,1*06 
9,558 
8,788 

7,522 
6,317 


7,1+59 
7,U5l* 
7,759 
5,717 
1*,397 
1*,1*55 
5,1+13 
5,258 

1*,079 
l*,02l* 

6,377 


6,859 
6,863 
6,863 
6,723 
6,1*1*0 

6,1*99 
7,916 
7,71+3 
6,1*01* 
6,610 
6,813 
8,1+86 


9,869 
9,068 

8,3H+ 
7,007 
5,880 


770 

953 
790 
957 
631 
983 
7U5 
65k 

1*73 
572 
782 
2,933 


798 
979 
732 
1,155 
1,730 
819 
861+ 
61+7 
609 
665 
1,019 
1,656 


857 
955 
629 
986 
663 
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VI.    Labor  Supply- Demand  Imbalances 

■       —  r-  i    ■  i 

Labor  supply- demand  imbalances  are  usually  the  result  of  many  factors. 
Ibis  is  especially  true  during  a  period  of  recession.    The  recent  re- 
cession did  not  surface  in  the  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  labor  marke 
area  until  the  first  quarter  of  1931.    In  March  193l,  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment was  6.3  percent  up  1.5  percentage  points  over  the  year,  and 
nonagricultural  employment  dropped  by  close  to  U,000  Jobs  during  the 
same  period.    The  Employment  Service  Automated  Reporting  System  (SSARS) 
showed  18,5^7  active  applicants  and  l,U8l  unfilled  openings  in  file  in 
this  124k1  s  Job  Matching  Centers  as  of  March  31  >  19^1  (See  Table  96  in 
the  Appendix).    The  applicant  to  job  orders  ratio  is  12.5/1 •    This  im- 
balance is  brought  about  in  many  ways* 


1.  '-'any  firms  during  economic  slowdowns  elect  to  use 
overtime  to  cut  down  on  fringe  benefits  costs  re- 
quired if  mere  workers  were  hired. 

2.  Rehiring  is  usually  "recalls'',  many  openings  thus 
are  not  listed  in  DES  active  files. 

3.  Wonmanuf acturing  firms  are  constantly  automating 
(wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate  in  particular),  thereby  cutting 
payrolls . 

U.    Applicants  are  often  unable  to  meet  skill  require- 
ments of  job  openings. 

5.  Many  jobs  offered  are  at  entry  level  and  the  wages 
are  lower  than  those  to  which  experienced  workers 
are  accustomed. 

6.  Second  and  third  shifts  often  present  problems  in 
terms  of  transportation  and  child  care  arrange- 
ments. 

7.  The  DES  Job  Matching  Centers  usually  receive 
about  10  percent  of  total  job  openings  in  an  area. 

8.  If  the  economy  worsens  over  the  next  15  months  the 
supply-demand  imbalance  will  also  worsen.  Surpluses 
of  teachers  and  public  administrators  are  expected. 
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VII.    Individuals  in  Need  of  Employment  Services 


Unemployment  declined  from  an  average  of  27,800  in  fiscal  year  1975 
(a  recession  year)  to  ll+,U00  in  Fiscal  Year  I98O,  but  is  expected  to 
rise  to  17,827  in  Fiscal  year  1982.    Because  of  the  strong  recovery  from 
the  1975  recession,  due  to  the  excellent  industrial  base,  the  area  did 
not  do  too  badly  in  the  recent  recession,  which  began  in  the  second 
quarter  of  I98O.    In  fact,  this  labor  market  area  did  not  feel  the  effect 
of  the  current  recession  until  the  first  quarter  of  1981. 

Tables  2  and  3  show  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  expected  to  occur  amongst 
youth  aged  l6-2k  in  this  area.    Hardest  hit  will  be  black  and  Spanish 
speaking  youths  who  would  be  adversely  affected  by  any  cutbacks  in  train- 
ing programs.    As  an  economy  retrenches,  employers  cease  new  hires  before 
they  consider  layoffs.   Thus  inexperienced  youth  are  adversely  effected. 

Table  10  shows  the  characteristics  of  the  applicants  registered  at  the 
Job  Matching  Centers  in  the  labor  market  area  in  March  I98I.    Those  con- 
sidered economically  disadvantaged  ( 11,3^3)  raide  up  58.6  percent  of  the 
total  active  applicants  (19,3^-5) •    Nonwhite  minority  applicants  (5,7^3) 
accounted  for  51.0  percent  of  those  considered  economically  disadvantaged. 

Table  12  is  a  projection  of  economically  disadvantaged  18  years  and  over 
in  Hampden  County    FY  1982.    ITonwhites  (20,180)  are  expected  to  make  up 
36.8  percent  of  the  total  economically  disadvantaged  (5^,807).  Since 
economically  disadvantaged  are  usually  unskilled  workers,  and  since  un- 
skilled workers  make  up  a  significant  part  of  the  total  unemployed, 
training  should  be  made  available  to  those  in  need  of  skills. 
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VIII.    Training;  Programs  -  March  1981 
A.  CETA 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA)  was  passed 
with  the  purpose  of  providing  job  training  and  employment  opportunities 
for  economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  and 
to  assure  that  training  and  other  services  lead  to  maximum  employment 
opportunities.    Under  CETA  the  primary  responsibility  for  manpower  train- 
ing is  on  the  prime  sponsors,  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more, 
and  consortiums,  groups  of  smaller  cities  and  towns.    The  Hampden  County 
Manpower  Consortium  in  Springfield  serves  the  Hampden  County  Area. 

In  Hampden  County,  the  initial  thrust  of  the  CETA  program  was  to  address 
the  problem  of  soaring  minority  joblessness.    However,  the  1975  economic 
recession  aggravated  the  unemployment  condition,  and  CETA  was  expanded  to 
include  semiskilled  workers. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Hampden  County  Manpower  Consortium  will 
receive  $3 > 325,067  in  FZ  1982.    This  is  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  amount 
received  each  year  since  the  inception  of  this  federally  funded  program, 
necessitating  severe  cuts  in  services  provided  by  CETA  in  this  area. 


Table  23 


Planned  Contractor  Obligations  (CETA) 


Percent  of 
Total  Funding 


Hampden  County  House  of  Correction 

Hampden  District  Regional  Skills  Center  (Training) 

Division  of  Employment  Security  (Job  Development) 

Division  of  Employment  Security  (Allowances  for  Trainees) 

CETA  Centers  (Administration) 

Prine  Sponsor  (Administration) 

Chamber  of  Commerce  (PSIP)  Prime  Sector  Initiative  Program 


2.0 
38.2 

2.1 
37.1 

6.9 
11.3 

2.k 


TOTAL 


100.0 
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B.    The  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 


This  program  is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  with 
referrals  by  the  Welfare  Department.    The  program  concentrates  on  welfare 
recipients  covered  by  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  The 
WIN  program  provides  employment,  training  and  social  services  to  welfare 
clients,  rather  than  a  commitment  to  long  term  maintenance.    Its  goal  is 
to  move  men,  women  and  out- of- school  youth,  age  16  or  older  from  the  wel- 
fare rolls  into  meaningful,  permanent,  employment.    The  program  is  repre- 
sented by  two  teams  in  Springfield  and  one  in  both  Holyoke  and  Northampton. 
The  accumulative  record  of  these  four  teams  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Table  2k 


WIN  Team  Data 
Springfield- Holyoke-Northampton 


10/1/76 

10/1/77 

10/1/78 

10/1/79 

10/1/80 

through 

through 

through 

through 

through 

3/31/77 

3/31/78 

3/31/79 

3/31/80 

3/31/81 

Registrants 

13,17^* 

15,119* 

15,380* 

12,352 

12,891 

New  Registrants 

2,978 

3,592 

1,955 

2,355 

2,639 

Appraisals 

2,577 

2,018 

l960k 

2,19*+ 

2,003 

Institutional  Training 

107 

76 

72 

lh 

65 

Work  Experience 

37 

63 

20 

17 

32 

Suspense 

86 

226 

15^ 

1U3 

17k 

On- The- Job- Training 

3* 

67 

h5 

58 

77 

Entered  Unsubsidized 

Employment  Expected  to 

8U1 

Last  30  Days  or  More 

k7h 

539 

802 

810 

*  Includes  carry-over  from  prior  fiscal  year 
Note; 


A  change  in  the  definition  of  "Institutional  Training"  has 
resulted  in  a  lesser  number  reported  in  that  component. 
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C.  Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeship  is  a  training  system  through  which  a  person  learns  a 
skilled  trade  on  the  job  under  an  experienced  craft  worker  with  related 
classroom  instruction.    The  training  period  runs  from  one  to  six  years 
for  different  skills;  most  require  four  years.    Apprenticeship  Information 
Centers  provide  information,  guidance,  and  counseling  to  applicants  regard- 
ing apprenticeship  opportunities,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  assist- 
ing minorities,  youth,  women,  and  veterans. 


D.    List  of  Vocational- Technical  Schools  in 
the  Springfield-Chiccpee-Holyoke  LMA 

Hampden  District  Regional  Skilled  Centers 
Springfield  and  Holyoke 

Roger  L.  Putnam  Vocational  Technical  High  School 
Springfield 

Westfield  Vocational  High  School 
Westfield 

Dean  Vocational-Technical  High  School 
Holyoke 

Chicopee  Comprehensive  High  School- Vocational  Division 
Chicopee 

Holyoke  High  School  -  Business  Department 
Holyoke 

Chicopee  High  School-Business  Department 
Chicopee 

High  School  of  Commerce 
Springfield 


E.    Community  Colleges  in  the 

Springfield- Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA 

Holyoke  Community  College 
Holyoke 

Springfield  Technical  Community  College 
Springfield 
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